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The Private School's Contribution— 
Noncomformity, Progress 


By S. P. CAPEN, L.L. D. 


Chancellor of the University of Buffalo 


It is common to refer to the “American school system”. There is ot 
course no such thing. Each state has a separate system of public schools. In 
some states the central machinery for control and support of public schools is 
so rudimentary that there is actually no state system at all, but rather a group 
of independent community systems. However, in their organization and in their 
general characteristics the numerous agencies for public education resemble one 
another so closely that it is substantially accurate to designate them collectively 
as the American public school system. 

But the education of the American people is not exclusively carried 
on by public institutions. Schools of all grades as well as colleges and universi- 
ties founded and maintained by private benefactions exist along side of the public 
schools. They present a much wider variety of types of organization and of pur- 
poses than do the public schools. In no true sense of the word may they be re- 
garded as a parallel system. But by reason of their very diversity, they make an 
indispensable contribution to the training of future citizens. Perhaps there are a 
few militant advocates of public education who would like to see the Private 
Schools entirely supplanted. The wisest friends of American education, how- 
ever, would regard this as a serious calamity. Indeed, education under private 
auspices has recently received a new lease of life. There are now more Private 
Schools than ever. 

Viewed in the largest social sense, what contribution does the Private 
School or the Private University make that cannot be expected in thesame measure 
from the public institution? The question can be answered by a single word— 
Nonconformity. And progress depends on nonconformity. There is constant 
pressure in a democracy to make things uniform. Our public institutions of 
government or social welfare must ali be of a common pattern. We must wear 
the same clothes, have the same loves and hates and prejudices, or suffer the 
penalty of strong public disapproval. This pressure is more powerful at some 
periods than at others, but to a certain degree it is always present. We have 
just been passing through a period when it has been particularly potent. Now 
both the preservation and the development of democracy depend upon the 
continued presence of individuals and of institutions that dare to be different. 

This is at once the opportunity and the justification of the Private School 
and College. Education is not a static thing. It changes from generation to 
generation. It must change as social conditions change. /.nd before important 
changes can be made in the general plan of education, there must be innovators 
and experimenters. The private institutions are peculiarly suited to these roles. 
From among the ranks of the private educational institutions, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, have come the leaders in nearly every great educa- 
tional reform of the past seventy-five years. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
Oourse giving Gregg certificates, All branches of 
Domestic Science. Excellent advantages in Music 
and Art. Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work, 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 
or New Haven. Students admitted at any time during 
the year. Send for booklet 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 
Principal 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the Country 
One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
HILLSIDE fex'ser% 
» FOR GIRLS 
% 45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
la@college entrance examinations, General 
courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) tpn 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 


Bradford Academy £5 WUS 
121st year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M. 
180 Main Street Bradford, Mass. 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14, 

en acre Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles 

from Boston. All sports and 

athletics supervised and adapted ‘to the age of the 
pupil. Finest instruction, care and influences. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Guy M.Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book. 

1670 Summit Street 


Maryland College 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year courses 
leading to all degrees, Two-year course leading to certificate. 
Personal supervision of strong faculty. Modern fireproof build- 
ings. Athletics. Swimming pool, Est. 1853. 

Box 10-R, Lutherville, M 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training in a 2-year 
diploma course. aun, Dramatics, Home Economics. 


JASE AMENT “LL. D., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 
Colonial School for Girls 


Beautiful location in National Capital. High School, College 
Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic Science 
and Secretarial Departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well 
ordered home and social life. Athletic ny MISS JESSIE Ls ag 
Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT *°S?er's 
GIRLS 
Washington, D. C. Regular and Special Courses. Advanced 
Courses for High School graduates. Music, Art, Expression, 

Educational advantages of National Capita! 
For catalogue, address FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 
2107-2109 S St., ___ Washington, D. C. 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Aschool forgirls. Rate $1500. Preparatory and academic 
cours. Two years graduate * college. _. Music, 

Art, Expression, MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Pri 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for tgirls Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy C Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 
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There is yet time 


to enroll your boy or girl ina 
good boarding school for this 
autumn, but quick action is 
necessary. 

From information gained by 
visiting over 700 schools in all 
sections of the country we can 
assist you to a wise and imme- 
diate decision. 

Write today, stating the age and 
previous education of the boy or 
girl, the desired location of the 
school, expected cost for board 
and tuition. Please be sure to 
state the exact type of school as 
college preparatory, military, 
finishing school, a school for a 
young child or a backward one, 
a school which gives courses es- 
pecially designed for high school 
graduates or those not going to 
college, a school which partic- 
ularly emphasizes health and 
body building, a college or a 
school of special training. Address 

The Director, School Department 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 

















IMMACULATA SEMI 
Suburban School for Girls 
Two-Years’ College Course; Preparatory Department. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Gymna- 

sium. Swimming and riding 
Sister Secretary, 4270 Wiscensia Ave., Washington, D. C 


MISS GILDNER’S PRINCETON SCHOOL 


For Girls 12 and over. Princeton, N. J. 
College preparatory advanced gollege- entrance, general, graduate 
courses. Fine and domestic arts. Secr ial. Athletics, riding. Exten- 
sive country estate. Separate cottage, *Gilderest’’ for Junior School. 


Miss Laura R. Gildner, A.M., Director 








. . 

Centenary Collegiate Institute 

A girl’s school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year, 

5 mode ooh uildings ; 50 acres ; $600,000 a athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. = nsil - regulation and dress. College prepara 
tory certificates eral and special courses. Catalog on request. 


DR.ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. »Box93,Hackettstown,N.J, 


ST. MARY’S HALL for Girls 
High standards in scholarship, 
character and manners, 


MRS. FEARNLEY, Principal, Box 420, Burlington, New Jersey 














NARY | 


Kendall Ball 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior High, College Preparation 
e Special Intensive Year 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, 


and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage, Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 


Fall Term Begins September 25th. 
Telephone number Beverly Farms 83 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 410 Hale Street 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 


Music 








Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 


Country Boarding School for Girls 
An estate of ninety acres on the edge of a 
charming New England village. 
College Preparation. General Courses. 
Athletics and Sports 
MARY LOUISE MAROT Thompson, Conn. 














L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French school where American girls, without crossing the 
ocean, can find a real Parisian home with a complete education. 
Classes conducted in French. 

Also courses in Music, Art, Dancing, etc. 


MME. J. RIEFFEL, 2 East 95th St., NEW YORK CITY 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 222.504, 


7 buildings, West 72nd St., near Riverside Drive. Practical 
courses : (1)High Sehool —preparatory and general ; (2) Seeretarial; 
(3) Household Arts; (4) Social Welfare and Commpentty Serviee; 
() Masie—all branches, 15 instructors. Summer Sehoo 


iss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St., N. ¥. City 





Day and 





MES. SMITH and MISS GRAY’S SCHOOL 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| general courses. 


RESIDENCE FOR GIRLS. Elective courses or 
collegiate work arranged as desired. Music, art, languages, French 
conversation, English literature, the drama. Small group, ages 16 to 
21; careful supervision. For catalog, ‘Phone, ee Motes 1286 or address 

ny oe * and MISS 
“*The Wyoming 


AY 
est SSth St. Ss oth Ave., N.Y. City 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 54th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 

A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Eighth Year. 
Telephone Schuyler 3106, Open All Year. Catalogue. 


NOBLE Rosetind School for 
Girls 6 to 14. 
‘School 


Kathleen fd Jerome, Meneger 

WHITE PLAINS, . . NEW YORK 

BRANTWOOD HAI I LAWRENC . PARK 
BRONXVILLE, N. ¥. 
28 minutes from Grand Central Station. College preparatory and 
4 buildings, 8 acres in Westchester, the most 
iful county in America, with ct alt iral advantages of New 


rk City close at hand. Steady growth of sixteen years, due 
chiefly to one patron's introducing maettien: 


Che Castle 


aaah Mason's School. 


for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 




















The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. ieee ea 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogu > 
MOULTON, A.B. Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, Président, 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
PENN HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Modern Language and Special Courses, 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. Catalogue and 
views. Address FRANK Ss. Mas AGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sahliaiery n. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Beechwood School Cine.) A Cultural and Practical 


School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College Depart- 
ments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. sm 
pool, Pipeorgan, gymnasium. Address Beechwood School, Box 455 





College Preparatory, 





Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High Schooland Collegiate forms, 
Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. 

Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 
THE SECRETARY Oakrest, Washington, D. C. 


Music, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 
For Girls. Suburb of 


Miss Sayward’ S School Philadelphia. College 
Prepsratory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, — und body. Write Dept. R. 

MISS JANET SAYWARD, PRINCIPAL 





HEWLETT SCHOOL, 

White’s Lane, Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
Twenty miles from New York City. Day and board- 
ing school for girls. Primary through college prepara- 
tory. Country life with outdoor sports. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Sec retarial Pa Home Makirz 
Courses. Separate school for young girls. In beautifu 
Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year 


Address Clara C. Fuller, Prin., 10-K Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
for Girls on beautiful 


DREW SEMINARY 2:7" 


Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from New Yo 

High scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 
courses. Separate building for Junior School. Athletics. 58th 
year. Moderate char, 


For catalog address 
Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 514, Carmel, N. Y. 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 


Founded by Mrs. Kussell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School, <A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. dress Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 








The Carmel School 
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Seven Gables 


A achool that ts a home also 
for younger girls, 6-14 yeare 


Ideally situated in country sur- 
roundings with all a city's con- 
venience. Everything provided to 
insure health, happiness and fine 
development. Rhythmic dancing. 
Music, Art, French, All outdoor 
gore. New gymnasium and pool. 

‘or catalog, address 

Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principals 
Box 1632, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Also The Mary Lyon School, 
College Preparatory. Wildcliffe, 
separate graduate school. 


ea HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college prepara’ or special 





fa study. Music, Art, Athletics. "hiding. New 
buil .. —_ grounds. 10 
Mrs. E. B. L., Head ef School. Mrs. L. M. 
Oe) 0 8. 7 Pina Bex R, Bryn Maw, Pa. 


miles from Phila. 


Walnut Lane School 66th Yoar | 


for Girls in Philadeiphia. Junior College, College Prep 
and Academic School. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Bec setae’ Vw All athletics. ‘Catalog 

MISS S. EDONA JOHNSTON, A. Say, Doin. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR A select. school 
for girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, 
College preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 


OLAUDE N. Wyant, Princ cipal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 





! 
CEDAR CREST * ep cllege tng young won “saures | 


campus, with modern equipment and commodious dormitories 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department 
— Education and Social Service. 

Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. ial All  P ney! i 





Founded 1851 


D A R LI N GTOD For Young Women. 


Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 


Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical | 


Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory courses. All 
sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL SCHOOL FOR 100 GIRLS 178th Year 
In Far-famed Lancaster Co., *“Garden Spot of the U. S."" Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Academic, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Courses for High School graduates. Sepa- 
rate Junior and Intermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
Attractive, wholesome home life. Careful supervision. Catalog. 
Address F. W. Stengel, D. nies Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ““r7cei: 


Junior College 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $600 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. | 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Col’ege Preparatory and two years college work. Also Music, 
fxpression, Art, Home Economics. Location ideal. Neag White 
p yhur Springs. Altitude 2300 ft. New fireproof dormitory with 

ynveniences. Send for catalog and reasonable terms 


ts WISBURG SEMINARY, Box 76, Lewisburg, W. Ve. 


Southern Seminary 56th year | _ 


A School of Character. Sate and Young Women, Biwe Ridge 
Mtns. of Virginia. Preparai Seminary and Collegiate, Music, 
a tome Economics Sout,” Health. 


Act, Expression Osmuneraiel. 
$190. Catalog ox 977, Buena Vista, Va. 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls. 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main line railroads. 
College preparatory, l-year graduate work, 

Home Economics. Expression. Secretarial 

building, 21 acres. Riding. Golf. $52. JOHN 
ee Pres., Fairtax anna Box B, ae Va. 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Saaien Music, | 


Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate we acre campus with beautiful lake. 


Martin, Ph. D., President. Box E. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young 


Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. _— 
Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expr 
sion. Domestic Science. Catalogue, Address Mattie P. Harris, 
President. Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright , Viee-Presidcat. 








and Finishing | 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 3th year. 25 states. H. S. 
& Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic ye Lowy 
Business Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. ’ 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. Rate = Fa 


Va.,-Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., P: 


WARD-BELMONT fsine"woute 
= YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers a six year course of study embracing two years 
of college. Meets exacting demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information address The Sec- 
retary, BeELMontT Heteuts, Box 4, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 s' it social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of. Atlant andar A. B. qoussei 

specia! van es in music, oratory 
culture. 81 buildings, outdoor sports: art, Sopentp boating, , aaapical 
— a OREN illustrated 


dress BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, Col- 
lege preparation for best women's colleges, Modern 
equipment, Swimming 1, Mild climate rmits 
outdoor work the yeararound, Oatalogue. Address 
Mary Vardrine MeBee, M. A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 8. C. 


GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 
A Junior college for young women. Nati eptrom ‘e. Two years 


college, four years h school. All new  buil Land and Jeter 
4 achel Lindsay, celebrated poet, teaches Mod- 


Address Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA Bishop Mann, President 

( For catalogue address Principal a 

GRAFTON HALL 
A recognized Academy and Junior College 


FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, 
Home Economics and 7th and 8th grades. Modern 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds. Limited 
registration Athletics and many student activities. 


| Lilustrated c atalog sent upon request. Address Registrar, 


Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Exp Home Ec 7ist year. 35 acres. 
= atdoor sports. 9 buildings. New College dormitory. Separate 
REV for youn Opens So ees 12. Catalog 
“WM. P. Me KEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, in. 


Starrett School for Girls F"''¢:* 


demic, college preparatory and graduate courses, co-operative 
with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A Home 
School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one of Chicago's 
finest residential! districts. Fall Term now starting. 

Box 24, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS ,co\s5St, 


Standard Courses leading to degrees. 83rd year. Expression; 
Household Economics; Music; Art. Extensive Campus 
ACADEMY — Four years High School. For Bulletins and 
illustrated Booklet, address 
THE REGISTRAR, Box 200, St. Mary-cf-the-Woods, Indiana 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Standard College for Young Women, with Classical, Voca- 
tional, Music, Art, and Expression departments. 
114 acres of campus for outdoor sports, Goli, Hockey, Tennis. 








| 50 Minutes from St. Louis. Catalogue upon pplication. 


__4J. L. ROEMER, Presid Box 1023, St. Charles, Mo. 


Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. Enrollment Mmited. For 


catalogue nen 
ns. M. Louse THomas, Principal, 
Missouri, aut Box 1022 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 











Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
grees. Campus of wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
Waa? Write for catalog and book of views. 
A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R.B., Rockford, Ill. 





California 

offers unusually fine school advantages both 
academic and professional. The representative 
schools on the Pacific Coast have been visited 
recently by the Director of our School Depart- 
ment. The Pacific <peast schools listed in this 
issue page 8 for girls and page 10 for boys 
are particularly worthy of your patronage. 
They invite correspondence and investigation. 
If you prefer to have our 
help you make a selection, address the 

Director, School Department 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 

33 West 42nd St., New York City 

















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


6047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
Thirty-fourth Year. An es home for fosty 
ris, Beautiful new buil preparation for 
llege; College Certificate cate rights. 
Special advantages for Music, Seench, History of 


Basketball, tennis, horseback riding. 
Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, Principal 
Miss Ade S. Blake, Associate Principal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S SCHOOL 
Sen Francisco, California 


and Day School. French 
or little children. Accredited to all es which receive 
pupils on sopemnent mendation. ig Eastern col yd 


or catalogue, 
iss Sarah rah D Hemiine 2 334 "Pacific Avenue 











SEFTON egos ee 


COLLEGE Biprensies tasers 


ete 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS _ 


Course a Year Shorter 


Pittsburgh Academy methods save the student a year 

or even two years in preparing for college or for busi- 

ness life. Graduates hold high standing in universi- 

ties and in commercial positions. High School course, 

business course, many special courses. Est. 1882. 

Write for Catalog. Herbert G. Lytle, A. - , President, 
$31 Wood St., Pittsburgh, F 


PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL =.%%). 
A home school for chives from 6 to 14 care of eae. Individus) 
attention. Each class is limited to 4 pusiie- climate. 


Get of oe sports Psa le all winter riding. * tennis, — wy F roller 
skating an 


Ellen Elizabeth Merrow, Principal North Carolina 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


1 For Nervous and 
Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Traini 
School for children of retard 
mental development, is a private 
Home and Schoo! on a beautiful 
Country Estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 
address Or, John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 
The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D. 
2829 Forest Avenue __ KANSAS CITY, MO. MO. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 

A special school for backward girls. Individual in 

struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 

Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 

acre estate. 

ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 

HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 
Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


gully, “h sclbaed bans te nthe ee ee 

ome for ie 0! en 
in in which they may receive training carey to meet thei ir’ individual 
needs; cc etient and hy; 


Tt Gas 
doce Bor ae 125, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


THE “HEDLEY SCHOOL 


The ‘‘Individual’’ School for boys and girls normal socially and 
a 4 yet who need personal attention and special instruction. 
Mrs. £8. Hedley J. R. Hedley, =. » 


Physi 
Box R, Glenside, Penna. (2 miles from Philadelphia) 


Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE 1. {~~ 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Pt h d, Virginia — 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will oe | .- child who does not 
Progress satisfactorily. from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE wooos'x HARE, Principal 
Box 166 Langhorne, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





Instruction given individually or in 
ROXB classes of from two to five according 
to the boy’s needs. Approximately 
uw final candidates are successful in entering college. 
nder the direction of experts. Boys may enter at any 
log . N. Sheriff, Headmaster. 
" Roxbury fichool, ine., c., Cheshire, Conn. 


¢ 
ris lets u 
time. 


SU FFIELD 4 School for Boys 
3% hours from New York City. 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Complete 
equipment. Department for young boys. klet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 4 ®s3! Bor’ 
General education and college preparation. _ 


Lower School. For catalo; 
John “. Sharpe, LL L. D., Headmaster, 


Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 


PEDDI 





For the all-around educa- 
jen of manly boys. Athletic 


campus. 
Prepares for college and’ t Feoees life. Moderate 
rates. Lowe r school for pane 5 yt 10 to 


Roger W f, Hightstown, NJ. 


i aaa 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College wage my) successful methods. 


new booklet. 
oun’ e HUN, Head master 
“Bagehill”™ Princeton, N. J. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 157th year 
Invest for your boy in a school where the men under- 
stand boys, 2nd where school morale favors success. 
Strong athletics. Refined life. Prepares for best col- 
teare Your boy’s age and aim? Write for catalogue to 
R. E. Hays, Registrar. ick, 














Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen ory Sige pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School for A me 
Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com 

Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN 


fhorough preparation for coll or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 39th year. Cat- 
alogue, Col. andon, Principal cad Commandant, 
Drawer O-28, ‘BORDENTOWN- ON-THE- DE! 


Princeton Preparatory School 5. Fine. 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 
to athletics and moral welfare. 50th year. For catalog 
address Box G, Princeton, N.J. The Registrar. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits beys for leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Fall Term September 26th. Catalog. John K,. 
Carrington, endaneaat West Englewood, N. J. 





Military 
Institute 











The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tre SCHOOL 


orderliness cleanliness and colt reliance. 
school with the personal touch. 42 
from New York, miles ‘from Pai. 
For catalog address 
Major Chas.M.Duncan,Box 1018,Freehold,N.J. 


___SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILOREN 


MONTESSORI SCHOOL oo Rey 
Estas. i914 cpt yw ec 


Convenient to New York @ 

iILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Scientific Direction for yo children covers diet, recreation, 
deportment and individ: teaching by an experienced 


Curriculum includes French, music. all , oll peinasy and elementary 


Studies preparatory for junior h 


Environment pleasant and hea’ tente 1. i housemothers and 

teachers understand the little = and help them to develop 

their best characteristic: Self discipline made 

comprehensible in $hese small i limited. 
reasonable. 


eferences requi 
A. W. PAIST, Directress 
Write First Montessori Boar and Day School, Phila, Pa. 


Holmewood Schoo ped schools in the East 


for boys and girls 4 to 16. In the Connecticut Hills. 

4° miles from New York City. Rates $70 monthly. 
Mrs. Louise S. Tebbetts 

Box R, New Canaan, “Connecticut 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY - 
One hour from New York. ML year. Children 
(3 to W yrs.) Individual Ae ome Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 
RUMSON. NEW JERSEY 

















] One of the finest ¢ quip- 














New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 
gineering Preparatory School witha 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
— Preparatory and Junior 


Schools. Supervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. Our illus. 
trated catalog tells the story of this famous school, 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt 














-Allen-Chalmers- 


A suburban school for boys nine 
miles from Boston. Military effi- 
ciency with the family life of the 
cottage system. Successful grad- 
uates in leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Athletics graded to 
every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 
ment. Upper and Lower schools. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 














WORCESTER ACADEMY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER, 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 
WITH COLLEGE VISION 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. 
known school crew. Enrollment 100. ney 
catalogs. — _THE CASE. CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, BOX 138, 2 


Kyle School 5 from New York. “sath year. First prize win- 


ner competitive military drill 7ist armory, N. Y. Fine athict 
field—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike’’—visitors’ 
expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. DR. PAUL Ky" E 
Box 23, Irvington-on- Hudson, New York 
(Military) Thorough ree 


Mohegan Lake Schoo ration for College, Tec 


School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average nun 
of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical training and Athletics under professional direction. 
A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Mohegan Lake, W estchester County, Box 62. 


Well 
for 








Bethlehem Preparatory School 


Pa. 
1800 boys prepared for 4-4 ‘univ ersities in 45 years. 


Extensive grounc ymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic fields. Summer session. Separate Junior 
School new building. JOHN Mm. TUGGEY, M. A., Headmaster 


Carson Long Institute 87th year. In the mountains, 


5% hours from New York and 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School, 
Military training. Supervised Study Hour. Individual Instruc- 
tion. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400. 

Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 





NAZARETH HALL N MILITARY ACADEMY 
x 90, PA. Founded 17. 

Outten A. <9 iy business courses. ae 

inansmadiake and qunior Departments. Gymnasium 

and Swimming nom. Lay outdoor sports, Minimum 

age, Junior School, 

Address the REV. = . THAELER, D. D., Principal. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Wayne (Main Line of P.R.R.) ),Pa. 
The beautiful location, extensive grounds, experienced 
instruction, moral influence, make an unusual appeal 
to parents and boys. College or business preparation. 
Junior school for younger boys. Booklet 
CHARLES HENRY StrRovr, A.M., Headmaster. 
_____—C ESSE E. PHILIPS, A.M., Asso. Headmaster. 
A country boarding 
Severn School 4,couty poss 
Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares for 
College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thorough 
work given and demaaded. Students taught how to study. 
W ater sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty. 


Catalogue 
Rolland M. Teel, Ph. B., Principal, Boone, Md. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, College 
preparatory and general courses. 0. T._C. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upperand 
Send for Catalog. 
Box R, Asheville 








Lower Schools. 


Blue Ridge School For Boys, Hendersonville, NW. C. 
A select, accredit preparatory school, lendidly 
equipped and ideally located in healthful invigorating 
climate. Satisfied patronage, high moral tone, cultured 
homelike environments. Junior department. Summer 
term. Fore atalogue,address J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster,Box F. 


Send Us the Boy “42: Yall Return 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strongfaculty. Teacher 
to ote ® boys. Separate Junior Department. Send 
‘or catalogue 


GULF COAST “MILITARY ACADEMY, R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from wane Sulober Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, or Main Line R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. _ $125,000 on ey and Spotere 

m ‘erms Yatalog. Ad- 
ponte Sng sympesee. ay? pan a - 











St. Johns School 
OSSINING-ON HUDSON. \.¥ 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 


Military 
trainin Athletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 
illiam Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


Che Raymond Riordon School _ 


College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
--vefully directed for the advancement of the in- 
boy. Catalog. Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland, WY, 


SIANLIUS Ss 


College Preparatory, Military. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now attending 51 

colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Busi- 

ness course. Junior school for boys 10 to 14, 35 years under pres- 

ent management. Catalogue. Address 

Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 910, Manlius, N. ¥. 7%. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good physical training 
department. Old established school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Acidress E. M. 
Hartman, Principal, Box 410, L Pa. 


Perkiomen School for Boys proviiege 
Music, Business. All athletics. 2-acre campus. 
Scholarships. Development of Character and Training 
for Service our aim, Junior School for younger boys in 
separate cottage. Catalog. OscaR S. KRIEBEL, D. D., 
Box 129, PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg. 


SWARTHMORE  énsot?éReovs 
Prepares for College or life’s work. Inculcates ‘*man- 
making”’ qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior depart- 
ment for boys 10to14. Write for Catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M. M.A +» Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Porter Military / Academy Est. 1367 
Prepares for College or Business Life. R.0,.T.C. Army 
officers detailed. aval Unit, U. 8. Naval Cutters, high 
powergd launch. Sea Trips U. 8. War Vessels. Mild 
Climate, outdoor sports year around, Address 

Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charleston, s.c. c. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 
High scholarship and clean, winning athletics. Thorough Busi- 
ness and College Preparatory courses, K. M. I. Certificate ad- 
mits to lea nding Colleges and Universities. 
t Our New Iliustr wes” cates ue 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 04" Lyndon, Ky. 


THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for 
college. Individual attention, 1000 feet elevation. Big 
athletic field. Swimming lake. Military 
drill. Honorsystem. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 
Missionary Ridge, f Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 























The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acres, 

athletic fields, splendid equipment. teacher to every 15 boys. 

Junior school for small boys. . C, under direction U. S. 

Army officer. Write for c atalogue. "Give age of boy. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 50000 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Scholarship. Stro: 
Faculty. Academic and Commercial Courses. Splendi 
Equipment. Eleven modern buildings. _Finest campus 
and athletic field in South. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment. Write for catalogue. President 1 , Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and-your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every hoy who enters it, 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 
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A military academy of highest standards : country location in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong faculty ; close 
personal supervision; parental discipline; sm all classes. 
Junior Unit R.O.T.C 76-acre campus; large athletic 
fields and 2-mile lake; fol. Summer session. Cadets 
enter any time. Addre: 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
es. aceite 


“Blackstone Military Academy 
“Making Four-Square M+ n’ 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pic 
mont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses, New fire 
proof Administration Building and Barracks. Tuition $525.00. For 
ddress Col. E. $. Ligon, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va 








Catalogue 

VIRGINIA, Waynest 

; oe Prepares fc 
Fishburne Military School Freesres | 
business life. R. O. T. C. under U. S. War Dep ent 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to an ce olleges 
Soring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 

Maj. MORGAN _H. HUDGINS, Prin 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY lag) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
€chools. MILITARY TRAINING, Gymnasium and Athletics. 
$450. 32nd session began September 18th. Address 
CHAS, L. MELTON, A, M. ” Principal, | Rox 4 42 5, Front | Royal, 1, Va. 


Staunton Military ry Academy > 


Private academy preparing for Universities, Govern- 
ment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, all athletics. $600,000 plant. Charges, $650. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box R (Kable Station) , Staunton, Va. 

AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 

Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake. 


Modern Buildings—all athletic: s—Endowe. d. 
John Wayne Richards, Head: 


on request. _Box c 166, Lake 
76th Year ~— 





ODD 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine homelife. One 
hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal. Box D. D-4, Woodstock, Th. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
aud methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
’ shy The American 
St. John’s Military Academy ™*,2n3y' 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16K 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 

Prepares for best colleges, or business. All athletics. 

Military drill, 67th year. Address 

Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 
MILITARY 


MIAMT tncrirers 


College P repara- 
tory } itary 
training for physical growth and mental direction, 
Kates conservative, atalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 
Pres, Box 233, Germantown, Near Ohio 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work ower school for younger boys. Certif- 
icates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Oxnto, COLLEGE HILL (near Cincinnati 


Western Reserve Academy 4 
buildings. Large Campus. 400-acre farm 
college. Thorough courses in Agriculture. Junior Scho ool, housed 
in separate dormitory, admits boys who have completed the sixth 
oo ade. One instructor forevery ten boys. All athie tics. Rates $600. 
For catalog address The Principal, Hudson, Ohio, Box R-67. 


MORGAN PARK 


we00, mo —_y ~¥ Col. H. 4 aati, Supt. ot, Be i 

Morgan Chicago, a naracter buil 
ing. Lower School. High standards. Individual 
attention. 50th anniversary year. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


The military school graduate— 
alert, vigorous, competent—a good 
citizen. July, August and September 1923, 
issues of Red Book Magazine give the story. 

The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 

of the United States. 





_ Dayton, 


. Box a 


n endowed residence 
scho 1 for Ben Six 
Preparation for any 
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| tiful school, 





| Missouri Military Academy 
| ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 





PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of little 
boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude 
and obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood. The _ high 
healthful location between city and 
ocean affords a beautiful home in a 
matchless climate 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles California 











Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American, All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, ete. ~~ Pool. 

igh Morals. Thorough’ training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room forevery pupil. Juniors in 
separate building. 46th year opens in September. Next 
semester begins » Ar 1924. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F. SHERER, President San Rafael, Cal. 








PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY | 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifle practice. Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Fyreeere for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis, Univ. 
Jalifornia’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
ag Land and water sports all year. Summer 
Session, July 1-Sept.1, Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. 
Lo \. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY Californie’: 


highest scholarship, thorough character 
training, completely uipped playgrounds, swimming 
pool, horsemanship, "aoe band, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer comp. enroll any time. 


Address t Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 


-——HILL MILITARY ACADEMY-— 


Portland, Quagen, 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary througb sollege preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


Outdoor Life on a Big Ranch in the high timbered Rockies— 
7500 feet above sea level—Invigorating climate. 
co LLEGE PREPARATION 
Write for booki Limited to 20 boys. 
A.J. CONNELL, Daemon, Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 





























New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information, address 
Colonel J. C. Troutman, Superintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


For catalog address The 
Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


High School, Junior Collees, Grate School. Gov- 
ernment Supervision. 0. All Athletics. 
Largest gymnasium in Mieevati. Swimming Pool. 
43 milesfrom Kansas City. Catalog. 

Col, S. Sellers, Supt., 182 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo- 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 3°32 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of athletics, 
military and general activities that reach every boy An 
Honor System that builds character. High — and Junior 
college. FOR CATALOG ADDRES 

754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 














Develops red- 
blooded Amer. 


and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 


| ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 


Missour!I, Mexico, Box 124. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Accredited. Graduates enter 


college without examination. Also business 
courses. 44th year. All athletics. Early 
plication nec essary. CATALOG of Dept. 55 





| 


| Business Mathematics. 





ap- 








The remarkable record of its grad- 
uates has caused Peirce School 
to be known as *‘The Alma Mater 
of Successful Business Men.”’ 

Business Administration Course (2 years) 
Accounting Course (2 years); Secretarial 
Course for women; Teache r-Training 


Course (accredited); Shorthand, Salesman- 
ship, Business, 


Write for 59th Year Book 














you seek advancement in Busi- 
ess or in Accountancy practice— 
@ position as 
Auditor, 


P= Institute 


the C. P. A. degree, 
Treasurer, Controller, 
| Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


| Accountancy and 


Business Administration 


| Pace Enatieate, theongh its courses in Account. 
| ancy and Business Administration, has assist 

| thousands of men and women to realize their busi- 
| ness or professional ambitions. Day and Evening 
| classes are available. Students take supplemen- 





tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
to-day for Bulletin R. 


New York City) 


York organizations, Write 


| 30 Church Street 


| 























Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 259-269 Massasoit Bldg. 


Study Business in New York City 
Special Day and Evening Courses preparing for Account- 
ing, Advertising and Marketing, anking and Finance, 
Management and other business fields at School of 
Commerce Accounts and Finance, 
New York University, 100 Washington Square, New York City. 
; Fo nore 
Eastman School of Business #2 .3.255 
the leading American Business College. Thoro training in every 
business pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretar ial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50.000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New Yorks, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 ©. C. GAINES. — 


URDETT COLLEGE:B2=" 
Foun ces 6 

‘Two-year resident eg (Col: 

lege grade); Business Administration; Accounting ; Sect 

tarial. A training for young men and women of exe oa ve 


“ Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand 
id for special catalogue fo 1. L. LINDABURY, V. Pres. 


ry & Stratton Business College 


67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 

Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for cata 

ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan ve., Chicago, iil. 


If you do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director 
School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 



































The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOL SECTION 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 
$84 44SS4S SS SSS S4ESESSESESSESS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY || SCHOOL ofthe @ | The Ruth 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS THE ATRE y | St. Denis 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 2 d 
and = essional Training and ~ = Threshold Playhouse } \ an 
ersonality for any calling in life. DIRECTORS dined , A Ted Shawn 


oa Term Begins Oct. 26 CLARE TREE MAJOR _ FRANK ORAVEN Guten 


WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIzk FERGUSON 
Extension Courses in Cooperation with GEORGE ARLIss ERNEST TRUEX 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Students play six nights and two matinees of the Dance 
Trustees: weekly for six months before graduation— 
Franklin H. Sargent, President Professional Directors Only—Scenic Design— 
Daniel Frohman =~ Drew Production—Dancing— Fencing—Pantomime— 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder Voice Development—Shakespearean Reading, D E N { S A rs W N 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from etc.—Special evening classes for students em- 


Room1!77-J CARNEGIE HALL, New York ployed during the day. 7 
Fall Term opens October Ist. Permanent Studio in 


i dh dhsdhedhathaththathtathatnathutaathutathuthcthathcthathathathathateath-1 Registration Limited. New York City 
Write for Catalog to the Director. 

SCHOOLS— Est. 25 Years . ; 

ALVIEN The Acknowledged Authority on CLARE TREE MAJOR Winter course begins October twenty- 
Fach department a large school in] DRAMATIC 571 Lexington Avenue New York City second. Short courses always open. 
Prectic ee aeadente’ STAGE Branch studios in important cities 
f throughout the country. 





























Schoo! Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY ee —_ eee cata a 
a, York Appearances. RA LY AND 
catalogue, mentioning study desi b 
DANCE ARTS — CHALIF 
R. C. IRWIN, Secreta : : ‘ 
: rd Russian School California DENISHAWN 


43 W. 72nd St., belween B’way and Central Park West, New Yo sila as 
- of DANCING 


—— = = — — 
American Conservatory | Art meget 
38th season. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art, Dormitory | | , . Dancing October eight . 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for free catalog. | | - * | admire your energy and work.’’ a ; ; 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 1. | == SESE Catalog on Request. Now Tern hoe! Write for booklets of information. 


“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. GERTRUDE C. MOORE, National Dir 


BUSH C 0 N $ E RVAT 0 kK Y— CH ICAGO 7 > “ 327 West 28th Street New York City 


: — 
teaching Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. F Ladies ak Byron W. King’s School of Oratory JANE EDGERTON, General Manager 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. Wes own our dormitories. Enroll NOW i '? “ag Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND | 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2B -— ss CH ss i —— oy ] 
— ' 4 ' or’ Speech defects, Loss of Voice post- 
The College of Music of Cincinnati MM) rn Rrnrica “Et toe propectu Bie 


EST. 1878 | burgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver 


Theodore Thomas, first Musical Director. For Higher Educa- | pges_ a i and ff 

tion in Music and Dramatic Art. Internationally tamous faculty. | Philadelphia "School of Expression and Dramatic A Art | 
Dormitories. FOR CATALOG ADDRESS, 0. | Professional Stage Preparation, New York Agencies give | 
1227 Elim St., * | recognition. Coursesin Psychology, Personality, Oratory | ON 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- | Ss ERVATO RY 

ie ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. (imconvoraten) 
‘ Frank Damrosch, , Dissctos, Endowed. " All | resser Bldg., C hestnut a at lith, Phila ladelphia, P: Pa. 4. A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
ranches of music. Important addition to Piano of ELOCUTION Courses in all branches—Master Faculty includin 

Faculty, Cart Frrepperc. Catalog. 120 Claremont The National School and ORATORY | | Elias Day, President and Director: —. pet 


Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. | | 80, Director of vocal department, and others of 
D egrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. | | Prominence, 
Louisville Conser vator y of Music English, . Dramatic Art, Sofemtonel "and F Finishing A ee eee > out in mpm 9 and due. 
Co D Ns 5 7 4 matic art leading iplomas, degrees and teachers 
Music center of the South. Special and academic courses hn loan iden Gara:12" exit Siet — certificates. Ourschool graduates the largest pro- 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages. | _—<'_" a | | fessional classes inthe Middle West. Write secre- 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. C 0 L U M B I A COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND NORMAL 1890 tary for detailed statement. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1923 STUDENTS MAY ENTER NOW 
Ea Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 


Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Public Speakers, } 4 f bl 
CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Tomiie, Drainatic ng in ake Michigan, North Bide. ee 
a Coaches, Story Tellers. Physical a ectors, es -creational W« a | - % 7 
yotce, piano, organ, Violin, cello, flute, harp, ete. | oT eathers of Physical Educatior ut Sepeeatives 12 ustvated ca 
dl munoterarues or age oaggy eademic | Write for catalog, Dent. A, 3358 3.” Michigan Sivd.  Chicags, ininis: JEANNE HOWARD, ‘Bor 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl 
subjects. renc panish, e sk for catalog. | — ne 
Dormitories 


WINFIELD ABELL, Director, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y. City | | N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
~ 


FRANK Auy an PARSONS, Feee, Wm. Opom, Paris Director V 
NEW YO ARIS LONDON “ 
REGISTER Now ig PROFESSIONAL ART TRAINING, 
nd for circular 
V hen ou Are Address: SEc .. ARY, 2239 Br« vedios iv, New York of Y 
W 1 = —— | Conservatory 2 Music 


New York os - 

in iINe or NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN PHILADELPHIA 

Let us welcome you to our school De- | FOR WOMEN | | 39th Year—Individual Instruction. Personal Super. 

partment office ir the Aeolian Building, | | 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 32nd year | | visio, Fe am ow re Pe (four 

right opposite tke Public Library. A | r rite “pec ‘ rs ipils’ — wayyy SM re pice, Mace mone 
College Graduate is in charge who will Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster Co venue te beni School Susie. r Degrees 0 ——— 
gladly give you information on any and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Re- 


school or type of school in the United . : ange . : nd ciprocal Relations with University of Pennsy|vania. 
States. The salad is free for all who Historic Ornament, Illustration. Prepara Dormitories for Women. A School of Inspiration, 


re interested in schools for themselves tory courses. Loyalty and Success, Year Book mailed free. 
or their children Positions and orders filled. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Our offices have long been the meeting Offices, Studios, Dormitories, BROAD AND REED 


place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now 


aeeet St ot ane teas eee DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


know of this service. 

If you are not contemplating a visit to Established 1874 . 
New York and have some educational Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. . 

problem to solve, we shall be glad to 


Papyentelenan ‘Wineus tdi duals Finest Conservatory in the West 


as to age, type of school, location and Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
amount of tuition so that our recom- and Drawing, Orai Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and 
mendation may be fully helpful. Enclose educational principle: s. Numerous Lectures, Cone certs and Recitals through- 


St , ps opens | t th h studio: Puetent, La Accom tions, Teac! 
stamped return envelope and address: diplomas yand degrees conferred. Many Tee advantages. We own our —-- F— located 


The Director. School Department in the center of most cultural pb 
Students May Enter Now. 


T HE RED Book MAGAZINE For detatled information address 
33 W. 42nd St. New York City JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





UINIVERSIZY 


eT iy 


pone Arts and 
Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, 
Pre-Medicine, Home Economics, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Manual Training, 
Preparatory, High School, Commerce, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost 
of board and room, as well as tuition, 
is exceptionally low. 


are available ia our catalog. The Uni- 


versity is governed by a board of trus- | 


tees—all influential men, eager for 
the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beauti- 
fully situated, forty-four miles from 
Chicago. 


Fifty-first year opens Oct. 1, 1923. 


Address President for free catalog. 
Box 10 University Hall, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 
Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College School of Commerce 
Professional Schools:—Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Chiropody 
School of Music University High School 
Training School for Nurses 


Send for Bulletin 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Beauty C Culture 


it in a thoroughly practical short 
course. Positions awaiting grad- 
uates, or we will equip shop of 
SS your own if preferred. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 
OF DENTAL SURGERY 


FFERS a four-year course of instruction leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Graduation from the four-year, fifteen-unit course, 
of an accredited high school or the equivalent as ac- 
cepted by your State University, is required for ad- 
mission 

42nd Annual Session Begins October 3 

Enrollment is restricted and application for ad- 
mission should be made at once. Address REG- 
ISTRAR, Dept. R. B. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 
1745 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill, 











DENTISTS’ OFFICE ASSISTANTS 


TIVISON DENTAL INSTITUTE "Sissicu," 
FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS and DENTAL MECHANICS 


Clean, Pleasant, Fascinating and Very Profitable 


POSITIONS AWAIT Women GRADUATES 
Tnlimited field for laboratory work. Demand increases 
Yatave opportunity to have faduates gost 


furni 
Write For Full Particulars TODAY 














Detailed figures | 





| BOX 632 BATTL 





cx omen Kredi On | 
ER 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 

Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorougk preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible 

tions in the country. Frigh School graduates — 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


Register now for fall term 


We are now in ournew building in a fine residential 
section of ( *hicago—within walking distance of two 
of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. New gymnasiums—new classrooms and lab- 
oratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 








CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
nces Musselman,Principal, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., 


Box 28, 
Chicago, Illinois 








BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOLS 


iG SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. SCH 
Senet. OF HOME ECONOMICS. Each Paes 
Sanitariu Superb equipment and unusual! facilities 
for practical euperienee. Illustrated announcemen: 
SANITARIUM EXTENSION peran TMENT 
E CREEK, MICHIGAN 





The Sargent School f3.7ysice! 


Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. RGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





. ’ . 
Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods, 
l’ractice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ Residence. 
For particulars address 
T. ILLMAN, Principal 
Box R, 4000 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





National Kindergarten Otro 


37th year. (Accredited.) Students may enter as late as Oc- 
tobe rl, 1923. Twoand three-year courses. Six Dormitories 
on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


Address, Dept. 92, 2444 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, TI. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS’ 
KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
Stu jents enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence 

ies. sitions for graduates Address Miss 
» Principal, Five R, New York 
Washington Square, New York City. 





University Bldg., 


School of NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Loan Fund. Scholarship to 
Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 
Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
by lea s »fes- 
Saves Humanity ”y le rning Nur ing Pre fes 
sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. 
idy at this STATE ACCREDITED school. 
njoyable school life. Write for catalog: Dept. R. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 








Paid while 


you st 29th year. 





| The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


| Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 


from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 





for Physical | 


| N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
| NEW YORK 


The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you wil! 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this schoo! is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 




















WA N TE D Men and Women 
To Learn Photography! 

Photographers and Photo-Engravers 

earn $200 to $500 per month. The field is 


uncrowded. Learn these profitable and fascinatin 
professions. Taught by largest and best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low, 


Get this FREE Book! presictigey er, fc 
book describing wonderful opportunities in this field, 


Mlinois College of Photography, Box 6103, Effingham, I. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 

Three to_six months’ course. 

Motion Picture, Commer- 

cial, Portraiture. Practical 

instruction. Modern e wipe nt. 
Ask for Catalog No. 


CHICAGO 
___630So. Wabash Ave. 


BROOKLYN 
505 State St. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, 
— in iNDUSTRIAL ARTS, HOME Economics, 
APPLIED ARTS. Modern Dormitory for Wom 
Write Dept. B. for calais and book of slewe. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, Sig crete, exc 


Day ening Cla 
Unusual opportunities in Chicago to 
earn wie learnin, 

for ‘BLUE Boox’’ 
cHicAco TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
1069 Ch cago Tech Bid; Be , Chicago 


141 W. 36 St. 














zLECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Condensed Course. Complete in one 
year. Theory and practical applications— 
construction, installation, testing 

Write for catalog. 31st year begins Sep- 
tember 26th, 1923. 

116 Takoma Ave., wi hi dD. c. 




















COLLEGE 








Columbia School of Drafting 
Specializing i in training of pe geo Draftsmen— 
others; personal in- 
struction; complete course .s to 9 months. For 
information ad ‘ess Local Dept. 2117, 2. C. Claflin. 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wash., D. C 

















zz 7 . . E 
Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineer 
in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance examinations. High 
School Diploma not required. Compact courses made up of 
essentials only. Expenses low. For catalog address 

4 ark Avenue, Angola, Ind. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Balt Balfour Johnstone School 


Preparatory for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 
and Military Academies. 
Open all the year. 
13th Floor, 64 W. Randolph Street 


Write for circular 
CHICAGO, ILI 





Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monot 
onous Pitch, Attention Deafness and Cognate defects 
correcte 2d. Conducted by Dr. Soahenes Martin, (himself 
mee a confirmed stammerer). Normal courses ry 
Teac hers of Speech Improv ement. as Dewitt Park, Ithaca, 





Per year 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





: The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the 
School Information selection of the school suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information coliected by personal visits to the schools 
age, Previous education, the kind of school you wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address: The Director, School Department 
33 West 42nd Street New York C icy | 


In writing please give full details as to 





MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 1638 
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Mrs. Blakely 
—How Do You Do! 


“ 


y. 


He had met her only once before. 


Some one had pre- 


sented him at a reception both had attended. He had 


conversed with her a little, danced with her once. 


And 


now, two weeks later, he sees her approaching with a 
young lady whom he surmises is her daughter. 


“Why, Mrs. Blakely, how do you do!” he exclaims, 
rushing forward impulsively. But, Mrs. Blakely, accus- 
tomed to the highest degree of courtesy at all times, re- 
turns his greeting coldly. 

And nodding briefly, she passes on—leaving the young 
man angry with her, but angrier with himself for blun- 
dering at the very moment he wanted most to create a 


favorable impression. 


O you know what to say toa woman 
when meeting her for the first time 


alter an 
know what 
when leaving her 
Would 
to have 
you, | 


met you”? 


introduction ? 

to say to a 
after an 
you say “Good-bye, I am very glad 
Or, if she said that to 
w would you answer? 


Do you 
woman 
introduction ? 


It is just such little unexpected situations 


like tl 


pose us to sudden embarrassments. 
do the wrong thing, the incorrect 


us like te 
thing. 


It condemns us as ill-bred. 


se that take us off our guard and ex- 


None of 


It makes 


us ill at ease when we should be well poised. 
It makes us self-conscious and un- 


comfortable 


when we 


should be 


calm, self-possessed, confident of 


urselves. 
The 
and say on all 
greatest personal 
or woman can have. 
against the 
ders. It acts 
ness of others. 


humiliation of conspicuous blun- 
as an armor against the rude- 

It gives an ease of manner, a 
certain calm dignity and self-possession that 
people recognize and respect 


knowledge of what to do 
occasions 
asset 


is the 
any man 
It protects 


constantly irising. 





Do You Ever Feel 
That You Don’t 
“Belong”? 


Perhaps you 
have been to a 
party lately, or a 
dinner, or a re- 
ception of some 
kind Were you 
entirely at ease 
sure of yourself, 
confident that you 
would not do or 
say anything that 
others would rec- 
ognize as ill-bred ? 

Or, were you 
self - conscious, 
fraid of doing or 
saying the wrong 
thing, constantly 
on the alert—never 
wholly comfortable 
for a minute? 

Many people 
feel “alone” in a 
ut of place 
» not know 

ike stran- 
them— 

create a 
rst ampres- 
When they 
ntroduced 

not know 
how to start con- 
flowing 
smoothly and nat- 
irally. At the din- 


They 
how to 
gers ke 
now to 
good 


versation 





ner tahle they feel 


ial Bargain! 

The Famous Book of Etiquette | 

Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $32° 
ON LY For avery 


Limited Time 
For a short time only we are making 
this amazing offer to send you the com- 
plete authentic original BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual 


publisher's price ! 





You have always wanted to own the two 
remarkable books that give poise, ease, 
dignity, self-confidence. Almost 500,000 
people have purchased them at the regu- 
lar price of $3.50. If you act NOW you 
can receive the same two authoritative and 
fascinating volumes for only $1.98. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money is necessary. Just clip and mail 
the coupon to us at once. We will send you 
the complete two-volume set and when it 
arrives you have the privilege of giving the 
postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) 
for the regular $3.50 set! 

Surely you are not going to let this offer 
*. by. - Clip and mail A... coupon NOW 
while you are thinking about it. 








constrained, em- 
barrassed. Some- 
they always 

they don't 


how 
feel that 
“belong.” 


Little Blunders That Take Us 
Off Our Guard 


There are so many problems of conduct 
How 


should asparagus 
iten? How 
should the finger- 
bowl be the 
napkin, the fork and 
knife? Whose name 
should be mentioned 
first making 
an introduction? 
How should invita- 
tions be worded? 
How should the 
home be decorated 
for a wedding? 
What clothes should 
be taken on a trip 
South ? 

In public, at the 
theatre, at the dance, 
on the train—wher- 
ever we go and with 
hap- 

en- 
counter problems 
that make it neces- 
sary for us to hold 
well in 
pre- 
e€xX- 


be e 


used 


when 


to the 


homever we 


pen to be. we 


ourselves 
hand 
know 


, 
tto do and 


pared 


Let the Book of 
Etiquette Be Your 
Social Guide 


For your own 
happiness, for your 
own peace of mind 
and your own ease, 
it is important that 


you know definitely 
the accepted rules of 
conduct in all public 

places. 
It is not expensive 
dress that counts 
most in social but correct manner, 
knowledge of form. Nor is it par- 
ticularly clever speech that wins the largest 
audiences. If one knows the little secrets of 
entertaining conversation. if one is able to say 
ilways the right thing at the right time, 
one cannot help being a pleasing and ever- 


guest. 


circles 


social 


elcome 

The Book of Etiquette, social secretary to 
thousands of men and women, makes it pos- 
sible for every one to do, say, write and wear 
ilways that which is absolutely correct and 
in good form—gives to every one a new ease 
ind poise of manner, a new self-confidence 
ind assurance. It smooths away the little 
crudities—does amazing things in the mat- 
ter of self-cultivation. 


Send No Money 


Take advantage of the important special- 
dition, low-price offer made elsewhere on 
this page. Send today for your set of the 
famous Book of Etiquette. These two val- 
uable volumes will protect you from embar- 
rassments, give you new ease and poise of 
manner, tell you exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear on every occasion 

No money is necessary. Just clip and mail 
The complete two-volume set of 
vill be sent to you at 


the coupon 
the Book of Etiquette 
Give the postman only $1.98 (plus few 
postage) on arrival—instead of $3.50 
is the regular publishing price. If you 
you may 
days and 
with- 


ymce. 
cents 
which 
ire not delighted with these 
return them at any time within 5 
your money will be refunded at once 
out question. 

This coupon is worth money to you. It will 
bring you the famous Book of Etiquette at al- 
most half the regular price. Use it—today! 
Nelson Doubleday. Inc., Dept. 510, Garden 
City New York. 

Ne ee 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 510 
Garden City, New York 


T am glad to know of the special low-price edition of 
the Book of Etiquette. fon may send me these two 
volumes without any money in advance, When they ar- 
rive I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents 
postage) in full payment—instead of the regular price 
of $.50. Tam to have the privilege of returning the 
Book of Etiquette any time within 5 days if I am not 
delighted with it 


bo« ks 


Address............ ean 
Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return 
privilege. 
(Order 
rder.) 


from outside the U.S. are payable $2.35 cash with 





C) The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


LIFE INSURANCE WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Three great fears that haunt 


HREE GREAT FEARS 

walk with men from their 
offices to their homes, and sit 
with them by their firesides at 
night. 

They are as old as the race, 
and yet new in the experience 
of every individual member 
of it. 

‘They break rudely into con- 
versations of husbands and 
wives, causing sudden silences. 
They thrust themselves be- 
tween the faces of men and 
their little ones with quick 
stabs of apprehension. 

Three gnawing fears: 

—the fear of the loss of health 

the fear of the loss of the job 

the fear of a dependent old age. 

Youth laughs at all three 
fears. Health seems bound- 
less then; the job a mere game; 
and old age lost in the far, dim 
future. 


The fear that seems foolish 
at 21 is very real at 35 

But many a man comes to himself 
with a start in his early thirties or 
forties. 

“IT am not progressing as fast as 
I ought,” he says to himself. “Other 
And he be- 
gins to ask very earnestly: ““Where 
am I going to be ten years from 
now? 


men are passing me.” 


In such a mental attitude men 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto: 





turn in large numbers to the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

For this is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Institute—a fact 
which makes it unique among the 
forces of business training. 

The men who turn to it are not 
boys; their average age is a little 
over thirty; and eighty-five per cent 
of them are married. 

They are attracted to the Institute 
because it enables them, thru the 
teaching of all- the fundamentals of 
business, to safeguard 
against two of the Three Great 
Fears—loss of a job and dependent 
old age. 


themselves 


For years the Institute has de- 
voted itself exclusively to the single 
work of training men for higher ex- 
ecutive business—the 
positions that demand a knowledge 
of the fundamentals that underlie all 
business—the positions which banish 
the fear of the loss of a job or de- 
pendent old age. The Institute of- 
fers no training for specialized tasks 
of narrow opportunity. It has only 
one Course of executive training. 


positions in 


Advisory Council 

On its Advisory Council are: JoserH 
Frencn JoHNsON, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce; 
Generat CoreEMAnN DvPont, the well- 
known Percy H. 
Jounston, President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimpart, Dean 
of the Engineering Colleges, Cor- 
nell University; Jonun Hays 


business executive; 


| 903 Astor Place 


the fireside 


The proof of the Institute’s power is 
found in the men who are now moving 
forward to larger success with the help 
of its training. Among its thousands of 
subscribers are such men as Stephen B. 
Mambert, Vice President, Thomas A. 
Edison Industries; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Co.; Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company, makers of Tux 
and L.ife-Buoy Soap, and scores of 
others who gladly testify as to the value 
of the Institute Course and Service. 


At least you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 


If you are in your twenties, or thirties, 
or forties, it lies within your power to 
give yourself the kind of training that 
will banish fear. 

The fear of the breakdown that so 
often comes from the futile struggle in 
a monotonous position need never trou- 
ble you. You may lift yourself forever 
out of the class of men of whom there 
ire too many into the class for whom 
the demand always exceeds the supply. 

\n institute that can help you do this 

that has proved its help in thousands 
of other lives—is worth your investiga- 
lion at least. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


To make investigation very easy, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has pub- 
lished a 118-page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” To thousands of men it 
has proved the great turning point; it 
contains valuable information, and is 
worth an evening of any man’s time. It 
will be sent entirely without obligation. 
It is the first step in the banishment of 
fear; send for your copy now 


U Alexander Hamilton Institute 


New York City 





HammMonp, the eminent engineer; 
Frepverick H. Hvurpman, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant; JEREMIAH 
W. Jenks, the statistician and 


economist. Name 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’ which 
| | may keep without obligation. 


Print Here 


Business 


Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 








Address. 


Business 
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C The idealizing touch of 
COTY Face Powder in- 
tensifies the beauty of every 
woman. Gach of the eight 
true shades accentuates that 
colouring so fascinating in | 
blonde, brunette and red- 
haired types 

THREE SIZE BOXES — LARGE 


MEDIUM-~-AND COMPACT AND IN 
ALL THE COTY PERFUME ODEUR® 











Address “Dep't R.B. 10” for 

“THE ART OF USING POWDER® 
a guide to the accentuation of 
fascinating types-sent on request 
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714. Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ADD STILL GREATER CHARM TO THE LOVELIEST FACES 
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No flavor was ever more popular Crisp, delicious — 


The old favorite flavor—Lic-O-Rice that’s Cinn-O-Mon. 


Pep-O-Mint soothes the mouth ‘ = : 
P , hein —good for a “tickly” throat, too. than Wint-O-Green. 


and throat and helps digestion. 
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ANN MASON 
in “The Last Warning” 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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BEATRICE SWANSON 
in “Dew Drop Inn” 


Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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SARA SOUTHERN 
in “The Fool” 


Photo by White Studio, New Y ork 
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LLE TAYLOR 
Film Star 
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Beautiful Women 
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HELEN FORD 
in **Helen of Troy” 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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COLLEEN MOORE 
Film Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 














Mother Is Waiting 


By ~AANGELO PATRI 


Decoratiom by ARTHUR &. BECHER 


. OTHER is waiting.”” We said that 
first as little children. It was good 
to visit foreign lands behind the red barn 
and the far orchard, but soon the strange- 
ness palled upon us, there came a hint of 
fear, and we remembered with a lift of joy 
that at home among beloved and common 
things, Mother was waiting. 
called Towser and raced to Mother’s arms. 
Always, through good days and_ bad, 
Mother waited. That thought stayed us, 
a mighty wall of defense. We sallied forth 
now and again, to try our strength, secure 
in the faith that, win or lose, we were 
conquerors in her spirit whose strength was 
the strength of ten. 
When school, the place of alluring adven- 
ture, opened to us, we trod its halls with 
high heart and courage undaunted. What 


Hastily we: 


if the big fellow threatened? Suppose the 
blue speller did floor us? And if we didn’t 
get the right answer and had to stay in? 
Mother was waiting, and we'd tell her all 
about it, and the sky would clear again. 

School ended, we took our modest share 
of honors, and the boys and girls crowded 
about with laughter and handclasps, and 
invitations to join in the frolic. We liked 
it all. We were glad and proud, but 
wistful too. Our eyes strayed to the 
fringe of older folk, and we said: “Thanks, 
thanks. Just a~minute, and I'll come. 
Mother is waiting.” And we _ hastened 
away to show and share the fortunes of 
the day. 

The years passed, and responsibilities 
doubled and trebled. Duties pressed and 
doubts beset us. Hope led us far afield, 








and often we were back behind the red 
barn or in the far orchard, and the longing 
to turn and flee was almost too strong to be 
fought down. 

Dimly then we began to understand what 
Mother’s waiting had meant tous. Vaguely 
we sensed its power. No passive, idle 
posture in this waiting. It was the greatest 
driving force in our lives. It had pushed 
and pulled and prodded us forward. It had 
cleared the road for our hesitant feet. It 
had encouraged and cheered and inspired 
our efforts. It was a flaming hungry pas- 
sion that knew no ease until its end had 
been accomplished. 

We must go forth and perform wonders. 
We must explore the unknown lands, sail 
the uncharted seas and bring back treasure 
to lay at her feet, for Mother was waiting. 


That expectant, impelling waiting was the 
trumpet-call that dominated our lives. 
And how lightly we accepted it! 
what a casual air we took it as our right! 


With 


How crude, how stupid we were! Only 
now, when her waiting is almost over and 
a chill dread clamps our hearts, do we 
realize a bit of the wonderful, beautiful 
consecration of the life of the mother who 
waited for us. 

Mothers are the same the world over. 
Their days are spent in waiting, and their 
nights in watching. Blithely their children 
come and go, bringing triumphs to be shared 
and wounds to be healed; and if they but 
carry the light of love in their eyes, the 
mothers are content. 

“They shall not be ashamed that wait 
for me.” 




















By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


My boy, be easy with your friend. 

To him be very glad to lend; 

Make smooth his way whene’er you can; 
Don’t tell his faults to any man. 

Spare him your censure; shut your eyes 
To little flaws which may arise. 

But in your search for fame or pelf, 

Do not be easy with yourself. 


For others have a gentle way; 

Forgive their sins whene’er you may. 
But with yourself be strict. Make sure 
That fault of yours shall not endure. 
See in yourself each trifling flaw, 

And make yourself obey the law. 
O’erlook the wrongs which others do, 
But never blind yourself to you. 


Although deceit might win your fight, 
Compel yourself to do what’s right. 
Of others’ weakness never speak, 

But do not let yourself be weak. 

Have pity for the many woes 

Which every man about you knows; 
But when a trial comes to you, 

Be glad that you can see it through. 


Keep conscience always as your guide 
And by its whisperings abide. 

Be lenient and kind of heart; 

Utter no speech which leaves a smart. 
But always wheresoe’er you turn, 
Remember, with yourself, be stern. 

Be strict in all you say and do, 

Not with your neighbors, but with you. 
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Palmolive takes itscolor fromthe # 
palm and olive oil blend which is 
responsible for its mildness. It is 

is much nature's own color as the 
green of grass and leaves. 


Remember this when you are en 
oving its wonderful cleansing 
qualities and marveling at its 
mildness. Palmolive is a modern 
scientific blend of the most per- 
fect soapingredients that the 
world has been able to discover 
in 3,000 years. 


Palm and olive oils 
: : 
—nothing else—give 
: : 
nature's green color 


Pai nF lic Soap. 


Beauty Secrets 


Reflecting 
| of the Past 


Wash with this mildest at bed-time 
—massaging the creamy lather well in 
Then rinse very thoroughly. Dry the skin 
well, and—if necessarv—apply cold cream 


Women of ancient Egypt knew that cleanli- 
ness was the first aid to beauty. But they 
knew, too, that cleansing methods must be 


mild, gentle. 


Soap 


Famous Egyptian beauties solved the problem 
by using palm and olive oils. The same rare, 
natural oils are blended in Palmolive Soap 
today. 

; How it acts 
This gentle, thorough cleanser never leaves 
skin dry and rough 


[he smooth, creamy lather actually soothes 
as it cleanses. Yet it removes every trace of 
dirt,perspiration, and surplus oil accumulated 
in the tiny pore openings 

Your skin is kept free of imperfections which 
result from pore-clogging. It remains fresh, 
soft, radiantly clear. 

How to use it 


Never sleep without cleansing the skin. 


- ; } > le + »,] } 
Note care ully the name and wrapper. Palmol 


Mornings — just an invigorating rinse in cold 
water to bring the fine, natural color to your 
cheeks 

Supreme quality—low price 


This scientific combination is within the 
reach of all—at the price of ordinary soap. 
Palmolive Soap is produced in such enormous 
quantities that the price is brought extremely 
low. Thus 25¢ quality costs but roc. 


Everyone can afford this thorough, gentle 
cleanser—for every toilet purpose, hands, 
face, and the whole body. 


Supply yourself today with a cake of Palmolive 
Soap. Once you experience the effects of its 
profuse, creamy, smooth lather no other soap 


will satisfy. 


> Soap 1. 


The Palmolive Co 


Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25-cent 
quality for 
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eA Tap on the Jaw 


E had fought a hundred and 
twenty-five battles and was 
champion of the world. So he re- 
tired to take life easy on his farm. 
But the promoters lured him forth 
to fight another man, offering him the 
salary of the President of the United 
States. I was one of the several 
thousand who paid their money at 
the gate. 
The betting was two to one on the 
champion. He stepped into the ring 
with a jaunty smile, and why not? 


He had longer experience and a longer 
reach and was fighting before a 


friendly crowd. Surely, we thought, 
this will be easy for him; and we were 
still thinking it, when all of a sudden 
he was down on his knees. 

There was nothing brutal about it. 
He seemed to have slipped. We 
could not believe, as the referee began 
his slow, measured count, that he 
would not jump to his feet again. 
Could such a little blow put a man 
out? Why, it was hardly more than 
a tap on the jaw! 

I said as much to my neighbor. 
(Fate is always kind to me at such 
affairs, setting me beside some stranger 
who is wise in records and inside stuff.) 

“He seemed in perfect condition,” 
I exclaimed, “and he’s been leading a 
clean, healthy life down there on his 
farm!” 


“Clean life, sure,” my neighbor 
answered. “But it takes a lot more 
than that. A man can’t goaway from 
the ring for a couple of years and ex- 
pect to stand up under punishment 
when he comes back. You can’t take 
them taps on the jaw, my friend, un- 
less you're taking "em every day.” 

I have been something of a listener 
to speeches and something of a reader 
of books; but nowhere have I en- 
countered a more profound observa- 
tion on life than fell from the lips of 
my untutored friend. 

You can have just about so much 
from the grab-bag of life, but you can’t 
put both hands in. You can say to 
yourself; “I will run away from 
worry. I will retire and enjoy my- 
self.” And Fate answers: “Retire if 
you like, but the worries that are 
small today, because you are in the 
thick of the fight, will loom very much 
larger when you have nothing else to 
think about. The price of ease is soft- 
ness; make no: mistake about that.” 

And the prayer of the wise man, I 
take it, is, “Lord, keep me supple,” not, 
“Lord, keep me safe. Put some dis- 
appointments in, along with my fair 
share of good cheer and good luck— 
some losses, some hard nuts to crack.” 

For these are taps on the jaw, 
which a man can’t take unless he 
is “taking "em every day.” 
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ECAUSE we know from long 

experience that the most delt- 
cate silks and woolens can be safely 
washed, we ask you to avoid possi- 
ble dangers by making a simple 
yet conclusive soap test. 


Here is the test: 


Before risking your precious gar- 
ments, ask yourself: 


“Would I be willing to use 
this soap on my face?” 


the most delicate white and col- 
ored fabrics. If you suspect it 
_ be too strong, we urge you 


to cautious. 


It is not by mere chance that Ivory 
Flakes is one of the very few soaps for 
delicate fabrics which can stand this test. 


Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap—the very 
same Ivory Soap that women every- 
where use daily to protect and preserve 
lovely complexions. The only differ- 
ence is in the form. 


Since Ivory Flakes is pure, mild and 
gentle enough for the skin—yes, even 
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“Before you wash precious Silks and woolens 
make this test 


In addition to having a real margin 
of safety beyond other soaps for the 
more delicate things, Ivory Flakes is 
economical enough for use in washing 
the heavier articles that need care and 
the protection of pure soap — linens, 
blankets, draperies, and so on. 


If you will accept the offer made in 
the lower right-hand corner of this 
page, we shall gladly send you a sam- 
ple of Ivory Flakes and the beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “The Care of 


Lovely Garments.” 


Full size packages of Ivory 
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Thatis the whole test for any soap, for a baby’s skin — it is, of course, safe Flakes are for sale in gro- yOu 

no matter of what kind or form. for any fabric which can stand the cery and department stores ‘Ting 

If the soap is pure enough and touch of pure water. Just whip up the h mm 
‘ld Donte i I rich Ivory suds, as directed on the Ivory everywhere. R 

mud enough to safe yo Flakes box, and dip the garment into 

your skin, it is naturally safe for it with perfect confidence. PROCTER & GAMBLE mos 


IVORY so FLAK 
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KES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer liter 
7 f ; hat 
a t " 
~ } fo i 
~e ; Pui 
Silkiness Preserved in ‘ 
7 ut 
Washing Angora Wool pu 
WO lace wool shawls made of soft f 
Angora yarn were bought in Eng- (4Vi 
land several years ago. One was worn 
and was washed over and over with and 
Ivory Flakes, in spite of warnings 
against water. The other shawl was 


put away. After a while they were i 
compared. Their owner says there is 

not the slightest difference—in tex- 

ture, color, softness —and declares this 

is the highest tribute she can pay to 

the safety of Ivory Flakes. 


(Shawl and owner’s letter on file 
in the Procter & Gamble office.) 





Tissue-thin Tan Crépe 
WASHED PERFECTLY 





[VORY 





















HIS delicate blouse of tan crépe, with its 

lovely embroidery, ‘‘was too costly a garment 
unless it could be washed,” says its owner’s 
letter to us. “I laundered it with Ivory Flakes 
with most gratifying results.” She has washed 
it with Ivory Flakes six times, and the colors 
and texture are as fresh-looking as when it was 


first bought. 


(Blouse and owner’s letter on file 


Free—this package and booklet 


LT ie 


A sample package of Ivory Flakes 
and the beautifully illustrated book ra 
let, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” : E \] 
will be sent to you without charge 
on application to Section 28-JF, 








in the Procter & Gamble office.) Dept. of Home Economics, The {or 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Renf 
en 
Ohio. ; 
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And now Mr. 
Tarkington invites 
you to attend the wed- 
ding of Muriel and 
Renfrew, the two 
most delightful young 
people in his whole 
gallery of youth. This 
story reveals the 
great novelist at his 
literary best—a best 
that has twice won 
for him the famous 
Pulitzer Prize and 
put him on every list 
of the ten greatest 
living cAmericans, 
and in all lists of the. 
country’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens. 


ere Comes the 





ridegroom 


By 


BoOoTH 


ARLY on a warm and perfumed June morning made for 

brides and birds, the lark’s first caroling to the new sun 
(or it may have been an early rising Ford) awakened young 
Renfrew Mears for the last time from slumber in the house 
of his parents; for he was to be a bridegroom at noon that day. 
His waking thoughts were of his Best Man, about whom Renfrew 
had a definite anxiety, well founded upon the Best Man’s having 
insisted (with the ring in his pocket) upon hiring a taxicab for 
a trip to Beloochistan and the Italian Lakes, after the bachelor 
dinner the preceding evening. 





TARKINGTON 


Across the street, Miss Muriel Elliott was awakened by the 
same lark, if lark it were. At noon she was to be Miss no more 
forever; and her first thoughts were filial, being of her dear old 
father. Yet they were not wholly tender. Mr. Elliott, at the 
wedding rehearsal, the afternoon before, had missed his cue for 
giving her away and had stood looking up at the Gothic beams 
of the church, motionless in a bland daydream. “If he does 
it today,” thought Muriel, “Ill throw something at him, right 
there!” 

The bridegroom’s mother awoke with the thought of a small 
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medicine chest which the bride had promised to keep always at 
hand for the preservation of Renfrew’s health. Mustard plasters 
had been overlooked by some inexplicable oversight and must be 
added to the chest before the ceremony 

The bride’s mother awoke to a nervous certainty that she had 
forgotten something she had meant to tell the caterer: but she 
couldn’t think what it was. 

The bridegroom’s father awoke thinking how impossible it was 
to believe that this was his boy’s wedding-day; the time was so 
short since his own wedding-day. (But he forgot to mention his 
thought to his wife. After all, the time had been long enough 
for him to acquire the habit of forgetting to mention such 
thoughts to her.) 

The bride’s father awoke to thoughts so sentimental that pres- 
ently he found his eyes in danger of becoming a little watery; 
but he brightened up as he shaved, realizing that all the fuss 
would be over tomorrow and the house could quiet down again. 
Besides, Renfrew was a fine, steady young man, of the most 
amiable disposition in the world. It wasn’t like seeing your 
daughter marry somebody you didn’t know anything about, as so 
many daughters do! 


WO other awakenings, one in each of the well-shaded and sub- 

stantial houses, may be mentioned: that of Miss Daisy Mears, 
nine-year-old sister of the bridegroom, and that of Master Robert 
Elliott, similar in age, the fat little brother of the bride. These 
two were to march together up the aisle, following the bride and 
her father; they were to carry sweet flowers with them, and were 
to look pure and dignified—a difficult matter. Robert awoke 
thinking of cake icings he had seen in sculpturesque preparation 
ind had secretly tested, wielding a heavy forefinger to the damage 
of the sculpture. But Daisy awoke to build fairy pictures in her 
mind’s eye; pictures in which the bride was nowhere, obliterated 
by a magnificent flower-bearing personage much like a stately 
Queen of Sheba lately prevalent in a movie Daisy had attended. 
And at ten o’clock her conception of this personage, exquisitely 
curled, made an appearance in the front yard, to permit public 
admiration of pomp in pink chiffon, white silk stockings and 
bright little buckled black pumps. The public, however, con- 
sisted principally of a small next-door neighbor, little Elsie 
Threamer, who came to the hedge between the two lawns for 
conference. 

“Why, my dear! Aren't you invited?” Daisy asked, in what 
she believed to be her mother’s most fashionable manner. 

“Of course I am,” Elsie replied, and her lovely, placid eyes 
showed her astonishment. (In the matter of personal beauty, if 
not of the present moment’s high adornment, she had greatly the 
advantage of Daisy.) ‘Why, I told you yesterday Mamma said 
I could go to the wedding!” 

“But my dear! Not like that?” the airy Daisy exclaimed. 
“Isn't that the very frock you wore to Lawrence Coy’s party 
munce an’ munce an’ munce ago?” 

“Well, what of it?” Elsie inquired, not unreasonably. She was 
charmingly and appropriately dressed for the purpose of attending 
a wedding. “I look all right, don’t I?” 

Daisy laughed with an increased airiness; for her fast approach- 
ing importance had gone to her head. 

“Well, what if you do or what if you don't?” she said. “The 
main thing is, / got so much on my mind I hardly got time to 
notice!’’ And she plagiarized a desire she had several times heard 
on. the lips of her elders of late. “My goodness, but I do wish 
it was all over!” 

“What for?” Elsie asked. “What for do you wish that? 
What'd be the good of getting up a wedding just to have it be 
over?” 

“Oh, but my dear!” Daisy exclaimed with a gesture that car- 
ried aloft both of her small and expressive hands. “My dear! 
Just think of me!” 

“What for?” 

“What for? Why, my goodness! Just think of me marchin’ 
up the church aisle with the whole town a-lookin’ an’ a-lookin’ 
an’ a-lookin’ at me! Oh, my dear!” 

“Well,” said Miss Threamer, reassuringly, “Robert Elliott’s 
goin’ to march with you, isn't he?” 

“Isn't it terrabler” Daisy moaned. 
to march with that ole fat thing!” 

“What I meant,’ her neighbor explained, “—1 meant Robert’ll 
be all dressed up an’ everything, too. Of course when you march 
up the aisle the people on your side’ll look at you, but the people 
on Ais side’ll look at him.” 
“Look at Robert, you mean?” 


“Just think of me havin’ 


The idea was evidently a new 
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one to the mind of the bridegroom’s sister, and after a momen- 
tary pause of incredulity, she made plain her conviction of its 
preposterousness. “Why, my goodness, Elsie Threamer, what 
would anybody look at Robert Elliott for, unless they wanted to 
get sick or somep’m?” 

“They'll haf to, Daisy. On his side the aisle they'll haf to 
look at him, and on your side they'll haf to look at you. They 
can’t help it.” } 

“My goodness! 
they?” 

“Not in church,” Elsie insisted. “In church you haf to look 
where you got to. On Sunday don’t you haf to look at the 
minister, or else at the families in front of you?” 

“This isn’t Sunday,’ Daisy reminded her. “I only wish it was! 
If it was Sunday I wouldn’t haf to march up that aisle with 
everybody in the whole world gogglin’ at me. I guess you never 
did these things, Elsie, else you'd know more about it. I do wish 
it was over!” 

“I bet Robert does, too,” her friend said, glancing across the 
street to where Master Elliott, noticeably betailored and haber- 
dashed, had made his appearance in something of the driven 
manner of a person physically urged forth from a house. “I het 
Robert wishes it worse’n you do, Daisy!” 

“Robert? I just guess he doesn’t! All Ae thinks about is how 
much he'll get to eat when we have the food afterward. He 
hasn’t got everything on his mind like J have.” And Daisy added 
casually, as Robert slowly sauntered toward them across the 
street: “My, but I hate him!” 

Robert paused at the gate. ‘Wha’ chu doin’?” he inquired 
critically. “Showin’ off in your skimpy little ole pink suit?” 

Excitement had already given Daisy a high color, but upon this 
uncalled-for insult, indignation deepened the tint. “Look here!” 
she exclaimed in a shrill voice. ‘‘Don’t you dare to set one foot 
inside my father and mother’s yard. I got disgrace enough 
already for one day to haf to march up that church aisle with 
you; I don’t want everybody seein’ me in your fat ole companies 
anywheres else!”’ 

“My heavens!” Robert retorted hotly. “You don’t think I wunt 
to march up that church aisle with vou, do you?” 

“You do,” said Daisy promptly. 

“What!” 

“Course you do! But I warn you right here, Mr. Robert 
Elliott, it’s the last time you'll ever get the chance! Why. I 
wouldn’t march up that church aisle with you again if they gave 
me a hunderd dollars!” 

“J wouldn’t march up it with you ¢this time,” the ungallant 
Robert retorted, “not unless they took and made me!” 

“T wouldn’t do it again,’ Daisy shouted, “—not if they said | 
had to do it or either get burned to death!” 

“And J wouldn't,’ Robert informed her, also shouting, “I 
wouldn't if they were goin’ to take and drown me!” 

“They ought to!” 

“Ought to what?” 

“Ought to drown you!” Daisy explained, still shouting. 

“Drown me?” 

“Yes, they ought! They ought to drowned you long ag 
They ought to drowned you when you were little, an’ saved the 
money for all the food you ate ever since!” 

But this was going too far. Robert advanced from the gate 
threateningly. “Look here!” he said. “You look here! You 
aren't goin’ to be allowed to just run over everybody around 
here!” 

‘Don't you dare come near me!” Daisy warned him. 

“Yes, I will, too! You think you're so big in your skimpy litt 
ole’ pink suit, LII—Ill take an’ I'll—” 

“What'll you do? I'd just like you to dare say what youre 
goin’ to do so much!” 

“I'll take that skimpy little ole pink suit an’ bury it in a hole 
I'll dig in the ground!” said Robert, still advancing. “I'l take 
that skimpy little ole pink suit—” 


People can look where they want to, can’t 


Bul Daisy lifted up the voice she used in emergencies: 
whole volume of sound within her power. ‘“Mamma!” shi 

shrieked. “Mamma! Mom-mui!’ 

Then, as Master Elliott halted, greatly disconcerted, Mrs. Mears 
looked down from a window upstairs. 

“Children! Children! What are you doing? 
to behave on the wedding-day?” 

Robert hastily turned back toward the gate, hoping to get out 
of sight before matters should go farther; but he was not to be 
spared. 


Is that the way 
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“1 will,” he said with sudden decisiveness. “‘I'll do it, Mother 


“Mamma! Mamma!” Daisy cried appealingly, as if for pro- 
tection; then she pointed at the retreating invader. “He said 
he was goin’ to tear my new dress right off o’ me an’ dig a hole 
in the ground and bury it in it!” 

“IT did not!” 

“You did! Didn’t he, Elsie?” 

“Yes, he did,” Elsie said promptly. 

“Why, Robert!” Mrs. Mears exclaimed. 

Robert could not defend himself; he could only continue a 
dogged flight, but he sent over his shoulder a threat in a husky 
whisper calculated just to reach his enemy without being heard 
in the higher reaches of the air. “You wait! I'll fix you!” 

“Mom-muh!” Daisy screamed instantly. “He says he’s goin’ 
to fix me!” 

“Robert!” 

But Robert fled to his own yard and disappeared among 
shrubberies. 

Oh, Daisy!” 

to begin the wedding-day! 
ther! Come into the house.” 

‘LT guess I better,’ Daisy said, in parting explanation to Elsie. 
“I certainly got enough on my mind. You'll get to see me again 
when I march down the aisle, but heavens knows I don’t hardly 
expect to live through it!” And with a deep sigh, she went into 


Mrs. Mears exclaimed reproachfully. ‘What a 
Quarreling with the bride’s 
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I'll do that first, and then I'll put on my hat.” 


the house, then ascended the front stairs and opened the bride- 
groom’s door. 

Renfrew, in a dressing-gown, turned nervously from his mirror. 
“What's the matter, Daisy? What was all that rumpus in the 
front yard?” 

“Robert Elliott,’ she explained, simply. 
a special favor, Renfrew.” 

“You do? Then hurry and ask it, Daisy.” 

“In the first place,” she said, “I don’t want to march up the 
aisle with that horrable ole thing.” 

“You don’t?” 

‘“‘No; as a special favor I want you to fix it so’s I don’t haf to.” 

Renfrew looked distressed and in his nervousness disarranged 
his smoothed hair with a hand already tremulous in stage-fright. 
“We can’t change anything now,” he said. “It can’t be done. 
Everything’s all settled, and such matters can’t be altered at 
the last moment.” 

“It isn’t the last moment,” she said. ‘“There’s over more’n 
an hour yet, and if I haf to walk up the church aisle with that 
ole thing, the whole wedding’ll be spoiled.” 

Her manner was what is sometimes called intense, and had 
its effect upon her brother. At any other time, of course, he 
would have laughed at her; but he was every instant approaching 
the moment when he would make the first great public and cere- 


“I want to ask you 
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monial appearance of his life; and the consciousness of this ap- 
proach was strongly upon him. In fact, the consciousness was 
growing stronger and more demoralizing with the passing of every 
second of the approach. Briefly, he was not quite himself, not en- 
tirely in command of his usual faculties. Few bridegrooms are 

‘*Spoiled?’” he repeated apprehensively ‘Spoiled ?’ 
do you mean, ‘the whole wedding’ll be spoiled,’ Daisy?” 

“It will,” she said with conviction. ‘The whole biznuss’ll just 
be ruined if I haf to march up the aisle with that awful ole 
thing!” 

“But why?” he asked. “Why, Daisy?” 

‘Because it just certainly will, Renfrew!” she 
stated emphatically 

Her brother’s forehead, usually of an unfurrowed 
now showed the corrugations of increasing 
nervousness. “I can’t understand why you don't 
tell me why, Daisy?” And, his state of mind 
being what it was, he added: “Is there some rea 
son you think it may be ruined vou don't like 
to tell me because you think it might upset me?” 

The question was unfortunate In reality. 

Daisy had no particular objection to “marching’ 
with Robert: merely, she was excited, felt self- 
important, and wished to talk in an important 
manner, as of important things, with important 
people. Naturally, therefore, she replied in thi 
affirmative. “Yes, that’s exakly the way it is,” 
she said. “I guess if you had everything on your 
mind I got on my mind, you would get upset!” 

He became instantly haggard. ‘Good gracious!” 
he exclaimed. “Has something gone wrong they 
don’t want to tell me?” 

“It isn’t so much it has gone wrong,” she said, 
frowning. “It’s more like it’s liable to go wrong.” 

“What is?” 

“T mean the wedding.” she explained. 

“But why, Daisy? My goodness! 
vou tell me?” 

Thus he pressed her in a manner of imploring, 
but with no enlightening result. since Daisy had 
nothing but the vaguest improvisation to offer 
him. ‘Well, there's reasons why I better not,” 
she said, at a hazard, and then, not to lose in im- 
pressiveness: “But you better look out, Renfrew: 
this whole wedding’s liable to be just ruined!” 

“Good gracious!” 

“It is,” she insisted, without any idea of what 
she so darkly hinted. “I guess it can’t be stopped 
now, anyway. and so you might as well—” 

She paused, as her mother’s summoning voice 
was heard another part of the house. 
“Daisy! How often must I call you? Daisy!” 

“Well. I guess I haf to go see what she wants,” 
Daisy said in an annoyed tone, and turned to the 
door. 

‘But look here 

What, Renfrew? 
What do you mean saying all this, and that 
I ‘might just as well’? I‘might just as well’ whut?” 

“Oh,” said Daisy, “I meant I expect it’s prob'ly too 
late now, an’ you might just as well give up.” Then, 
as her mother’s voice continued to be heard, growing 
sharper with repetition, Daisy shouted, “Good heavens, 
Mamma, give me a minute, please!” and hastily de- 
parted, having done more to the bridegroom’s nerves 
than she knew. He hurriedly finished dressing—too hur- 
riedly, in fact—and went to seek her, intending to per- 
suade her, or, if necessary, to force her to clear up her 
unbearably threatening mysteries. But she had left the house. 

“Yes, 1 thought it better to send her on ahead,” his mother 
said. “Your Aunt Mattie preferred to walk to the church, and 
Daisy's in such an excited state 1 thought she'd better go with 
her. The walk may cool her down a little.” 

‘But Mother!” Renfrew exclaimed. “Why is she in an excited 
state? What is it you're keeping from me? 

What? 

She told me something was certain to go wrong 
Who did, Renfrew?” 

Daisy did,” said Renfrew. “She told me- 

Mrs. Mears began to laugh. “Daisy told you?” she inquired. 
“Duisy informed you that something is ‘certain to go wrong’?” 
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Here Comes the Bridegroom 


“Your hat,” he said. “Take it! And 
look here—there's something we forgot. 
I'm supposed to fee the Bishop for you 
We forgot all about arranging —" 
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“Yes. But she wouldn’t tell me what it is. Mother, wh 
is it you're keeping from me?” 

Mrs. Mears looked at him with some commiseration. 
it must be your waistcoat, dear.” 

“What!” he cried, and his amazed stare at her took on 
wildness of his sudden fear that she was delirious. “You s: 
you're keeping my waistcoat from me? Mother, aren’t you well 

“T think so,” she replied calmly. “I only mean that someb: 
seems to be keeping your waistcoat from you, since you are! 
wearing one, and I always thought, especially with that type 
coat— 

“Good heavens!” he cried, looking down at himself. “I for- 
got it! Why, what a terrible thing to do! Suppose I'd g 


“T think 
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to the church like this!” And he rushed back to his room. Half 
a minute later he returned to his mother with the question: “Now 
will you tell me why Daisy is in such an excited state?” 

“T think it must be the wedding, Renfrew. People who are 
going to be in a wedding do sometimes get a little excited.” 

“Yes: that’s just what I’m talking about, Mother. She said—” 

‘Yes,” she interrupted, “you told me, dear. Daisy said some- 
thing was ‘certain to go wrong.’ Don’t you think she’s a little 
young to be a very good prophet?” 

But the corrugations upon her son’s fair brow only deepened; 
he was not in a condition to be easily reassured. “Mother, has 
something happened to Muriel, and vou’re all keeping it from 
me? 
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“ienfrew! What do you mean?” said his mother. 

“T believe I ought to go over there and see,” he said, and with 

both hands massaging his head, turned to the door 

“T believe it would be better if you’d go and brush your hair,” 

Mrs. Mears suggested soothingly. ‘You've ruined it.” 
“What do I care for that,” he cried, “if anything’s happened to 
Muriel? Mother, don’t you think I’d better go over there?” 

“No, I believe I wouldn’t, Renfrew—especially as I don’t think 

they’d let you see her.” 

“What! They wouldn't? They wouldn't let me see her? 

wouldn't even let me see her?” 

“I think probably not,” said Mrs. Mears. “They’re just about 
getting her dressed now, |] 
imagine.” 

“She’s able to be dressed?” 
he demanded. “You 
think—”’ 

“I think you'd better try 
to calm down a little, Ren- 
frew. You're getting yourself 
all upset over nothing.” 

“Over nothing!’” he re- 
peated. “You call it ‘nothing’ 
to be going to be married in 
a few minutes and then have 
your own family keep some- 
thing from you about the 
bride!” 

“Renfrew!” his mother ex- 
claimed. ‘Don’t be so absurd. 
Muriel’s perfectly all right.” 

“But how do you kuow she 
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“Because I do! The idea 
of your getting into such a 
nervous state merely because 
a nine-year-old child 

“But she said—” 

“Did she say anything about 
Muriel?” 

“No, she didn’t say it. But 

perhaps she meant—” 

“Just what was it she said, 

Renfrew?” 

Renfrew did further dam- 
age to his hair. “Let me think. She said— 
she said something was sure to go wrong 
at the wedding, but she wouldn't say what. 
And she said it was because she had to 
march up the aisle with little Robert. 
What do you think she meant, Mother?” 

But at that, in spite of his visibly intense anxiety, Mrs. Mears 
burst into outright laughter. “Nothing!” she cried ‘Daisy 
meant exactly nothing at all 

“But people always mean something,” he protested 

“Not at the age of nine, my dear. Daisy was only airing her- 
self. She was pretending to be important.” 

“But she told me—”’ 

Mrs. Mears became serious. ‘Renfrew,’ she said, “go brush 
your hair. It’s almost time to start for the church.” 

" “Oh, murder!” he said. “Is it? Do you know where I put 
the hat I got for it?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 
hair.” 

“My hair?” he said. ‘“My hair?” 

“Yes, dear! Go and brush it and I'll bring your hat to you 

“My hat?” he said. “You'll bring my /at?” 

“Yes, dear. But first go and brush your hair.” 

“T will,” he said with sudden decisiveness. “I'll do it, Mother. 
I'll do that first, and then I'll put on my hat.” 

“T think I should if I were you,” she returned. 
hair first and then put on your hat.” 

“T will,” he assured her earnestly, as he went out of the room. 
“Tt’s what I intended to do all along, Mother.” 

“And you'd better hurry a little, dear.” 

“T am.” he called back to her. “I’m already hurrying, Mother. 
I’ve been hurrying all morning.” 


“Tl bring it to you if you'll brush your 


“Brush your 


UT in his own room, before his mirror, with his brushes in his 
hands, he stood facing his reflection and omitted to apply the 
brushes to his hair. That is to say, he (Continued on page 16$) 











Fancy yourself for a mo- 
ment in ‘Rita’s place: 
W ould you fling love to the 
winds for the family’s 
sake? Would you place 
honor as second on the list 
of virtues to be guarded? 
Would you—could you 
under any circumstances 
whatsoever—give your- 
self to a man whom you 
hate? ‘Read ‘Rita Kil- 
blaine’s answers to these 
vital questions she was 
suddenly called upon to 
answer—then judge her. 


The Story So Far: 


O the house of Majendie had come a double crisis: Alonzo, 

head of this old, wealthy and aristocratic New York family, 
and president of a great banking institution, had ventured an 
important coup at the wrong moment, and collapse was certain 
next day unless enormous funds could be found to save him. 
His weak butterfly wife had declined to risk her fortune to aid him; 
and the men he thought his friends had also failed him or turned 
against him 

It was this same afternoon that an exigency of another sort came 
to Majendie’s beautiful widowed daughter, Rita Kilblaine. In 
a similar financial emergency some years before, Rita had saved 
the family fortunes by marrying Silas Kilblaine, a coarse 
new-rich Westerner who made Rita pay dearly for her bargain; 
and his death had brought a release welcome indeed. Since that 
time she had thought her feeling for men seared over—until the 
year before, on a visit to Montana, she had met Dan Haggerty, 
a young, extremely forceful and wealthy man, whose wife was 
insane in a sanitarium. And now Haggerty had come to her in 
New York and sought to win her. 

“IT have held you in my arms,” he reminded her when she 
told him he must not come again. 

“That is a dangerous thing to remind a woman of,” she had 
replied. And later: ‘Circumstances forced me to sacrifice my 
youth and my illusions, and I suffered bitterly. Now I have the 
right to revenge myself on life. Men interest me, yes, but not as 
men. If they seek me out, if once I see in their eyes that look 
of possession, everything in me revolts! I have warned you. My 
dear Dan, believe me, the only sensation I am capable of is the 
sensation of combat, the fictitious, feverish excitement of a duel, 
which I am certain to win, and that sensation ends when I have 
won. That is why, Dan Haggerty, you will never have me.” 

But after he had left, and Rita’s father had told her of his 
imminent danger, she learned also that the man who had forced 
the corner in International Motors that was crushing her father 
was none other than her too ardent suitor, Dan Haggerty. A few 
minutes later Rita was at the telephone, summoning Haggerty 
to see her at nine that evening. (The story continues in detail: ) 
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O hours and a half 

to wait! Rita’s first 
movement was one of in- 
credulity. It seemed to her that she 
was going through an experience that 
had been lived, and that the present was 
some phantasmagoria of her brain, a 
trick of the memory. It was not possible that the great crises 
of life could be repeated! Such things didn’t happen! 

“T am letting my imagination run away with me,” she said to 
herself impatiently. ‘‘What if he is caught in the corner? Even 
if he loses a million—two millions? We can weather it—Cora 
and Mother and I. It'll be a hard moment, but it isn’t disaster. 
Besides, with his position and his friends— If necessary I shall go 
to Gunther personally. Come—there’s no use of getting into a 
panic. I’m acting like a child!” 

She rang and ordered a fire lighted and drew a chair before it. & 

“It’s quite chilly tonight,” she thought, without realizing why ff 
her hands had grown cold and clammy. P 

She glanced at the clock. It had hardly moved. 

“Am I trying to deceive myself, I wonder?” she mused, holding 
out her hands to the flame. “Let me think ” 

If there were no danger, why had her father come to her with 
such a warning? It was not his way—no, not at all like him 
Her fears returned, assumed vast, indeterminate proportions, like 
lengthening shadows. Beneath her reasoning lay her woman's 
intuitions; and about her, over her, blocking all escape, was some- 
thing vague and ominous—the shadow of Haggerty. What, 
exactly, did that portend? Haggerty—was her fate in his hands? 
Did he know? Was it planned, deliberately planned? At first 
she rejected the idea. But her mind continuously reverted to it 
Had he played this game, this game of millions, just for her? He 
was capable of it. There was a certain audacity and magnitud 
about such a thought that appalled her and yet left her with 4 
little excited thrill, her vanity aroused. If it was so, she w 
All rights reserved. 
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had been moments 

1 she had felt his arms 
ind her—once when 
ad picked her up and 
led a stream—when she 
1 been terrified at the 


udden instinct of surrender 


ch had pervaded her. 


Everyone who recalls -ACr. Johnson’s novels 
“The Salamander” and “The W oman Gives” 
will turn with keen anticipation to this 
story which Everett Shinn 
has so brilliantly illustrated. 








beat him, even at his | 
own game, with his own 
weapons, somehow! But 
—if she didn’t? 

She remained a long 
while motionless, staring 
into the flames, feeling at 
once curiously caught up 
in the whirligig of time, 
transported back over 
intervening years, flung 
once more against a sit 
uation that had _ been 
met, resurrected now out 
of the buried past. 

“Well, if I’ve done it 
once, I can do it again,” 
she decided; but as the 
resolution came into her 
mind, her whole body 
shook with a quick nerv- 
ous repulsion, 


At this moment the 
door opened, and_ her 
little nephew Rodney 


Majendie came scamper- 
ing in for his privileged 
half-hour. He was a 
boy of seven, straight as 
an Indian and almost as 
dark—graceful, clean- 
cut, a true Majendie. 

He came in eagerly, 
storybook in hand; and 
for a moment she strove 
to concentrate her dis- 
ordered thought upon 
“The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson.” But the effort 
proving too great, she 
put down the book and 
said: 

“Aunt Rita has a bad 


headache. She'll have 
to beg off tonight.” 
“Not just one little 
chapter?” he_ pleaded 
mournfully. 


“No, not tonight. 
Come here.” 

She held him before 
her, looking so strangely 
and so steadily into the 
eyes that were the eyes 
of the father and the 
grandfather, the eyes 
that held the future of 
the Majendie name, that 
he began to squirm un- > _- 
easily. x 

“I wonder if he'll be worthy of it!” she said to herself, think- 
ing of all that might lay ahead for her to do. Then she held 
him a moment closely in her arms, kissed him and sent him 
oe 

His father had died six years before, and she had never quite 
recovered from the rebellion and the shock. They had grown up 
together, only a year apart—rode, hunted, fished as two chums. In 
the father, with all his magnetism and charm there had been a 
certain weakness that was not in her nature. His marriage had 
been a mésalliance. She had fought against it to the last, and 
then suddenly accepting the fact, had striven to avert the tragedy 
she foresaw. A year later, ill-mated and disillusioned, her brother 
had seized the opportunity of the breaking out of the war to seek 
his freedom in the Lafayette Squadron. Six months later he lay 
dead and unclaimed in No Man’s Land. 

All the pride and devotion of father and daughter were now 
concentrated on the little Rodney, the last to bear the name. 
They had bought him from his mother, who had driven a hard 
bargain, returning hatred for hatred, forcing them to humble 
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Her father had returned. 
At last she could act. 
She nodded to Captain 
Daingerfield and rose. 


themselves before she gave her consent to the agreement she 
coveted. At any rate, that was over—he at least would be 
brought up in the old Majendie house and taught the code oi 
noblesse oblige. 

It was characteristic of Rita’s relations with her father that 
never once now did either refer to the tragedy, each too proud 
to disclose the extent of his sorrow, guarding it as something too 
sacred even to be shared. In all the decisions she had been forced 
to make, she had always kept this privacy; even her brother had 
never known the reasons which had determined her marriage. 

In each generation of Majendies there had always been one who 
had led the rest—sometimes a man, more often a woman,—who 
repaired the errors, enforced the sacrifices, guided the destinies 
of the family: one leader so acknowledged because in him or in 
her was the capacity for absolute and unquestioning sacrifice 
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Good night.” 


iin had been clear in Rita from early childhood—a child- 
irked by an excess of pride that often, before a woman’s 
taught her to conceal, showed itself in an arrogance that 


few friends among her own sex. It is only necessary 
epeat one incident to indicate this attitude of mind. 
Rita was but thirteen years old she was invited to 
at the home of a schoolmate, Aloise Gunther, who a 
) ostentatiously paraded her guest through the newly ac- 
nagnificence, cataloguing the price of each treasure 
The little Rita listened with 
lery of portraits of English and Italian aristocrats. Then 
must come tomorrow and see our house.” 
he next day, conducting her guest into the great dining- 


room where were hung 
the family portraits,— 
her father by Sargent, 
her grandfather by Gil- 
bert Stuart and the 
great-uncles of the Span- 
ish branch by Goya,— 
she was heard to remark : 

“And these are the 
portraits of our own an- 
cestors.” 

A little too contemp- 
tuous of feminine moods 
and pettiness, Rita made 
her friends among the 
chums of her brother,— 
Dick Daingerfield, Tom 
Larabee, Larry West,— 
playing their games, 
sharing their fatigues, 
matching their skill. 
One passion she had of 
her own sex, the love 
of gardens and of the 
soil. The great oaks on 
the Newport estate, 
which Commodore Ma- 
jendie of Revolutionary 
fame had set out, were 
to her a precious heir- 
loom and with an almost 
Oriental quality of an- 
cestor-worship, she de- 
fended them against the 
vagaries of modern land- 
scape architects. 

The tragedy of her 
brother brought her still 
closer to her father, with 
an instinct to protect 
him, comprehending his 
loneliness, his weakness 
and his need of a 
stronger will to fall back 
upon. With youthful 
precocity she divined the 
vacuum which separated 
her parents, and judged 
them through prejudiced 
eyes, laying all the blame 
on the shoulders of the 
mother. Yet, character- 
istically, no open word 
of criticism passed her 
lips, often as she rebelled 
at the undignified ac- 
tions of a woman who 
still played at youth and 
surrounded herself with 
companions befitting the 

age of her children. This Rita tolerated with a little disdain. 
She knew her mother without illusions, and her satisfied need of 
the appearance of evil. What she could not forgive was the 
quality of weakness that was in her, that could be content with 
this trifling at life. She felt that her mother was “bad form,” 
and to her this was the unpardonable offense. 

When Rita was introduced into society at the age of eighteen, 
her birth, her fortune and her charm naturally drew about her a 
host of suitors. In her own mind, she had planned, as she did 
all things, deliberately, to marry at the age of twenty-five. Her 
attitude toward men was a curious one. She sought their com- 
pany by preference, quickly attracted to friendships, yet fiercely 
resenting the slightest overstepping of the limits. The quality of 
surrender inherent in the first love of a young girl was something 
repellent to her sense of freedom. The moment a man approached 
her with the eyes of a lover, it seemed to her that he was seeking 
to subdue something in her, and her instincts rose up in combat. 
Perhaps if she had been less sought after, her inclinations might 
have been different, but the daily pursuit of her by men, gen- 
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umely or for a motive in- 
fatuated with her, kept 
her in this imtransigeant 
attitude of mind. If she 
still had contemplated 
marriage, it was because 
she hated old maids. 
In the full flush of this 
adulation, confident in 
her privileged power to 
direct the future, she sud- 
denly was confronted by 
the specter of the family 
ruin 
The Majendies (the 
name had been “De Ma- 
jorendi’) had come to 
America from Spain by 
way of Holland in pre- 
Revolutionary times. One 
branch had remained in 
the South; the other had 
emigrated to the colony of 
New Amsterdam and set- 
tled among the great 
janded padroons along the 
upper river. Until the 
middle of the eighteenth 
century the family for- 
tunes had reposed upon 
their holdings in real es- 
tate and certain banking 
ventures. In 1850, at the 
death of Commodore Ma- 
jendie. six children were 
left to divide the estate; 
and the new generation, 
faced with the competition 
of new financial forces, 
began to abandon its at- 
titude of aloofness. Car- 
los Majendie had formed a con- 
nection with one of the older 
banking institutions of the city, 
but his interest was not so much 
an active one as a policy of 
larger returns for his investments. 
His son Alonzo, however, con- 
fronted with certain financial 
urtailments, had completely aban- 
doned the traditional Continental 
antagonism toward business, and 
thrown himself whole-heartedly 
into the career of making money 
induced perhaps by a desire to 
meet the rising scale of wealth of 
the great industrial families, pre- 
ferring to profit by a privileged 
financial outlook, rather than to 
resort to judicious family alliances 
Never more than a fortunate lieutenant, uti- 
lized by stronger and more audacious men for 
personal and social reasons, he committed the 
mistake of believing that he was what he ap- 
peared to be. So long as he had been content 
to follow, his fortune rose in steady accretion 
Where Gunther or Forscheim or Slade made a 
million, he duly received his hundred thousand 
Too close familiarity with the ease of the financ- 
ing operations that signalized this period of 
expansion led Majendie into the gambler’s fatal 
predilection for risking all on one great coup. He ventured 
for himself at a moment when the sky seemed innocent of the 
slightest suspicion of storm. Initial success led him to double his 
risks in order to double the profit that was on his fingertips. At 
this moment, from the depths of that great ocean of unrest and 
uncertainty, the imagination of a people, a tidal wave of suspicion 
reared itself, and in a week every paper profit was swept away, 
and he found himself desperately facing total annihilation. ' 
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It was this crisis which had confronted Rita Majendie, when 
without hesitation or outward display of emotion, she married 
Silas Kilblaine. 

Kilblaine had come to America as a stowaway, in the early 
fifties, worked his way out West and “hit it rich,” as the expres- 
sion goes, in the early exploitation of the silver and copper fields 
that produced the aristocracy of the pick and shovel. A multi- 
millionaire at forty, he turned all his savage energies into the 











As he wrote, he continued: “! am making out a 
As president of the Sea Line Trust, I 
shall open an account with the Fidelity for five 
million dollars. If that is not enough, I'll double it.” 


check. 


riotous and pagan enjoyment of life. Tolerated and feared for 
his great wealth, a passionate lover of horse-racing, a gambler 
who won or lost a hundred thousand at a sitting of poker—the 
one game that could satisfy the appetites of those early buc- 
caneers,—his attitude toward women was that of a Turk. 
Twice married and divorced, it suited his grim instincts to carry 
off the prize others coveted. He did not love Miss Majendie, 
and he knew that the woman he bought hated him with a dumb, 
concentrated fury. Perhaps nothing else could have revived a 
flame in the gray asues of his passions. He had no friends, and 
he wanted no friends. He had the profourdest contempt of the 
society which accepted him only because it feared him. In such 
a man, libertine and tyrant, the only emotion left to old age is 
he enjoyment of inflicting pain. 

He married Rita Majendie, then, with his thumb to his nose, as 
She was the figurehead he 


a last insulting gesture to society. 
needed to dress his table and to adorn his box at the opera, and 
he delighted in humbling and breaking the spirit of the proud 
woman who had coldly and deliberately made the bargain to 


continue a brood of aristocrats. A year after their marriage, 
he added to the public and secret humiliatiors to which he sub- 


jected her, the spectacle 
of open infidelities. She 
could have procured a di- 
vorce a dozen times over, 
but she refused. To her, 
divorce was a confession 
of failure. To his attitude 
of unrelenting persecution 
she opposed the set mask 
of inflexible pride. No 
word or look ever be- 
trayed to the world the 
purgatory she endured. 
Yet, as she had confessed 
to Haggerty, only her 
pride had survived this 
daily inquisition. What 
the sensitive proud girl 
had to endure behind the 
secret doors that are 
closed to the world, only 
a woman can understand. 
When he died, she per- 
formed all the outward ex- 
pressions of widowhood 
with ceremonious punc- 
tilio, and she faced the 
world with the same set 
and inscrutable smile, with 
the same lively and grace- 
ful exterior, from which 
she believed the animating 
spark had long since been 
extinguished. 

When, two years after 
the death of her husband, 
she met Haggerty, she be- 
lieved two things had been 
exhausted in her—the ca- 
pacity for feeling and the 
capacity for suffering. Yet 
already time and the full 
abundance of her youth 
were working within her. 

If Haggerty had been simply a man of 
great strength, he could never have attracted 
her. But it was the idealist she perceived 
in him that first interested her, the dis- 
covery of the boy and the dreamer, that gave 
him the longing to enjoy life and the need of creating greatly. 

For the first time, in the setting and the quality of the un- 
expected, romance appeared to her. Every woman holds in her 
imagination somewhere this belief in a waiting romance. That it 
is forbidden, transitory, to be paid for in after heartaches, in no 
wise deters her. She herself creates it, rears it in her illusions 
and buries it in her memory as her birthright—a moment’s halt 
in an oasis, along the arid journey of life. 

She met Haggerty on a visit to the ranch of a friend in Mon- 
tana, on a trip that had been suddenly and casually decided upon. 
She had met him by accident on a ride she had taken alone, 
yielding to a sudden desire for solitude. He had come upon her 
riding over the hills, and they had made their own introductions, 
riding together for hours, contrary to all her circumspect tra- 
ditions. From the first moment their eyes had met, she knew 
he would love her as no man had loved her before, implacably, 
unrelentingly—gentle and tempestuous, despotic and generous; and 
for the first time she went eagerly forward, not knowing whether 
she loved, but knowing that consciously something in her 
was determined to be loved by this man. The world of the 
green solitudes and unrestricted stretches was not the world 
she had been brought up in. To it she would never return. It 
was a moment, an accident set apart from her life. But the 
very unreality of this existence made her moment of romance the 
more real. 

That he was married he had told her at their first parting, 
directly, brusquely, in a way she could not fail to understand; and 
looking into her eyes, he had added: 

“Now I'll ride here tomorrow afternoon, and every afternoon 
while you stay.” (Continued on page 156) 
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These memoirs of a gentleman per- 
suaded by poverty to a life of crime 
are the mature work of a real and 
rare genius in the writing of so- 
called detecti ve-fiction. = Loot,” 
“Plunder,” “Ransom,” “Find the 
Woman’ —these and other strong 
and distinctly individual stories have 
won for -Mr. ‘Roche a fame which 
the present series will notably enhance. 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


HE had been crying. As a matter of fact, she was weeping 
now. Bravely she was endeavoring to hide her emotion. In- 
deed, emotion is not the word, for that word connotes a certain 
agitation that was lacking in her manner. It was as though the 
tears she shed were but the aftermath of psychic storms; as 


though a dam had burst, and these tears were the trickling drops 
that followed the flood. 

Sheer hopelessness was writt 
of youth so infinitely more tragic than the despair of age. And 
she was pathetically young. 1 cars, perhaps, she had reached 
maturity, but hers was the type of face that mirrors the innocence 
of childhood. Neither time nor experience can ever age such 
folk. Increasing knowledge does not change their incorrigible 
faith in the goodness of God and the decency of men. You have 


ipon her face—that despair 


seen them: white-haired old ladies who still believe in fairies, 
and who look upon misfortune as an accident that really has not 
happened 

But even these can suffer. Perhaps indeed, though faith tri- 


ore than the calloused of soul. 1, 
to go over and pat 


umphs in the end, they suffer n 
a cynical violator of the laws of man, 
her hand, and wipe away her tears 

I smiled as 1 pictured myself doing this. Her young escort 
would doubtless resent such an action, for I have not reached 
the age when I may venture such benevolence. 1 am young— 
not as young as the youth who accompanied her, but still of an 


wanted 


age when women sometimes glance my way. Partly, too, my 
smile was sardonic. I was not the person to offer chivalrous 


sympathy to weeping maidens, with or without escort. 

At this very moment the police of New York were searching 
for me. As I have recounted in a previous chapter of my 
memoirs, one Swede Thomassen, a brutal murderer, had been 
killed in my apartment by the White Eagle, that great Frenchman 
whom I would rank as the foremost criminal genius of his time, 
did not truth compel me to admit that I have defeated him on 
numerous occasions. 

The newspapers were filled with accounts of the finding of 
Thomassen’s body, and with tales of the extraordinary efforts 
which the police were making to find Robert Stickney, the tenani 
of the apartment. The White Eagle’s part in the killing was not 
suspected. Indeed, the newspapers did not condemn Stickney. 
They said that he had rendered a service to society in ridding it 
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Had l earned the mon- 
ey I had given her 
lover, the kiss would 
have been worth it. 





Nevertheless the police naturally 
desired to interview Mr. Stickney. His continued absence from 
his home aroused suspicions, quite inevitably. And if Mr. Stickney 
were captured by the police, it would transpire, possibly, that 
he was a gentleman of fortune, who, rebelling against the laws of 
society, had become a professional despoiler of the too numerous 
profiteers which the war had created. 

Now, I, John Ainsley, had no wish to disclose my identity, my 
means of livelihood. In fact, that means of livelihood, I hoped, 
had been abandoned. I had made my stake. I had secured a pass- 
port from the State Department which had been viséd by the 
properly accredited representatives of foreign nations. That pass- 
port bore my own photograph, but the signature written across it 
was not that of Stickney or Ainsley. Under a new nom de guerre 
I intended to sail for Australia. In a couple of years I woul 
return. I would go to that native town of mine where the Ainsleys 
were known and respected, and would take up again the life that 
I had led before the war and the crash of my fortunes. 

Five days had elapsed since the discovery of Thomassen’s bod) 


of the monster Thomassen. 


SSE Ue AMT ne 


And during those five days I had secluded myself in the rooms § 


which I had taken in a modest hotel, leaving them only for 
furtive visits to haberdasheries and clothing-stores of the un- 
fashionable sort, in order to acquire a wardrobe to replace the on 
left behind in Mr. Stickney’s apartment. 

But I was always a restless person. This quality of activity 
accounted in part for my departure from the ways of adherence 
to the law which had characterized my family. Tomorrow 
five in the morning, the Celeste sailed from her dock in Brooklyn 
for Sydney. Passengers had been invited to go aboard the night 
before. My baggage was already in my stateroom. It would 
have been a simple matter-for me, having paid my hotel bill, to 
step into a taxi, drive downtown and across Brooklyn Bridge, and 
so to the steamer. 

But I would not see New York again for at least two years. It 
would take me that long so to establish myself in Australia that 
if, in the years to come, some one should ask if John Ainslie) 
really had made a fortune in the island continent, it would be 
possible to point to a background of trading or speculation that 
would still any doubt. 

I felt the pangs of homesickness before I had left my coun- 
try’s soil. 


I wanted to drink in, for the last time, the vital air 
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of Manhattan, to see the hur- 
rying people. And so, despite 
the fact that ten thousand 
policemen were armed with a 
description of Robert Stickney, John Ainsley 
dined at the Trevor. 

Of course, that description was not danger- 
ously accurate. It was a composite attained 
by comparison of the impression my features had made upon a 
negro janitor, an elderly woman who had cooked for me, and the 
renting-agent who had leased the apartment to me. Still, it was a 
time when I should have taken no risks whatsoever. And certainly 
it would be madness of me to add to the risk already run by in- 
truding upon the young couple who sat at a table in the alcove 
diagonally across the Trevor dining-room. 

Who was I, bearing my burdens, to think that I could lift the 

And yet she looked like a girl 

whom I had known a dozen years ago, a girl with whom I had 
gone to school. I had not been in love with that playmate of 
my youth, but seeing one who resembled her aroused the senti- 


ment that lurks within the breasts of 
nearly all of us. 

She was a pretty girl. I have no sym- 
pathy for homely women. Her hair was 
golden, her complexion pink and white, 
her mouth sweet and gentle, and her nose 
was straight and small enough to add a 
touch of roguishness to her countenance 

-although, indeed, her present mood held 
no gayety. 

Her companion was about twenty-four. 
He was a good-looking youth, and on an 
occasion when he was less harassed than 
now, his face would have seemed ingenu- 
ous. But at present it wore the mask 
of tragedy. This was no lovers’ quarrel; 
this was no grief of the ordinary sort 
which they were sharing. Only some 
desperate turn in the tide of their affairs 
could reduce these naturally buoyant 
young people to their present condition 
of despair. 

Well, under all the circumstances, it 
was no business of mine. I summoned 
my waiter, paid my check, and started 
from the room. It was necessary for 
me to pass their table. A waiter, car- 
rying a tray, blocked my path. And I 
heard the girl say: “Frank, you wont kill 
yourself?” 

Now, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand, the person to 
whom such a question is addressed has 
not the slightest intention toward self- 
destruction. But there is always the 
thousandth case. And if I were to name 

the qualifications which go to make up the character of 
that thousandth case, I should first put pride. 

This boy had pride; it was legible in his lips, in the 
gleam in his eyes, the thin line of his nose. Such a 


person might readily be proudly unable to see any way 


out of a difficulty but the doorway to death. And so, 
acting as always in my life, upon the impulse of the 
moment, I dropped into the seat beside him. 

These alcoves in the Trevvor were furnished with broad 
benches whose cushions would accommodate two persons 
on each side of the table. The girl and the man sat, 
as though for the extreme of privacy that the recess 
afforded, against the wall, opposite each other. There 
was plenty of room for me beside the youth, but not 
much welcome. 

For a moment he did not speak. Then his face 
flushed. I raised a hand to stop his angry expostulation. 

“T want to talk to you,” I said curtly. 

The anger died out of his face, to be replaced by a 
grimness hardly credible in one so young. 

“If you try to arrest me here, I'll kill you first,” he 
said quietly. 

My heart warmed to him—not that I care for people 
who threaten murder, as a general rule, but I could un- 

derstand his sense of outrage. To be disgraced in the presence 
of the girl whom, I gathered, he loved, was unendurable to him. 

I smiled at him. “Do I look like a detective?” I asked. 

“If you’re not, why do you intrude upon us?” he demanded. 

“I’m a friend,” I told him. 

“T never saw you before in my life,” he asserted. 

The girl’s face lost the expression of horror that the youth’s 
words had brought to it. She reached across the table and 
touched his hand. 

“Let him explain, Frank,” she pleaded. “It can do no harm 

I bowed to her. She was lovelier, seen close to, than at 
distance. I turned to the boy. 

“She’s worth dying for,’ I told him. 
for.” 

“Your opinions are undesired and singularly impertinent,” he 
said. 

“But my intentions are of the kindliest,’ I retorted. “Young 
man, don’t be a fool. Men in fear of arrest, and threatening 
suicide, are silly to think of conventions. Look at me. Do I 
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“Equally, worth living 








As I backed my man into 
the apartment, l saw Tirrell 
struggling with another man. 
A savage blow sent his 
opponent to the floor. 


seem the sort to do an 
unconventional thing 
without a reason?” 

“Let me_ hear 
reason,” he replied. 

I looked at the girl. 
She nodded an impatient 
permission and I lighted 
a cigarette 

“Circumstances 
ern,’ I began. “One 
leaps into a_ stream, 
hazarding one’s own life 
in behalf of a total 
stranger One is ac- 
claimed, and the drown- 
ng person gasps eternal 
gratitude. One ventures 
upon the privacy of 
persons whose faces tell 
of danger equal to that 
of the drowning man, 
but because the danger 
as no material manites- 
tation, one earns a re- 
buke for insolence. 

“I have been watch- 
ing you two young 
people. Passing by your 
table I heard you,’— 
and I looked at the girl, 
—“ask him not to kill 
himself. Here is danger. 
Am I such a coward that 
I must refuse to obey 
the ordinary dictates of 
humanity and save @ 
life?” 

The young man 
sneered. ‘Strangers give 
their lives for strangers, 
but not their money.” 

“How much?” I asked. 
And I am proud to say 
that I meant it. 

“Ten thousand dol- 
lars,” he replied. “I 


your 


gov- 





suppose you have that 
much in your pocket?” 

“T have,” I told him 
calmly. As a matter of fact, I had at least three times that 
amount in cash upon my person. Also, I had, in letters of credit 
and in securities that would be as readily negotiable in Australia 
as they were in New York, something like three hundred thousand 
dollars more. 

“And I suppose that inasmuch as you would risk your life to 
save a drowning man, you will gladly hand me over the ten thou- 
sand dollars which will save me.” 

His lack of belief was understandable. 

“Wait a bit,’ I suggested. “Before I leap into the river to 
save the drowning man, I assure myself that he is really in 
danger, not merely hysterical from fright. Suppose you explain 
your predicament to me?” 

The boy’s eyes were contemptuous, but the girl anticipated his 
refusal. Again she touched his hand. I would have given a great 
deal to have had some one like her touch me in that manner. 

“Explain to him, Frank,” she pleaded. “It can do no harm. 
He is not a detective.” 

I bowed to her. “Thank you,” I said. 

The youth touched the girl’s wrist with his own strong fingers. 
It seemed that the contact with this delicate flesh gave him 
strength 
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“I’m a thief,” he said harshly, turning and facing me squarely 


I nodded. “And discovery—” 

“Is certain by tomorrow morning,” he declared. 

I glanced around the restaurant. The hour was late. Most of 
the patrons of this table-d’hdte resort had left for the theater 
or the dancing places. Nevertheless I shifted in my seat so that 
my back was presented to the opening of the alcove. I produced 
a pocketbook. From it I withdrew twenty five-hundred-dollar 
bills. 

“Thousands, if you prefer that denomination,” I said lightly 

His eyes widened; a whistle of amazement came through his 
clenched teeth. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Does that matter?” I asked. 

“Do you suppose I can accept such a gift?” he whispered, a 
though the sight of the money had hurt his vocal cords. 

“Ts death easier?” I inquired. 

“Why?” he asked again. 

I shrugged. “You’re about twenty-five,” I guessed. “Let us 
assume that I did not always have a pocketbook filled with money 
Let us suppose that if a stranger had been my friend, had do 
for me what I am offering to do for you, that—well, there migh 








also takes fliers in anything that comes along, although 
he prefers things from the Orient. I have known him 
to invest—or speculate—in Oriental pearls and a 
South American coasting schooner on the same day. 

“T am his only employee. His office consists of one 
room on the ground floor of a dilapidated old building 
on West Broadway. He has no regular office hours. 
He spends much of his time in restaurants where sea- 
faring men may be found. So I know nearly as much 
of his affairs as he does. Also I have a key to his 
safe. In that safe he frequently keeps as much as 
fifty thousand dollars in cash. This is in order that 
he may not lose any bargain because of delay in 
getting his hands on the actual money needed to close 
a deal. 

“He is a great gambler. 
the big poker-games in which he plays. He 
heavily on the races.” 

“A comprehensive description of his activities,” 
commented. “What is he like, personally?” 

“He is a man of about sixty-five. He is thin 
and shabby. He wears Congress shoes and a very 
low turned-down collar with a narrow black string 
tie. He has a short white beard, and his upper lip 
is clean-shaven. He wears a silk hat. He is a bachelor. 
He is also the meanest man that ever lived. 

“T was working, three years ago, for a ship-brokerage 
firm. Mr. Garbon did some business with us, ap- 
parently liked me, and asked me to work for him. 
He promised me that he would take me into partner- 
ship. Whenever I remind him of his promise, he 
evades the issue. Times are not too good. I have 
not been able to leave him. 

“But neither his broken promise nor his character 
justify my theft. I am simply telling you the whole 
story. Several times I have been with him when he 
placed wagers on the races with a couple of handboox 
men named Harris and Poganni. Yesterday an ac- 
quaintance of mine gave me a tip on the races. He 
has given me many tips before, but I never playcd 
them. Always his tips have been correct. Today 1 
asked Mr. Garbon when he was going to make good 
his promises to me. I have been engaged for two years 
to Rose Peters.” 

The girl touched his hand again, and I knew that 
she was his fiancée. 

“Mr. Garbon laughed at me. He told me that ii 
I didn’t like my job I could quit. He left the office 
about ten, saying that he would not be back until 
morning. I suddenly went insane. ‘That’s all there is 
to say about it. I opened his safe, took out te 
thousand dollars, and placed it, at five to one, with 
Harris and Poganni, on the horse that my friend had 
told me about yesterday. The horse finished fifth. 

“That’s all. Do you still want to give money to 





He frequently tells me of 
also bets 








have been a girl, as there is a girl with you. I might have been 
able to see her again, to have her hand touch mine, as yours has 
just been touched.” I heard my voice change, grow gruff and 
harsh. “Take it and live, or refuse it and die. Do I have to 
beg you to accept what I do not need?” 

“I said that I was a thief. I am,” he said. “Tomorrow 
his cash-box. 

I tapped the notes in my hand. 

“My salary is forty dollars a week. 
before I can repay this loan.” 

“I never lend; * give,” I told him. 

He looked at me. I am no sentimentalist, but I tell you that 
I saw a soul cross from hell into heaven. But still he hesitated. 

“You must know exactly the sort of person to whom you are 
making the gift,” he said. I liked him because he made no 
pretense; he did not cringingly swear that it was a loan, a sacred 
obligation. 

Go on,” I encouraged him. 

“My name is Frank Tirrell. 
Phineas Garbon. He is a trader and speculator. 
his operations have to do with jute, hemp and kapok 


If I am alive, I will be captured and sent to jail.” 


“Unless—” I suggested. 
It will be years, if ever, 


I’m a sort of confidential clerk for 
The bulk of 
But he 


a thief?” 

Now, if one judges Tirrell by his bald 
one finds little extenuation. But I saw the girl. I how 
the broken promises of his employer must have galled the 
vouth. And I am not one to say that one error makes a criminal. 
I handed him the twenty bills. 

“Put it back in the safe, and all will be well,’ I told him. 

He was too proud to break down, although his lips quivered. 
The girl put her hands before her eyes. I myself felt a lump 
in my throat. It was worth ten thousand dollars to gain the 
feeling of godlike benevolence that I possessed at that moment 

“What can I say?” asked Tirrell. 

“Nothing,” I answered. “Only, for the sake of Miss 
who seems to be standing by you—” 

The girl lowered her hands. “I told him that even if he went 
to jail,” she said proudly, “I'd marry him.” 

“He wont go to jail,” I assured her. 

“And so help me God, I'll never do anything again that’s 
wrong,” vowed Tirrell. 

I rose to leave, but the young man clutched at my hand. 
“T don’t even know your name,” he cried. “And besides, I 
want you to go with me to the office. I want you to see me 
put the money back in the safe.” 

He had restrained himself so long (Continued on pag 
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OctTavus Roy COHEN 


R. WILLIAM S. HALE, who prided himself upon being an 

extremely introspective young man, was busy introspecting. 
He stood at the north window of his corner office gazing thought- 
fully out into the gray December day with its biting sleet, glazed 
pavements and crazily skidding traffic. 

His figure, tall and sinewy, blended perfectly into the severe 
background of his consultation-room. The room and the man 
impressed one as being unworthy a second glance—until that 
second glance was inevitably taken. There was a compelling 
suggestion of power in the rather-too-slender frame of the man, 
just as there was a richness to the office which, while unobtrusive, 
was yet inescapable. They seemed to belong, one to the other: 
the grave young man and the office with its walls covered in 
dark green burlap and its furnishings of dull mahogany. 

There were two doors to the consultation-room. One gave into 
a white-tiled operating-room which was lavishly equipped with 
strictly modern appliances. This room, in turn, opened upon a hos- 
pital room which was fitted with a cot bed, dresser and two chairs. 
The second door of the private office gave access to the equally 
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handsome and equally severe room in which the Doctor's secre- 
tary worked. Beyond that was a large waiting-room—a room 


constantly filled with patients who waited uncomplainingly, waited § 
interminably, for the few valuable minutes of the brilliant young § 


surgeon’s time which would eventually be vouchsafed them 

But just at the moment, Dr. William S. Hale was unmin 
of his professional duties. He was engaged in studying hims 
and the task—deliberately undertaken and diligently pursued—was 
driving him to highly disturbing decision. Having once reache 
that decision, however, William Hale w. no person to pri 
crastinate. He clasped his hands—interlocking those long, delicate 
fingers which were graceful as a woman’s and strong as chilled 
steel—and put his verdict into words: 

“Tl do it!” said he. 


crossed to his desk and touched the buzzer. The door of the 


secretary’s office opened, and a young lady appeared, notebook, § 


engagement-book and pencil in hand. _ 
She “seated herself wordlessly, totally oblivious to the sell 
consciousness of the Doctor’s manner, and to the queer shy blush 


Instantly he turned from the window, § 
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which dyed his cheeks and robbed them of their habitual severity. 
Nor did she notice that his eyes, usually a cold gray, had softened 
to a delicate blue. 

For a few moments silence held, a silence punctured only by 
the raucous street-noises which filtered up from below. The girl’s 
trim figure did not move; she knew that he was probably de- 
liberating a matter of considerable moment, and was careful not 
to break his train of thought. And so, while she waited, he took 
advantage of this opportunity to study her in—marveling that 
alter three years of intimate business as: .ation, he was now 


He and Ruth attended social af- 
fairs where he was made much 
over by young, pretty and eligible 
women. He found himself regard- 
ing them critically. Not one of 
them could compare with Ruth. 


glimpsing certain highly 
attractive and intensely 
feminine attributes to 
which he had hitherto 
been blind. 

Nor was the result of 
his survey entirely dis- 
pleasing. Small as she 
was, Ruth Marbury un- 
doubtedly possessed a 
perfect figure, and Doc- 
tor Hale was as respon- 
sive to feminine perfec- 
tion as an artist. She was, 
indeed, more than beau- 
tiful. The coldly critical 
might instantly catalogue 
her as impossible; there 
was no single feature 
unless it was her twin- 
kling brown eyes—which 
could be called perfect. 
Yet the ensemble was de- 
licious. She was spirited, 
piquante—and Doc- 
tor Hale knew that she 
was infernally efficient, 
unusually tactful and 
possessed of a real brain. 

“Miss Marbury—” He 
started easily enough, 
but somehow the rest of 
the sentence would not 

come. Being a _ highly introspective 
young man, Doctor Hale realized that he 
was embarrassed. 

The girl sensed this constraint and 
looked up in some surprise. Then she 
detected the soft blueness of his eyes. 
She waited. 

He lighted a cigarette and tried futilely 
to revert to his professional manner. 
“Many patients waiting?” 

“Three.” 

“My engagements?” 

“McQuarrie at four o'clock.” 

He glanced at his watch. ‘Nearly two 
hours off.” Again a rich flush dyed his 
cheeks. ‘Miss Marbury, do you know 
my age?” 

This time she made no attempt to con- 
ceal her surprise. “Why, yes sir. You're 
thirty-two.” 

“Exactly—thirty-two.” Now that he 
had shunted the conversation into the 
desired personal channel, he appeared 
more at ease. He seated himself. “Kindly 
put down those books and that pencii. I 
wish to talk with you for a few minutes 

upon a rather—er—intimate matter.” 

She obeyed. But now her own ease of manner had departed, 
and she sat rigid, staring at him. 

“T am thirty-two years of age. If I may say so, without 
wishing to exaggerate, I stand extremely well in the surgical 
world. Within the past two years patients have come to me 
from a score of States. My professional associates—pardon me 
for this seeming egoism, Miss Marbury, but it is leading to a 
definite end—my professional associates have been kind enough to 
hint that I might make this town a second Rochester, Minnesota.” 
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The girl could see that he was 
She understood the shyness 
hastened to re- 


He paused 
horribly ill at ease 
beneath his frigid exterior, and 
lieve his embarrassment 

“You have progressed farther than most sur- 
geons twice your age.” 

“Exactly. And I am thirty-two. I merely 
touch on that fact, Miss Marbury, in order to 
reach the logical conclusion that I am on the 
threshold of what should be a brilliant career 
Of course,”—deprecatingly,—“it may be that I 
overestimate my _ ability and my _ present 
standing 

“That is impossible, Doctor Hale.’ 

He flushed with pleasure. “Thank you. But 
to resume: in order to attain the position in the 
professional world which should, in due course of 
events, be mine, it is necessary that I direct my 
course with meticulous care and a rigid adherence 
to certain rules of conduct which I have laid 
down for myself. For several years, Miss Mar- 
bury, it will be incumbent upon me to devote 
the whole of my energies to labor and ceaseless 
study. I must permit no distractions—all of 
this being based on the premise that I will not 
be satisfied with anything less than—than su- 
premacy.’ 

Once again his voice droned off. The girl was 
possessed of an uncomfortable presentiment that 
she was in some way connected with his self- 
exposition. Certainly he had never spoken this 
way before. In their three years of contact he 
had been scrupulously impersonal, his manner 
rather taciturn than otherwise. Only her ob- 
servance of the blue tint which came sometimes 
into his gray eyes had told her that there might 
be warmth beneath the chill mask 

“I have determined to reach the very top, 
Miss Marbury, if it is within me to do so. But 
as I have said, I am extremely introspective 
That follows, I presume, from the fact that I am 
a surgeon. At any rate, introspection serves only 
one worth-while purpose: it enables a man to 
familiarize himself with his own weaknesses 
That is what it has done in my case.’ 

Another awkward silence Hale smiled—a 
wide, boyish, infectious grin. “It is probable— 
at least I flatter myselfi—that you did not suspect 
me of being so utterly human as to possess weak- 
nesses, did you, Miss Marbury?’ 


She laughed. Somehow this sharing of a 
personal secret seemed to bring them closer to- 
gether, to remove some of the restraint which 
had divided them from the moment she entered 
the office. “Frankly, Doctor Hale, I have always 
thought of you as a surgeon rather than as a 
man 

He winced—ever so slightl) 

“Which indicates that I am a strange: 

I am, in fact, rather too intensely masculine 
That, I might say,”"—and he leaned forward 
earnestly,—"“is my greatest weakness 

Her forehead corrugated I’m afraid I don’t 
understand. ’”’ 

“Of course not What I should have said is 
that my weakness is women He saw a faint 
flush dye her cheeks and made a quick gesture. 


Marbury. i am not, and 


women are my weakness 


Don't 


ver could be 


get the wrong impression, Miss 
a philanderer. But 


ve, I know that I am 


Being introspect absurdly unable to resist 
a pretty woman. And I have a horror that I shall some day 
marry one 


She threw back her head, so that the curve of her slender throat 
was disclosed to his gaze, and a clear laugh rippled through the 
\nd just why should you object to marrying a pretty woman?” 
He rose abruptly. “I object to marrying any woman,” he said 
rather violently. “The word is anathema to me.” 
She became serious again. “But surely, Doctor Hale, since you 
have escaped the snare thus far ‘ 
‘That’s it precisely. I’ve exhausted my powers of resistance 


marria gé 


A Pound of Cu; 


One of these days I’m going to fall head over ears in love \ 
some girl—and marry her.” 

“And then?” 

She was keenly interested, leaning forward with her flower] 
face cupped in the pink palms of her dainty hands. “It isn’t ve 
clear why—”’ 

“I’m afraid of two things in marriage, Miss Marbury: one 
unhappiness, and the other is contentment. I despise tempe 
ment; yet I am temperamental—not foolishly, but in a rath 
sane, normal way. In marriage I should either be superlative 
happy or unutterably miserable. I have studied this questi 
carefully and from every angle. I have observed my acquain 
ances, both as man and physician. I have seen dozens—hundred: 
of young couples embark upon the matrimonial sea surfeited wit! 
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By Octavus Roy Cohen 


Ruth sparkled with appreciation of 
the fowers. He sat silent and wor- 
shiped—her proximity was electric. 


optimism. They know what I know—that only one marriage in 
a hundred is really happy—and they are idiots enough to believe 
that theirs is the one-hundredth case. Says the groom: ‘We are 
different. Our love is perfect. It will not fade with the years. 
Others may not be happy, but our love is greater than that of 
others.’ Poppycock! Bunk! Piffle! They're just another couple 
in the hundred—with the same one-hundredth chance of happiness 
and the ninety-nine chances of either unhappiness or sodden con- 
tentment. 

She nodded slowly. “And if you were merely contented—” 

“That’s where my bit of temperament shows up, Miss Mar- 
bury. I could never be merely contented. If perfect happiness 
were not granted me, then misery would be my portion. There 
is no middle ground for a nature like mine. I know. I am in- 
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trospective—possess the ability to know myself. And no matter 
how carefully I select a wife, no matter how I adore her, I have 
sufficient common sense to realize that I am no different from 
other men: there cannot be any ground for believing that my 
marriage will succeed where others tail. Don’t get the idea that I 
am opposed to marriage in general. I merely mean that it would 
be ruinous to me. 

“Of course I might—I say might, mind you—be the hundredta 
case, the happy one. No ma'am!” He smashed his right fist into 
the palm of the other hand. “It’s not for me. I’m no different 
from other men—my marriage would be no different from theirs. 

Which is why I have deter- 
mined to avoid all possibility 
of succumbing to my weak- 
ness for a pretty face.” 
Ruth Marbury had forgot- 
ten herself. She was staring 
raptly at the intense, eager 
countenance of the man be- 
fore her. For the first time 
she was visioning him with 
the mask lowered, seeing the 
boyish passionate intensity of 
him. True, she smiled in- 
wardly and with some slight 
feeling of superiority at his 
quaint philosophy. 
“Ves, you’re right, Doctor 
Hale. But you’re wrong, too 
Love is a natural, normal, 
healthy thing; marriage and 
family responsibilities are a 
logical and proper conse- 
quence. And since you con- 
fess your weakness for 
women, it strikes me that the 
best thing you can do is to 
permit yourself to fall very 
much in love with some 
eligible, personable young 
lady, marry her—and con- 
vince yourself that yours is 
the one exception to your 
own melancholy rule.” 
“Never! I'll not make an 
idiot of myself. Do you 
suppose I could ever look a 
girl in the eye, knowing life 
and human nature and my- 
self as I do, and tell her that our case will be 
the exception to the rule—that we. will be 
genuinely happy where others are merely con- 
tented? No! I may marry one of them—I 
may sacrifice my chances of a national career. 
But I'll never stultify myself by telling any girl 
that I know she and I will be eternally happy. 
I may make love to her; I may /ope for per- 
ennial bliss; but I shall never expect it, nor 
shall I ever lead her to believe that I do.” 
“And the answer to your problem?” she 
asked softly. “For I judge that it has become 
a problem requiring an answer.” 

“Yes.” Suddenly he paused, and a mantle of supreme abashment 
descended upon him, an embarrassment which he struggled vainly 
to conceal. “As a matter of fact, Miss Marbury, when I asked 
you to listen to my ravings, I had a motive beyond a mere desire 
to relieve my feelings.’””’ He paused—lighting a cigar in a patent 
effort to gain time. 

A cold gray rain was pelting against the windowpanes; the 
shrill of a traffic policeman’s whistle came clearly to their ears, 
but neither paid it heed. 

“Miss Marbury—you are a strikingly pretty girl.” 

She colored, but made no answer. 

“Are you in love?” 

“No!” The word slipped out of its own volition. 
don’t see, Doctor Hale—” 

“Well, I do. It would have been very embarrassing to me had 
you answered that question in the affirmative. You see, I had 
rather taken it for granted that you were not in love.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t see what I have to do with this, Doctor 
Hale.” 


“But I 
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He turned away, then whirled to face her. His cheeks were 
fiery, and his fists were clenched tight. “Miss Marbury—I wish 
you to marry me!” 


Silence. Ruth opened her lips to laugh, and then discovered 
suddenly that there was naught of humor in the situation. She 
sat very still 


“IT wish you to marry me to prevent me from making a fool of 
myself. You can marry me and save me from women—from 
marriage. As I said, 1 am not a philanderer. And certainly, 
once married, I should not commit bigamy. Don’t you see what 
I’m driving at?” 

She shook her head. 
was a hysterical little laugh containing nothing of mirth. 
I’m afraid not.” 

“I’m not in love with you. I never could be. But I admire 
you. You are efficient. There is no question of the fact that we 
would get along excellently. You understand my work—I presume 
it is that last which really suggested you, and this plan, to me. 
I wish you to marry me—but I have no desire to make you my 
wife.” 

“You—speak in epigrams.” 

“It is this way.” The words tumbled over one another now 
that the floodgates were loosed. “I am single-mindea. It may 
be that I am something of an egotist. I hate egotists, but perhaps 
all persons are more or less egotistical. At any rate, I feel that 
there is a great future for me, provided I can retain my mental 
serenity. I refuse to join the fatuous throng of to-be-married men 
who believe that they will be happy—really, genuinely, per- 
fectly happy. And I know that unless I take drastic steps to 
prevent, I shall marry: I am too susceptible to avoid that en- 
tanglement. 

“My plan is apparently absurd, until one analyzes it. I wish 
to marry to avoid marriage. The idea came to me through you. 
In all my circle of acquaintances you are the one girl I know who 
would fit into this apparently mad scheme. There is nothing of 
frothiness about you: you’d never take advantage of the situation 
to drive me into a life of sodden contentment.” He raised his 


And this time she laughed a trifle—but it 
“No— 


hands above his head in an unconsciously dramatic gesture. 
“Damn contentment! It is the greatest curse of life. It is the 
parent of mediocrity. I don’t want to be contented. If some 


genie could provide me with marital happiness,—the happiness of 
which dreams are made,—that would be marvelous. That would 
be a constant spur, a never-lessening incentive, just as misery 





“Miss Marbury 


wite 


but | have no desire to make you my 
Ruth discovered suddenly that there was naught of humor in the situation. 


| wish you to marry me 
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would be an insurmountable barrier to achievement. But mere 
contentment! I writhe at the very thought.” 

He leaned forward earnestly. 

“I offer you my home, the wealth which I have. So far as the 
world is concerned, we shall be husband and wife. We will even 


go through the formality of a honeymoon following the ceremony 
But I pledge you my word that you will be—that is, I shall not 
Oh, well!” He flushed. “I have to resort to a cheap phrase 
you will be my wife in name only.” 

They both laughed, but there was a good bit of embarrassment 
beneath their merriment. Ruth stood up beside him. “In other 
words, you offer me your name, the emoluments of wifehood—and 
the position of housekeeper?” 

“Oh, I say! Isn’t that putting it rather bluntly?’ 

“I’m meeting frankness with frankness.” ‘ 

“Well—yes. Have it that way, if you like. It is a straight 
business proposition. By marrying me under this agreement, you 
will be saving me from the certainty of a marriage which would. 
I am convinced, ruin whatever chance I may have for the career 
I crave. It has, as I see it, distinct mutual benefits. Will yoy 
do it, Miss Marbury?” 

She stared at him level-eyed. 
competent—to fill this position?” 

He nodded gravely. “Positive.” 

She turned away. “I will let you know in a day or two. 
cannot rush peilmell into marriage—even such a marriage.” 

The door closed softly behind her. For perhaps five minutes he 
remained motionless, staring at the spot where she had last stood 

The marble coldness had left his face. His expression was soft 
and gentle, and somewhat doubtful—the expression of a small 
boy who has lost his way in a maze of streets and knows 
not where to turn next. He had a guiltv feeling—as though he 
had perpetrated an outrage by daring to proffer this girl a hallf- 
marriage. And then he became very much afraid that Ruth 
Marbury might not accede to his propos:l. The thought was not 
pleasant. He realized that Ruth was different from other girls, so 
different as to have inspired this idea of a safe marriage. If she 
rejected his proposal it meant simply that he would let himself 
drift until some other won ~. ensnared him. 
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“You are quite sure that I am 


One 


URING the ensuing seventy-two hours Doctor William Hale 
avoided his secretary. His morning greetings were briet 


his dictation held down to an irreducible minimum. As for 
Miss Marbury, she did not 
broach the subject during 


that three days, and he had 
a sinking feeling that she did 
not intend to do so. -And 
then, when he was least ex- 
pecting it, she entered his 
office, high of color 
constrained in manner, and 
gave him her answer. 

“Doctor Hale,” said 
and her voice was vibrant, 
“I have decided to accept 
your proposal.” 

For a few seconds he was 
conscious of no_ distinct 
emotion. Then—dquite _ be- 


introspective mind could give 
—he felt wildly exuberant 
He leaped to his feet, all 
semblance of dignity gone 
from him, and seized her two 
hands between his palms 
“Wonderful! I’m de 


lighted! You've no_ idea, 
really, how happy this makes 
me, Miss Marbury. Im 


terribly grateful—” 

Their eyes met, and into 
the mind of each flashed 
sudden realization that they 
were thus d:scussing the link- 
ing of their lives. Platonic 
or not—such a step was al 
important one. 
there, staring at one another 
and (Continued on page 120 


yond any answer which his § 


They stood § 
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I\lustrated by 
H. Weston Taylor 


T his fine new story 
of the Informa- 
tion Kid again 
demonstrates that 
Mr. Beaumont 
knows what he 
writes about— he 
has refereed prize- 
fights, clocked race- 
horses, umpired 
baselall. cAnd 
when he places a 
story in Mexico, 
an American who 
has lived there a 
long time writes: 
“This is the first 
time in twenty 
years’ voluminous 
magazine reading 
that I have felt 
the urge to write 
commending a 
story for its ve- 
ractly im picturiza- 
tion of Mexico 
and its people.” 


With fan and water- 
bottle they pursued the 
well-known treatment 
prescribed by the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry. 


The pals of Allah 


By GERALD 


“W E stop overnight at Cafion de Cancio,” said the Informa- 
tion Kid, “and then we hit the east trail up the first of the 
Three Angels. The cave is full of opals.” 

Henry the Rat looked long and earnestly at his lord of life. 

“I knew it!” he sighed. “I could feel it comin’. Didn’t I 
tell you to quit readin’ them ‘Arabian Nights?’ Boy, you're the 
cuckoo lily of the world! Keep away from me!” 

The hustlers were perched by the quarter-pole at the Tia 
Juana track, and they were supposed to be clocking the early 
morning workouts. Aged campaigners steamed past them under 
the guidance of stableboys; aristocratic two-year-olds ambled 
by on their way to class instruction at the barrier. Sunshine 
slanted down from the intense blue uf the Mexican heavens, 
gradually banishing the ocean fog. 

“Now, listen,” said the Information Kid. 
know what’s behind a dream—” 

Henry threw up both hands in mock astonishment. 


“T’ll admit I don’t 


BEAUMONT 


“Put a nick in the wall,” he jeered. “That’s the first time 
in your life you ever weakened. Aint you feelin’ well?” 

The Information Kid controlled himself with an effort. 

“I don’t know what’s behind a dream,” he repeated, “but I'll 
tell the cockeyed world, I’m willin’ to learn.” 

“Go to it!” said Henry. “Information’s your dish, but it aint 
mine. If Allah’s dropped any opals in Mexico, you and him can 
go look for ‘em. Why didn’t you dream about somethin’ we can 
bet on? You oughta take lessons from Silver Dream Charley; 
there’s a guy that knows how to dream! This ‘Arabian Nights’ 
stuff goes for Sweeney!” 

The Information Kid blew a thin spray of cigarette-smoke in 
the direction of the Sierra Juarez range, showing pale gray against 
the southeast sky. He was twenty-four, born and bred to the 
trade of a free-lance hustler, and there was nothing that the 
race-tracks of three countries could teach him. His only weak- 
ness was a passion for “The Arabian Nights,” whose fanciful 
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legends he persisted ia applying to the picturesque world in which 
he lived 

“Weil, all right, Henry,” he accepted. “Sorry you’re not going 
along. I forgot to tell you that this dream dopes out pretty 
good. I spent three hours in the public library at San Diego 
readin’ about opals; they’re in Lower California, all right. You 
know old Tonia, who runs the curio-store at Mexacana?” 

“Sure,” said Henry. “She’s got fifteen kids, and named most 
of ’em after Tia Juana horses: Jerry Wagtail, Irish Dream—” 

“That’s the lady,” confirmed the Kid.. “Well, I buzzed her 
nice and pretty for a couple of hours. Her brother has a big 
sheep-ranch on the Tres Angeles—six thousand acres; and she 
says the Indians used to work an opal claim right up where I 
was tellin’ you. The Don don’t bother with it, because he can’t 
get water or machinery up there. But Tonia give me a note to 
him, and she says he’s a nice hospitable old man with a houseful 
of booze. He always treats his visitors right. You understand, 
Henry, I’m not touting you. I’m just givin’ a little information. 
If you’ve got a hunch to stay home, why—” 

“Wait a minute!” protested the Rat. “You didn’t say nothin’ 
about free reireshments before; I thought you was only dreamin’. 
You and me are always fifty-fifty, aint we? Is this opal stuff 
layin’ right out on the ground?” 

“It was, in my dream.” 

“Never mind about the dream! 
gave you?” 

“It’s in Spanish, Henry—you wouldn't get it. But the mine’s 
up there, all right. Tonia swears to that part of it.” 

“And her brother is a generous guy? Got a lot of good 
hooch?” 

“That’s it, Henry—but listen, now: Maybe, you’d better stay 
on the job. I don’t like to tout anybody onto a thing against 
his judgment. You know me, Henry.” . 

“Ye-ah, I know you, all right!” grunted the Rat. “I still 
think you oughta have the old bean examined, but there’s a 
chance you may be O. K., and I aint gonna Jet you put anything 
over. When do we start?” 


Let’s see the note that Tonia 


HREE days later two brothers-at-arms mounted on Mexican 

“canaries” rode out of Canon de Cancio and headed for the 
distant desolate slopes of the Sierra Juarez. That was the 
strangest expedition that Baja California, land of mystery and 
romance, had ever seen: a modern Don Quixote, followed by his 
faithful Sancho Panza, riding through the dusty mesquite in 
pursuance of a tip from Allah—whose perfection be extolled! 

An arm of the desert stretched before them, gray and ominous. 
An occasional peon, trudging behind a packmule, eyed them 
curiously as they passed. Behind lay safety and the American 
border: concerning what lurked in front of them they had nothing 
but old Tonia’s word. The early sun warmed to its task, and 
for the first time the Information Kid confessed to a slight 
misgiving regarding the adventure on which they had embarked. 

“Yea, bo!” he sighed. “We're going to the post; look us 
over, and weep! Henry, who do you like?” 

Henry the Rat, equipped with a two-quart sombrero that hurt 
his ears, sized up his companion’s burro and then his own, 
viewing with professional interest the aural appendages of the 
two animals 

“T'll play this one,” he decided. “In a close finish, all he’d 
have to do is stick out those flappers, and there'd be nothing to 
it. G’long, you son-of-a-gun!” 

He kicked his heels earnestly, but the burro merely wheeled in 
a lazy circle. The Rat turned philosophically to his lord of life. 

“No use, Kid! This lulu’s a thoroughbred; he wants to come 
from behind. You got the pace-setter.”’ 

“Not a chance, boy, not a chance! They're stable companions, 
and they'll walk a dead heat all the way.” 

As usual the Information Kid had a good hunch. If there 
is anything wiser than a race-track hustler, it is a Mexican burro. 
Turn his nose toward a barrier of blue mountains, let him catch 
the first hot breath of the desert lying between, and promptly 
he settles into a pace that his ancestors learned in a region 
where there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet! 

The morning sun illumined shrewd young faces, and cast gro- 
tesque shadows athwart the dim trail. The dust began to settle 
on their shoulders. Henry the Rat’s pessimism returned. 

“Cuckoo lily is right!” he grumbled. “I'll bet there aint an 
opal within nine hundred miles of here. Man down at Sullivan’s 
bar told me this guy Velasco was operatin’ around here. Federal 
troops run him out of Tecate. It’s a seven-to-ten shot we get 
cut up for bandit-bait.” 
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Noontime saw them still negotiating a lonely trail over un- 
dulating foothills covered with cactus and heavy chamiza. Heat- 
imps danced before them. Snakes and lizards eyed them from 
granite boulders. An occasional coyote, startled from his resting- 
place, loped out of range, pausing to look back reproachfully. 
Overhead a buzzard sailed in slow circles, displaying entirely too 
much interest in their progress, to please Henry. 

“Wish I was back in Chi’,” he lamented, “‘sittin’ on the fire- 
escape with my old mother and drinkin’ home brew. Kid, I 
thought we was going to be guided by Allah?” 

“Well, nothin’s happened to us yet, has it?” 

“No,” agreed Henry, eyes on the buzzard, “but if Allah’s your 
friend, ask him to shoot that bird, and make them mountains 
quit cheatin’. That highest peak over there has moved back ten 
miles in the last four minutes. If you listen to me, we're 
slippin’.” 

The Information Kid produced a harmonica from his vest 
pocket and sounded softly the opening strains of his favorite 
ballad: 


I’ve a winner in Kentucky, 

In the land where love is lucky 
And I’m going to play my ducky, 
So, it’s good-by, pals! 


Henry knew what that meant. The Kid never spoke of his 
home State, or the girl who waited for him, unless he was firmly 
convinced that the long expected “killing” was at hand. Then 
it was useless to argue with him. 


“THEY stopped for rest in the shade of a rock that towered 
a hundred feet above the trail. The burros stood: with ears 
drooping while their lords and masters sprawled on the’ ground, 
cursing the heat that seared their eyeballs. 

“Opals,” groaned Henry, wiping the sweat from his sharp little 
features, “‘opals! Kid, if they ever have a race for squirrels, 
I'll pawn the family jewels and bet on you till the bell rings. 
Boy, you'll tin-can all the way!” 

The Information Kid was strangely silent. He was a far higher 
type than his colleague—unbelievably wise in many things, guile- 
less as a child in others. For him, Fate was always spinning a 
fairy web, and the Goddess of Dreams ever luring him on. That 
was why he clung so fondly to his dog-eared copy of “The 
Arabian Nights,” for does not the Prophet say: 

“There is no power or glory but in Allah, the High, the Great! 
Then say not of an event: how did it happen? For everything 
happeneth by Fate and Destiny.” 

It was surely not the Kid’s fault that Allah (whose name be 
exalted!) should have whispered to him in a dream: 

“OQ my friend, listen to the words of love: I will guide thee 
across the desert to the Mountain of the Clouds, and no harm 
shall befall thee; but instead thou shalt enjoy great wealth, and 
behold opals of exceeding beauty. In the name of Allah 
hear and obey!” 

The Kid rested quietly on his back, his sombrero shielding his 
face, and revolved in his mind the information he had secured at 
the public library concerning the past performances of thorough- 
bred opals. What impressed him most was the statement that 
opals contained the combined beauty of all other gems, and 
because of this, the ancient ‘lurks believed them to be flung down 
from heaven in the lightning as the gift of Allah—to whom be 
ascribed all might and glory! He was awakened from his reverie 
by the impatient protest of Henry 

“Let’s get out of here,” pleaded the Rat. “That buzzard is 
gettin’ my goat. Look at him—he’s called his whole family up 
I guess he thinks we've croaked.” 

The Information Kid stared with puckered eyes at the sky and 
then at the wilderness to the east. He was the first to realize 
that their program had miscarried in one important particula 
They would never make Manuel Torreon’s hacienda before nigh 
fall. Mentally he checked off their equipment; apparently the) 
had everything necessary for a night camp in a region whe 
few men venture. Nevertheless he was vaguely disturbed by a 
premonition that had been steadily growing on him for the la 
hour. Some sort of danger awaited them, but he could not divine 
its nature. He sneaked a ten-cent piece out of a trouser pockei 
and glanced at the coin surreptitiously. The coin said “heads 
and he returned the oracle quietly to his pocket. 

“Come on, Rat,” he decided. ‘We've got to camp out tonight, 
and I think we'd better leave the trail and cut across to one 0! 
those cafons where we can get some wood.” 

“Good night!” exclaimed Henry. “Aint we gonna reach the 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


“So you find this mmo 
in the desert, eh?” Ve- 
lasco jeered. “You lie! 
Youare Costelloswine!” 


Don’s before dark? Boy, the more I see of this track, the less 
I like it.” 

They rode onward, making their own trail now, along the fringe 
of the desert. 

The Information Kid saw it first—a bright-colored Mexican 
serape bundled at the foot of a tall five-fingered cactus. 

“Look, Henry,” said he, “some guy’s lost his shawl.” 

He reined in his burro, and dismounted. But Henry’s quick 
eyes caught a movement in the scarlet bundle. 

Look out!” he shrilled. “Look out for snakes!” 

[he Information Kid drew his revolver, approached cautiously, 
lifted a flap of the covering with one foot, and jumped back. 


“XPOSED to their view was a tiny citizen of Mexico, surely 
~less than two years old, and just as surely very close to death! 
Eyelids were swollen shut in a little dark face; small lips opened 
and closed—opened and closed—with the silent pitiful gasp of 
utter exhaustion. There it lay, forty miles from nowhere, a 
child of the desert, attired only in a wisp of a cotton undershirt. 

For the first time in his life, speech failed the Information 
Kid. Henry also was stricken dumb. Unable to believe their 
eyes, the opal-hunters stared helplessly. A dry rattle sounded 
from the baby’s throat as it tried to acknowledge gratefully the 
flow of evening air. The Information Kid sank to his knees, 
and then sprang up. 

Water!” he ordered. “Get the water-bag, Henry! Douse it 
all over him! Here give it to me! Now, you fan him with your 
hat! Come on—get up close! What you scared of?” 

The Rat knelt down and swung his hat, but his face was pale. 

S-smallpox!” he stuttered. “Smallpox, I tell you! Nobody’s 
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going to leave a baby out here to die like this. Gawd A’mighty, 
we're in for it now!” 

The Information Kid stared at the feverish little body as it 
visibly expanded under the flood of cool water. A tiny tongue 
protruded in an effort to lap up the drops that trickled down 
from dark hair. The spectacle was too much for the king of 
hustlers. 

“T’'ll tell the cockeyed world I'll take a chance!” he quavered. 
“Keep back if you want to, but I’m going to string with this kid.” 

He squatted on the sand, slipped an arm under small shoulders, 
and directed a trickle of water into the baby’s mouth. Henry 
sighed helplessly, edged in closer, and plied his sombrero vigor- 
ously. 

With fan and water-bottle they pursued for half an hour the 
well-known treatment prescribed by the Marquis of Queensberry. 
It was as good a plan as any other: air and water—water and air! 

Twilight stole upon them, and the first stars began to twinkle 
overhead. The little son of Mexico relaxed in the fold of the 
Kid’s arm, and before very long he was dozing fitfully. 

They made camp, and for an hour discussed this amazing 
development, without reaching any conclusion. There was no 
human habitation within miles. The baby had been either lost or 
abandoned; that much seemed certain. 

Henry’s early fears regarding smallpox and leprosy were gradu- 
ally dissipated as an hour passed and neither he nor his companion 
experienced any alarming change in their state of health. They 
devoured ham sandwiches and enchiladas, feeding the third mem- 
ber of the party with bread soaked in water, and then experiment- 
ing with the pulp of a banana. The baby, having recovered the 
use of his lungs, was distressingly ungrateful. With all the 








ntantile vehemence of which such a one is 
capable, he expressed his disapproval of the 
world in general. Off somewhere in the dark 
ness, coyotes yapped in high-pitched answer 
Henry the Rat, eying the shrieking youngste 
disapprovingly, expressed himself under his 


Dreath 
lf anybody asks me,” he grumbled, “I'll 
| ‘em this country’s the bunk!” 
But the Information Kid, giving free rein 
to his imagination as usual, was experiencing 
all the solemn responsibilities of parenthood 
The fact that he had stumbled across this 
waiflet, just as it was yielding up its soul to 
the demand of the desert, impressed him as 
} 


bevond the ordinarv laws of coincidence 


In 
It was as if the rescue had been ordained by 
Ailah, Lord of the Three Worlds 


wail disconsolately 


The baby continued t 
intil in desperation the Kid bethought him- 
self of his harmonica. Playing very softly 
and with consummate skill, he tried the effect 
ff the ancient Go to Sleep Ma Honey! 
radling the baby on his lap, and rocking back 


ind forth in the glow of the brush fire The 
ullaDy worked its charm 

4 Mexican moor peering later over the 
gray slopes of the Three Angels, looked down 
ipon the Information Kid, huddled under a 
blanket, one arm protecting the baby—and 
both were sound asleep =" 

Dawn roused them gently, and they pre- 
pared to push on toward their destination. A 
half-mile to the left three buzzards wert 
circling very low over a dark spot on the sand 
and the Information Kid rode over to investi 
gate. A wave of his arm brought Henry to 
his side. The body of a young Mexican 
woman, one hand clutching an empty water- 
bag. was sprawled face downward on the dry 
soil. It was not a pretty sight. for the starve: 
denizens of the desert had already discovered 


the presence ol that helpless lor The li 
formation Kid shuddered, and looked at his 
companion They were accustomed to solving 


the manifold riddles of the race-track. an 
they had little trouble guessing the truth oi 
that grim tragedy 

“Burro must have got away, Henry, and she 
had to walk for help carrying the kid 

The Rat nodded soberly Probably cave 

the baby all the water she had he suggested 
Kept the kid alive and wore herself out 
irrving him.’ 
That's it Henry then she put him down 
where she thought she could find him, right 
inder that tallest cactus, and she tried to 
make it alone to the nearest water-hole. Piti 
ful, aint it?” 

\cross the paie sand floated the shadows ot 
the hovering birds of prey 

“We can't leave her like this decided the Kid “Sand and 
rocks will do some good. Come on, Henry, and let’s get it over 
with 

A half-hour later, silent and thoughtful, they were riding on 
toward the mountains, with the baby bundled in its scarlet serape 
and held awkwardly across the saddle pommel of its guardian. 
It was noon when they emerged on the shores of a mountain lake, 
and saw the comfortable hacienda of Manuel Torreon. The pro- 
prietor of the big sheep-ranch, wrinkled and white of beard. read 
their note of introduction, and received them with native hospi- 
tality 

‘“Senores, you are in your own home: dismount and enter! 
Nombre de Dios, you have a nino?” 

“Brother, you said something!” affirmed the king of hustlers. 
“T’ll tell the cockeyed world, we've got a baby If there’s a 
woman around here, call her quick. I’ve exhausted my knowledge 
of what to do.” 

Manuel Torreon spread his hands helplessly. “A woman? I 
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call upon heaven, there is norie! My wife and daughters are 
San Diego. Pero, wait—there is the wife of old Benito. She 
a she-wolf, senor—but we get her! Dismount, amigos—you 


tired, no?” 

‘“Someihing to drink,” suggested Henry. “My friend here is 
terested in opals, but I’m thirsty as hell!” 

Now, by the beard of thé Prophet (on whom be peace!) Di 
Torreon proved a most excellent host. All work upon 
hacienda ceased at once. Was not Senora Torreon away? H 


e 


not a pobre nino been rescued from the desert by two gallant 


Americanos? Were they not now his guests? Of a certainty! 
“Bueno!” said their host. “We celebrate! It is a dry wor 
but we make it wet!” 
It was a pleasant evening. The Information Kid christer 


the baby “Billy Bowlegs” in honor of the winner of the Coffroth 


Handicap, and informed the cockeyed universe he was going 
take the youngster back to Mexacana and add him to old Ton 
“stable.” 
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ior Billy seemed rather pleased at the idea. He screeched at 

o’s wife, but cooed placidly enough in the Kid’s arms, 

‘ting an unbelievable quantity of warm goat’s milk. 

0k at his cute little toes id the Information Kid. 

t cute little toes, Henry? 

t the Rat was busily fashioning the bonds of an international 
all e. Never in all his life had he met a greater man than the 
owner of the Torreon hacienda, and the host felt much the same 
way about his guest. At two o’clock in the morning Don Torreon 
was making a brave effort to present the Rat with a half-interest 
in the ranch, but Henry was unfortunately in no condition to 
accept the gift. 

Obviously, there would be no difficulty about the opals. The 
very next day the owner of the hacienda piloted his guests to an 
abandoned claim a half-mile farther up the mountain, and with 
his own hands filled a flour-sack full of samples of trachytic 
porphery which showed the presence of Mexican fire opals. 

er’ good,” said Manuel, “but it cost too much for cut and 


“Aint 


ls lbh 


“Gracias a Dios!" she 
cried. “Tino, my beloved!” 
“Here he is, lady,” said the 
Information Kid. “I had a 
hunch he was a thoroughbred.” 


polish. I think, amigos, there 
is more money in goats. 
Still—who knows?” 

The Information Kid was 
sadly disillusioned. If these 
were the opals of Allah, they 
bore small resemblance to 
those of his dream. He had 
visioned a finished product— 
a harlequin opal with the 
flame of the ruby, the purple 
of the amethyst, the sea-green 
of the emerald, all contained 
in one golden gem _ that 
floated before his eyes like a 
glowworm’s lamp. It was 
not often that the Informa 
tion Kid went wrong on a 
hunch; but he was a good 
sport. 

“Brother, you’re all right!” 
he acknowledged. “I'll bet 
these opals turn out to be 
the real stuff. Look at the 
one in this rock, Henry— 
aint it a pip? Boy, we'll 
knock some of those hustlers 
dead when we flash this stuff 
on ’em! How ’bout it, Rat?” 

Henry was disappointed 
too—but anxious to keep on 
the good side of his- host. 
Further, it occurred to him 
that, even if they made no 
other use of the rocks them- 
selves, they might be able to 
unload them advantageously 
upon some one who was not 
up on the subject of opals, 
Henry would much rather 
gyp a man out of two dollars 
than earn ten on the square. 

“Ye-ah,” he enthused, “this 
is the frog’s croak, all right. 
Much obliged, pal. What do 
you say if we go back to the 

? Seems like I’m still 
thirsty.” 
$3 “Por ciérto!” Manuel 
v; : agreed. “We celebrate some 
53 more!” 

But the Information Kid 
took only a polite interest in 
the subsequent festivities. Another “good thing” had gone by 
the board: once again his dream of wealth was shattered. In a 
little hick town, his mother must continue to wait for him; in 
another town, equally far distant, “Sweet Sue” Arlington would 
look down the long avenue of poplar trees, and see no slim, 
familiar figure swinging jauntily into the home stretch. He twisted 
his lips wistfully, and made a confidant of Senor Billy Bowlegs 

“You poor little devil!” he crooned. “I don’t think Allah’s got 
much use for either one of us. How'd you like to have me for 
a daddy?” 

Billy Bowlegs clutched his guardian’s necktie, and pulled him- 
self upright on the Kid’s lap. Benito’s wife, the she-wolf, had 
managed to fashion an amazing costume out of Don Manuel's 
cast-off shirts. The silk garment had as many colors as Joseph's 
coat, and its wearer was very proud. He patted the unshaven 
cheeks of his protector, and drooled intimately on the Kid’s vest 

“Papdé mio,” he gurgled. “Papacito!” (Little father). 

“*Atta ol’ talk,’ complimented his (Continued on page 96) 
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Here proceeds 
the story of an 
amazing girl, 
Betty Bowen— 
unquestionably 
the greatest of 
Mr. Hughes’ 
novels, all of 
which, during 
the past decade, 
have been written 
for this magazine 
exclusively. 


The 


olden 


RUPERT HUGHES 


The Story So kar: 
ETTY BOWEN, the prettiest 


girl in the Providence town of 

President Washington’s time, was running away from her yeés- 
terdays—evil yesterdays. Providence hated Betty; and ever since 
as a tiny child she had seen a righteous mob pull down her 
notorious mother’s house about their ears, Betty had hated the 
town. Now she was nineteen; and her last lover, the French 
refugee Pierre, had been killed; and she longed to get away to 
New York, where there were already forty thousand people. New 
York was young and wicked and and Betty Bowen was 
also all three 

She took passage on a coastwise vessel; and a French mariner 
Captain Delacroix, one of the other passengers, was much taken 
with her; and she was much interested in his offer to take her 
to France with him—as “first mate. Or—no, I have a first mate 
that lives in France. You can be my second.” 

Betty stared after Delacroix so triumphantly, when their inter- 
view ended, that a certain Lavinia Ballou, who knew Betty, and 
who had been watching from the shadows, cried out: 

“Well, I do declare, if you aint the brazenest thing! But it’s 
all a body could expect of a girl who would run off and leave 
a little 
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The passengers were sure the ship was sinking of 


Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s throat, and the word on its 
way up went back down her windpipe. Betty’s voice was low 

“If you speak of that again to me, Lavinia Ballou—or to any- 
body—killin’ you is the least I'll do to you!” 

That night, however, old Neptune woke to wrath, and in the 
peril of the storm small human bickerings were forgotten. (7heé 
story continues in detail: ) 


Chapter Seven 

UDDENLY the schooner veered and tilted the other way, and 

the people rolled about like a shifting cargo—a cargo of caged 
and frightened animals. 

Betty was shot to the other side of her berth and almost over 
the edge. By the dull glow of the wide-swinging lantern, she saw 
what made her laugh even in the face of death. But one of 
sailors who had run down with a bright lantern, ran up again t 
escape from visions that shocked even a sailor. 

The passengers were sure that the ship was sinking or on fire, 
and they were making a mad scramble to escape, without pausing 
tion (The Red Book Magazine 
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on fire and were making a mad scramble to escape . . to nowhere. 


out where they were to escape to. Betty decided that 
= must drown, she would drown comfortably in her berth. 
om all the other berths, from the staterooms, and from 
floor the passengers were girding themselves for flight to 
rere. Children bawled; mothers screamed; and men cursed 
ile the lodger over Betty’s head, wakened by his own noise and 
f the other passengers, forgot the nightmare of his sleep 
ndered if he were really awake. 
peered over the edge at Betty and called down: 
1a’s matter?” 
st be Judgment Day,” said Betty, and stared at him 
t any waste of modesty. Then she saw that Captain Dela- 
was in his stateroom door. He had torn off his nightcap 
id no wig on. He was handsome in spite of it, and had 
f his own in plenty. His blacksmith arms were hirsute; 
est was bearded. 
was not ashamed of his brawn, but began at once to cow 
ywards, knocking the men about and handling the women 
irm courtesy. He finally convinced the passengers that 
oner was in no danger of sinking, and order was gradually 


“It must be Judgment Day!” said Betty, 
g 7 


HE next day the rain stayed in a sky as full of dirty gray wool 
as if all the sheepshearing in the world had been done there. 

The wind was cold and razory, but Betty and Captain Delacroix 
enjoyed a lurching stroll until a Presbyterian minister struck up 
one of David’s psalms from the quarterdeck. Whereupon the 
Universalist began to chant one of Winchester’s hymns on the 
forecastle, and a Methodist commenced an exhortation from the 
lee of the caboose house. The passengers who had no other 
diversion divided themselves among the sects; but Captain Dela- 
croix and Betty, driven below, found the cabin empty and began 
to get better acquainted. 

Betty had the Captain puzzled. He 
ments: 

“T don’t know whether you’re the knowingest witch in Christen- 
dom, or just the poor little orphan you pretend to be 

“Knowing is such a big word,” Betty sighed. “I know nothing, 
I’ve seen nothing, I am nothing! Nobody!” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “I’ll do my best to remedy your 


said, after many experi- 


deficiencies.” 


jlained very bluntly: he was lonely; she was lonely; 
put two lonelinesses together, and you have good company. If 
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Betty cared to confide her fortunes to his hands, he would look 
out for her in New York and take her to Paris and back. 

“In a word, ma belle, I'm offering to be your protector.” 

Betty rolled her sky-blue eyes at him and murmured: 

“My protector? Is that the same as husband?” 

‘“Well—hardly!” 

Those limpid orbs baffled him. Like most men, he hated not to 
be as bad as a woman permitted, and he equally hated to make 
a woman any worse than she already was. He dreaded to let a 
minx fool him, and he hated to make innocence wise. He stam- 
mered: 

“Well, a protector is like a husband except for one slight detail: 
there are no marriage lines, no ring, none of that sort of thing.” 

“Oh!” said Betty, having a hard time to keep her profound 
knowledge of life from exposure. “I’m not sure I know just 
what you mean, but if I do, I don’t see why you call that pro- 
tection. I should think it was just the opposite. Who's to pro- 
tect a poor girl from her protector?” 

“Well, I’m da—dashed!” the Captain groaned. “I beg your 
pardon. Forgive me, my child. We'll say no more about it, if 
you please.” 


E wandered away in a muddle; and Betty, watching him, 
wondered if she had not overplayed her cards and frightene 
him off. ; 

Still; the voyage was not over yet, and she understood by in- 
stinct that it was wise to keep a man anxious. She went hope- 
fully up the steps to the deck. 

All morning the wind increased, grew colder and colder. With 
twilight came flocks of snowflakes. Frost flowered like a pallid 
moss everywhere, incrusting the rigging with silvery foliage. 

he sailors tried to keep the passengers below, but they stifled 
with the confinement and choked with anxiety. The fat Quaker, 
Mrs. Pennery, fearing that she would smother, lumbered up the 
steps with her daughter Susanna and ventured to set foot on the 
wet planks. Just then, as if her weight had determined it, the 
schooner heeled far over till the deck was a precipice. The 
Quaker woman’s hands were wrenched loose from their hold, and 
she went sliding, bouncing, shrieking down to the rail. Before she 
struck it, a livid wave rose over the side, dipped down a horrid 
arm, picked her up and raced away with her into oblivion. 

The few passengers who watched, and the captain and the 
sailors, were struck dumb with horror. There was no hope of 
finding the lost wretch. Even if the captain had dared to put 
about with his frozen crew, the icy waters must have dragged 
their victim down at once. 

No one shouted ““Man overboard!” No one made a move to 
launch the smallboat. Only the little daughter who had peered 
from behind her mother’s skirts, gave forth a cry of mad fear. 
She began to scream and beat her hands together and call 
“Mamma! Mamma! Come back. Don’t go! Come back!” 

Betty caught the girl in her arms and hustled her down into 
the cabin, and did her best to comfort her. ‘The other passengers 
gathered about with words of sympathy, but Susanna was afraid 
of them and drew closer to Betty, clinging to her with hands so 
tight they hurt. 

There was a strange sad delight for Betty in the supreme com- 
pliment of a frantic child’s trust, and she became a mother at 
heart for the first time. For hours she soothed the orphan and 
whispered to her and got her at last to sleep in her berth. Cap- 
tain Delacroix watched her with eyes unwontedly tender, and. the 
other passengers praised her softly among themselves. 

But Lavinia, creeping close to her under pretext of looking at 
the little girl, sniffed: 

“Aint it funny how much nicer other folk’s children are than—” 

“I warned you once!” Betty whispered, smiling for the benefit 
of the others, but making a claw of her right hand for the benefit 
of Lavinia, who felt those nails in her throat, and fell back with 
a shudder. 

The sea still ran high, and now and then a wave clamored along 
the deck; but there were no more disasters. The cold, however, 
was by now so intense that the frozen sails stuck to the masts 
when they flapped against them, and the cordage was congealed 
in a tangle. The passengers shivered, and Betty was driven into 
her bed with her clothes on. Susanna cuddled close and slept 
sobbing. And Betty slumbered like a madonna, dreaming that 
the orphan was a babe of her own, feeding at her orphaned 
breast. 

The next day the sky was bluely clear of snow, and the sea as 
guileless as only fierce-tempered beings can look. The passengers 
went out and joined the various preachers in hymns of thanks to 
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Providence for its gracious protection, though Betty mumbled tg 
Captain Delacroix: 

“Tf Providence meant to protect us, why did it have to give 
us such a scare, and take so long about it? Why did it take 
that nice mother away from her child and leave that useless 
Lavinia Ballou?” 

“You love riddles, don’t you?” said Captain Delacroix. “But 
it seems to be your only vice. I'd like to protect you really 
from the world. I wish I could ask you to marry me; but 
there’s an obstacle in Paris.” 

He gazed so reverently down at her that Betty realized for 
almost the first time the rewards for being good. She did not 
know what to say, but he took her gratitude from her eyes and 
went up to the deck. 

The little Quaker girl would not let go of Betty’s hand, or she 
would have followed. For 2 long while she waited in a turmoil 
of wraths at the way the world was treating her. She had not, 
after all, left trouble behind her in Providence. It had come 
aboard with her, and new troubles sprang up to meet her like 
the waves that rose at the bow as fast as they fell away aft. 

At last, when she could bear the repose no longer, she coaxed 
Susanna to mount with her to the deck. The child looked at the 
smooth sea and wondered aloud: 

“Is Mamma down there somewhere, do you think?” 

“Your mamma is in heaven, my pet,” said Betty angelically. 

Her mood changed on the instant, for she saw that Captain 
Delacroix was leaning on the rail, listening intently to Lavinia, 
who was gesticulating indignantly and gabbling away at full 
speed. A puff of wind brought Betty the words she hardly 
needed to hear: : 

“T thought it only right and proper you should know them 
things.” 

Betty’s right hand made ready to scratch and throttle, and 
she would have sprung forward to bundle Lavinia overboard 
But her left hand was warmly engaged with the soft fingers of 
the child, and she was helpless. It was a bitter thought that her 
devotion to this orphan had betrayed her into the power of her 
enemy. Betty was learning much on this voyage, but not much 
in favor of the rewards of virtue. She turned and went back to 
her berth. Susanna was willing enough, for she was horrified by 
the bland mercilessness of the dancing sea. 

Betty sat dejected on the edge of the berth, answering Susanna’s 
eager questions about heaven with as much orthodoxy as her fierce 
mood permitted. Captain Delacroix went by to his stateroom and 
paused only long enough to say: 

“Mothering comes naturally to you, doesn’t it, my little in- 
nocent ?” 

Betty turned pale and lowered her eyes. She did not see that 
the Captain paused in his door a long moment to study her. She 
did not hear him sigh because of her exceeding loveliness, or note 
that he closed the door with as much tenderness as is possible 
with so rigid a thing as a door. 

Lavinia did not come down. She stayed above near the rail 
with a grim readiness to leap over it to save her life. Betty, 
however, was flaccid with despair and nausea of the world. She 
could not have harmed even Lavinia. 


T turned out that Lavinia had not really destroyed her, for 
that afternoon when Susanna slept, and Betty went up to 

drift along the deck, too numb to observe that Lavinia slipped 
down the steps at once, Captain Delacroix suddenly drew close 
to Betty where she paused by the rail and mused upon the big 
emptiness of the world. 

“T know all about you now, missy. You're a clever one—what 
the Yankees call ‘mighty slick.’ But I like you none the less—a 
little more, maybe. I don’t mind a girl’s being smart if she’s 
pretty enough to make up for it. And you're that.” 

Betty stared at him in genuine innocence of what he was driving 
at. He groaned: 

“What’s behind those eyes, anyway? Damn it, but they're as 
deep and empty as that blue sky! And as reliable.” 

Betty’s silence was bewilderment, but it looked like profound 
wisdom, and the Captain groaned on: 

“You’re cute, but I’m liberal. Tve traveled. You're so pretty 
I don’t care what else you are, so long as I can look at you 
Come along of me, and Ill show you the world, and no questions 
asked, so long as you play fair. Will you?” 

He saw Betty turn pale. He saw that she breathed fast, but 
he could not tell whether she were afraid of his Satanic insult 
or dazzled with the beauty of the temptation. And before she 
could answer, the little Susanna came crying from the cabin and 
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By Rupert Hughes 


On Broadway a gallant Frenchman seized the pump-handle from her delicate fingers. 


ran to her, seizing her hand and interposing herself between the 

forms, pushing the burly satyr from the slender nymph. 

at least was innocence of which the Captain was assured. 

could not bargain across that child and he walked away. 

r could not hate the child, though she had wrought as much 

n as Lavinia. She stood caressing the arms that clasped her 

fiercely and straitly. 

The next day there was a doleful calm. The schooner could 

not find breeze enough to curve the sails; they wrinkled and 

slatted in peevish impatience at their uselessness. Still the Cap- 

tain did not come near Betty, and she went almost mad with 
Susanna’s eternal questions and amazingly unimportant gossip. 

Nightfall led on a swift wind that got behind and drove the 

schooner ahead at such speed that the morning brought Long 

Island abeam. Into the Sound,the boat scudded with many other 
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“Pairmeet me, Ceetizeness, yes?” 
sail in company, strange vessels from many seas, slipping into 
New York or away. 

But the Gate of Hell was yet to pass. Here the wide waters 
must crowd through a narrow and twisted channel between Long 
and Ward’s islands, and they were torn by sharp rocks, thrown 
every which way into whirlpools and darting currents. 

The preachers sent up to heaven much good counsel, which fcr 
once was not contradictory, and whether it were God or Captain 
Curley that guided the course, the Swiftsure lived up to her 
name. She flashed past the Hog’s Back, and whirling round the 
Gridiron, worried through the maelstrom encircling the Potrock, 
while women screamed, children clung to their parents, and men 
repented their sins or regretted their virtues. But the Swiftsure 
got away without a scratch into the calmer waters below, and the 
souls returned to their habits. 





When Betty had exhausted her courage 
and the daylight, she and Delacroix were 
almost lost to view beneath the bundles. 


By and by New York began to march 
forward with her superb horizons fram- 
ing her Italian sky. The blue river 
was so untroubled by the light wind 
that the schooner seemed to stand still 
while the city swung closer and closer 
Fields and marshes gave way to home- 
steads and stately residences. * lild- 
ings congregated slowly and 
aligned till they made a long 
parapet loopholed with windows in an 
endless row. Above the city four spires 
pierced the sky. Below and before the 
houses, wharves ran out in an 
serration of blunt teeth. The East River, 
as they called the Sound down here, was 
populous with shipping, with frigates fly- 
ing foreign colors, with brigs and mer- 
chantmen, with fishing smacks and 
ferries, wherries, ketches, barges and 
canoes. There was still danger at sea 
from the British and French privateers, 
but there were more than at 
Providence to dare the chance. 

The majesty of everything overawed 
blue-eyed Betty. Here she was at last 
at New York, and it frightened her, a 
lone young girl bringing nothing from 
home except disgrace and disgust, and 
nothing to sell but another pair of blue 
eyes, another pretty mouth and another 
tall, slim figure. From what she could 
learn, the city was already oversupplied 
with such merchandise 

There was no witch to whisper her that 
one day she would own vast quantities 
of this city’s priceless land, and inhabit 
a demesne more stately than any there 
today. She could only know that she 
was a stranger in a strange realm. There 
were forty thousand people here, and she 
had not a friend among them all—nor on 
the boat a friend except the child that 
clutched her hand and waited for life to 
do with her what it might 
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“THE moment the schooner was 


fast to the wharf it sidled up to 
the little Pennery girl broke from Betty 
and ran to the dock, screaming: “Papa 
Papa!” 

She flung herself into the arms of a 
lriend with a broad-brimmed hat, and 
when he cast his eyes about in search of 
her mother, the child began to sob and 
to point blindly into space. 

Betty bent to pick up her own luggage. It was no heavier than her 
heart. She had not evena child’s hand to hold in her own 

\s the passengers flowed molasses-wise along the deck to the 
plank and across it to the dock, Betty was jostled among her 
bundles with never a hand to help her. She heard the New Eng- 
landers saying: “It tuk me two weeks to come from Prov’dence 
last time. Lucky to get here in only five days from Nooport this 
time 

“Well, anyways, we're in New York 

“Where you allowin’ to stop?” 

“Mrs. Loring’s boardin’-haouse up to Number One Broadway 
is abaout the best place. They tell me they're buildin’ a new 
huttel called the City Huttel, with a slate roof onto it. But Mrs. 
Loring is robber enough for me—seven dollars a week for board 
and lodgin’! Beats all!” 
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“Well, if you will have style, you got to pay for it. I’m going 
to King’s Little Tavern next the Presbyterian church in Wall 
Street.” 

“Well, if you're so elegant as to lodge in Wall Street you’d best 
ride. They tell me they got hackney coaches naow in Noo York 
that carry you anywhere you want to go.” 

Betty, thrilled at the prospect of taking such a ride herself, was 
startled when Captain Delacroix shouldered near her and mumbled 
back of her ear: 

“I'll be at the Bull’s Head, if you come to your senses.” 

Before she could answer him, he was flinging his things into a 
hackney coach. She might have gone with him if she had not 
been so slow in reaching her “senses.” It was bitter for Betty to 
see him ride away, while she went on foot—especially as she 
shifted from one heel to the other, wondering where she could go. 














She and Lavinia had planned to share a room at the establish- 
ment of Major Rapelye, a veteran of the war, who supported 
his wife and children by keeping a boarding-house in Cherry 
Street. But she would not stop under the same roof with Lavinia. 
Remembering the name of King’s Little Tavern in Wall Street, 
she resolved to try that shelter and trudged across the wharf 

Front Street and down this noisy road reeling with drunken 
sailors and laborers, past the Fly Market, to Wall Street, and up 

the tavern. Here she was regarded with suspicion aggravated 
vy her beauty. 

An oft Frenchman in ruffles of point lace and a bag-wig stared 


} 


her with approval; a Southern planter ogled her and paid her 


1e tribute of taking his cigar from his lips as she passed. Foreign 
ivelers of varied estate, cattle-drovers, and mariners from many 
ea paid the tax of a pleased regard. 


[The room she was led to by a slave had only two beds in it, 
and she hoped to escape the usual experience of finding a strange 
woman lying alongside her in the morning when she woke. In 
some of the rooms there were four or five beds, but lone women 
were rare, and the inn was not crowded. 

The prospect was dismal, her future as barren as the walls. 
She counted her money over, and the necessity of replenishing 
her gaunt purse was urgent. 

She walked outdoors to escape the prison of her room. The 
sights of the strange city fascinated her, yet maddened her with 
envy—made her willing to venture upon any sacrifice to achieve 
pride. She had not been schooled to prudery or even to modesty 
What she despised in her past was its cheapness. 

Many men bespoke her and were frozen with the blank stare 
of her slow blue eyes. They fell back (Continued on page 140) 
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k ROM across the wide, wooded valley of the lone Tin Kettle. 
borne clearly on the frosty and sparkling air, came the sharp 
sounds of ax-strokes. 

The great moose bull, who had been drowsing in the dusky 
depths of the fir thicket, beside his hump-shouldered cow and 
her two long-muzzled, leggy calves, shot his big ears forward like 
an apprehensive rabbit, lifted his huge ungainly head, distended his 
moist nostrils and sniffed anxiously. Heaving up his black bulk 
with no more noise than if he had been a shadow, he parted the 
branches cautiously with his long muzzle and peered forth. 

It took him but very few moments to realize what had hap- 
pened. The lumbermen had come back to the long-deserted camp 
across the valley. All winter through, the valley would ring with 
rough voices, with the sharp percussion of ax-strokes, the jangle 
of chains and harness, and the snorting of busy teams. It would 
be a bad neighborhood for the moose. Therefore, though the 
valley was a comfortable one for his winter quarters, the wise 
old bull wasted no time in coming to a decision. In a few 
throaty rumblings this decision was conveyed to the cow and 
calves. And with fierce resentment in his heart, he led the way 
back into the depths of the forest, back, far back from the place 
of sudden peril 

The snow even now, at the beginning of December, was hardly 
a foot deep on the level. Moreover it was dry and light, so the 
going was easy for the migrant family. Traveling at a long, ef- 
fortless trot, the little procession pushed in ghostly silence deeper 
and deeper into the white, colonnaded glades of the fir-forest. 
From time to time some drooping branch, snow-burdened, stirred 
at their shadowy passing and shook down its thick white powder 
upon their dark hides. Sometimes a startled snowshoe rabbit 
leaped into the air almost beneath the great black leader’s nose, 
bounded aside, and sat up, unafraid, on his haunches, with waving 
ears, to watch the inoffensive travelers go by. And once a big 
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gray lynx, meeting them suddenly, clawed up into a tree with 
a snarl and glared down upon them with round, moonlike savage 
eyes, itching to drop upon the neck of the smaller calf, but well 
aware of the doom which would follow such rashness. 

By sunset the moose had put leagues of difficult country be- 
tween themselves and the dreaded lumbermen. The wise old 
bull was not content, however, for he knew that the trail behind 
them was plain as a beaten highway. But he judged it time for 
a halt. While the shadows crept long and level and violet-black 
across the snowy glades, and the westward sides of the tree- 
tops were stained red-gold with the wash of the flaming sky, the 
travelers browsed hungrily on the fragrant twigs of the young 
birch and poplar trees and the sweet buds of the striped-maple 
saplings. Then in the fast-gathering dusk they all lay down to 
rest and ruminate for an hour or two, under the branches of a 
wide-spreading hemlock. A morose old porcupine, hunched up 
in a crotch above their heads, squeaked crossly and grated his 
long yellow teeth at this intrusion upon his solitude. But they 
had no quarrel with the porcupine, and only the two inquisitive 
calves took the trouble to glance up at the source of the strange 
noises. 

Two or three hours later, when the moon rose, the fugitives 
resumed their flight. Presently they emerged from the wooded 
country and crossed a low, bleak ridge of granite and scrub where 
the snow had been swept away, except from the clefts and hol- 
lows, by a recent gale. Traversing this harsh region in haste, 
the great bull led the way down the farther slope, and qeached 
once more the shelter of a belt of firs. r 

The night-sky by this time had become thickly overcast, till 
the only light was from the wide, vague glimmer of the sheeted 
earth. And now snow began to fall—a thick, still fall of small 
flakes which the weather-wise bull knew was the kind of snow- 
fall that would speedily cover up the trail behind him. The 








The bear worked his way stealth. 
y till he was within five. or six 
eet of the unsuspecting calf; 
ren he hurled himself forward. 


immediate danger from the pot-hunters of the lumber camp— 
who care little for the game-laws—being thus removed, he led the 


into the shelter of the trees; and once more the little party, 
lis tim. with unanxious hearts, lay down to sleep in the soft 
muffled dark. 

Not yet, however, was the crafty bull content with his distance 
from the lumber-camp. His destination was clear in his mind’s 
eye—a region of low-lying land, of mixed swampy barren and 
stunted birch-woods, dotted with shallow ponds, and producing 
no timber of a growth to tempt the axes of the lumbermen. All 
the following morning he pressed on with his tiny herd, keeping his 
direction unerringly though the snow fell so thickly that no land- 
marks could be detected. Early in the afternoon the snow ceased, 
the white-gray sky changed to a sharp and steely blue, and the 
sun shone dazzlingly, bringing not warmth, however, but an intense 
and snapping cold. The dead-white wastes flashed into a blinding 
sparkle of diamond points. And then, when the first thin rose 
of approaching sunset was beginning to flush the shining glades, 
he reached the place of his desire. 

Close in the hollow, southward-facing curve of a dense fir-copse, 

vertopped by a group of tall hemlocks, the bull proceeded to 

iblish his new winter home. Here, beneath the wide branches 
he hemlocks, was a dry shelter shielded from the fiercest winds 
y the thick, surrounding screen of young firs; and here too was 
abundant forage, in the stunted birch, poplar and willow which 
dotted the levels outside the copse. For the moment the moose 
family chose to pasture on the low berry-bushes and coarse 
herbage, which they could still get at easily by pawing away the 
SnOW 
was with forethought of the storms to come that the prudent 
|, aided by his cow, set about the establishment of their winter 
irters. To the woodsman these winter quarters of the moose 
known as moose-yards. In the lay mind a moose-yard is 


pictured as a sort of wild farmyard, surrounded by walls of the 
deep, untrodden snow instead of farm buildings, the snow within 
it all trodden flat or pawed clear, wherein the moose family 
passes the winter pasturing precariously on such branches as hang 
within reach. But it is nothing of the sort. Except for the clear 
space under the trees, serving as sleeping quarters, it is rather 
a maze than a yard. It consists of an intricate labyrinth of deeply 
trodden narrow paths, winding this way and that, to touch every 
bush, every sapling, every thicket which affords the moose suit- 
able browsing. These paths are trampled free after each heavy 
snowfall, and laboriously extended, as the supply of provender 
nearest home begins to run short. Threading these labyrinths, 
the moose move freely and at ease; and only under sternest com- 
pulsion will they break out into the soft, six-foot deeps of the 
snow, where they flounder to their bellies, and are at the mercy 
of foes whom at other times they would utterly scorn. 

For a couple of days now the little moose family had fine 
weather, giving them time to settle down, and to tread out their 
trails to all the choicest thickets. Then the snow set in in earnest. 
For four whole days it snowed, steadily, thickly, blindingly, as 
it only can snow when it tries on the high barrens of northern 
New Brunswick. All the wilderness world was muffled in a white 
silence. The moose were kept busy trampling o t their paths, 
that they might not be utterly obliterated. In the course of this 
task the great bull shed his mighty and magnificent but no longer 
needed antlers. He had grown them, in all their formidable 
splendor, during the past summer, for the sole purpose of battling 
with his rivals in the mating season; for against other adversaries 
he used no weapons except his knife-edged; pile-driving fore- 
hoofs. For weeks the network of copious blood-vessels at the 
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roots of his antlers, which had nourished their marvelous growth, 
had been shrinking and drying up. And now, whether of their 
own weight or at the pull of an overhanging branch, they dropped 
off, painlessly, and were buried in the snow. The bull merely 
shook his huge head for a moment or two, as if surprised, and 
then went on with his trail-breaking, glad to be relieved of the 
useless burden. 


YA/ SStee, having started so late and so half-heartedly, now 

seemed to repent its irresolution, and set itself with re- 
doubled rigor to make up for lost time. Storm succeeded furious 
storm, with intervals of clear, still weather and cold of an in- 
tensity that appeared to draw down unmitigated from the spaces 
of Polar night. Never had the old bull known so savage a 
winter. But for him and his little family, hardy, well-sheltered 
from all the winds, and with abundant provender always in reach, 
neither driving storm nor deathly frost had any special terrors. 
They fed, grunted, ruminated, slept, blew great clouds of steamy 
breath from their hot red nostrils, and patiently abided the far-off 
coming of spring. 

Not so, however, the other dwellers of the wilderness—except- 
ing always, of course, the supremely indifferent porcupine, who, 
so long as he can find plenty of hemlock twigs and bark to stuff 
his belly with, pays little heed to cold or heat, to sunshine or 
black blizzard. The weasels, foxes, lynxes, fishers—all were 
famishing; for the rabbits, their staple food, were scarce that 
year, and the grouse and ptarmigan, appalled at the bitterness of 
the cold, took to burrowing their way deep into the snowdrifts 
for warmth, so deep that their scent was lost, and they slept 
secure from the fiercely digging paws of their hunters. As for 
the bears, most of them had “holed up” discreetly at the first of 
the storms; and now, in little rocky caves, or dens hollowed 
beneath the roots of some great fallen tree, under a six-foot 
blanket of snow they were comfortably sleeping away the evil 
time. But a few old males, morose and restless, had as usual 
refrained from hibernating; and these, now gaunt and savage with 
hunger, prowled the smitten waste incessantly, ripping rotten tree- 
trunks open for a poor mouthful of wood-grubs or frost-numbed 
ants, and filling their paunches with twigs and bitter lichens. 

It was this hunger-madness which drove one bear to the perilous 
venture of an attack upon the moose-yard. Seeking a new 
hunting-ground, he had wandered unhappily out to the edge of 
the barrens, hoping that there he might have better luck than in 
the deep of the woods. As he drew near the moose-yard he was 
thrilled to see some signs of life in the otherwise lifeless waste. 
ihere were fresh fox tracks and weasel tracks, with now and again 
the great pad-marks of a foraging lynx. The unconcerned moose- 
family, well-fed and comfortable in their sheltered quarters, had 

vain fascination for all the ravenous wanderers. The moose- 
yard afforded asylum to half a dozen pairs of impudent little 
Canada jays, or moose-birds, who hopped and pecked fearlessly 
about the trodden ground, and frequently roosted on the backs 
of their lordly hosts, warming their toes in the long, coarse hair 
and exploring it with their beaks for insect-prey 

Stealing warily up-wind, the famished bear at length caught the 
smell of moose, and knew that he was approaching a moose- 
yard. Now, in an ordinary winter, with food fairly abundant, 
and hunting reasonably easy, he would have turned aside at this 
smell, to avoid tantalizing himself with the unattainable. But 
now, when he was close on starving, it was another matter. His 
lean jaws watered at the thought of warm red meat. For merely 
one taste of it, what risk would he not face? And the bull pre- 
siding over this particular moose-yard might, possibly, be a weak- 
ling. 

But hewever rash his venture, he did not go about it rashly. 
His desperation only made him the more cautious. There was 
so infinitely much at stake. Sinking himself deep into the snow, 
he wound his way forward soundlessly, and behind the screen 
of a thick fir bush lifted his black head to reconnoiter. In a 
flash, however, he sank down again and shrank back deep into 
the snow, every nerve quivering with fierce hope. The long 
muzzle of the younger moose-calf had appeared over the edge 
of the snow wall a few feet away, and was pulling vigorously at 
the branches of a poplar sapling. 

The bear knew something of moose-yards. He knew that while 
he himself was hampered by the deep, soft snow, his intended 
prey had the well-trodden paths to move in, and could make swift 
escape, at the least alarm, back to the protection of its mother 
and the gigantic bull. As he could see by the violent rocking 
of the poplar, the calf was very busy and engrossed. The bear 
worked his way stealthily a little to one side, still shielded by 
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the dense young firs, till he was within five or six feet of the 
unsuspecting calf. Then, gathering beneath him all the force 
of his mighty haunches, he hurled himself forward and burst 
into the deep pathway. From the corner of its eye the calf 
glimpsed a huge and dreadful black form looming over it, and 
with a squeal of terror turned to flee. But in the same frac 

of a second it was struck down, its frail back broken at a sinzle 
blow. 

Famished as he was, the bear could not resist the temptation 
to delay for one brief instant, while he tore a throbbing mout 
from the victim’s throat and gulped it down. Then he drag 
his prize back behind the shelter of the firs, and went flounder ng 
off with it in desperate haste through the snow, hoping that 
had not been seen. 

But the hope wes a vain one. The bull and the cow had been 
lying down. At the calf’s cry they had shot to their feet. Their 
furious eyes had marked the slaughter. In deadly silence, ignoring 
the paths and breasting down the barriers of snow irresisti 
they came charging to the vengeance, the stiff black hair of their 
necks on end with rage. 

The bear, hampered though he was by the depth of the snow 
and by his unwieldy burden, had wallowed onward for some 
forty yards or so before the avengers overtook him. The cow, 
in her outraged mother fury, was a little in advance of her huge 
mate. What she lacked in stature she made up in nimbleness 
and in swift hate. When she was almost upon him, the bear 
wheeled like a flash upon his haunches and struck at her—a terriiic, 
sweeping blow which, had it reached its mark, would have sl 
tered her slim foreleg like a pipestem. But she swerved, and it 
flew past her; and in the next breath she struck. It was a k 
range stroke, and she was away again, lightly, out of rea 
but the fierce thud upon his ribs jerked a squealing cough from 
his throat, and the knife-edged hoof tore a long red gash di 
his flank. Before he could retaliate, the bull was towering over 
him from the other side. With a desperate leap he evaded t 
onslaught, hurling himself clear over the body of his vict 
Then, realizing himself overmatched, he fled, his tremendous m 
cles driving him through the snow like a steam plow. 

The cow stopped short at the body of her calf, sniffing at 
anxiously, and licking it, and trying to coax it back to life. 
the bull plunged onward in pursuit of the fleeing slayer. With 
his great length of stride he had the advantage of the bear 
that depth of snow, and speedily overtook him. The latter whir 
about once more to meet the attack; but as he did so, the sr 
beneath him, upborne on the spreading tops of a clump of 
juniper bushes, gave way treacherously, and he fell sprawling 
backward, clawing wildly, into a little hollow. Before he co 
recover, the bull was upon him. One great hoof pounded d 
upon him irresistibly, catching him fair in the defenseless be 
and knocking the wind clean out of him. The next stroke smasl 
his foreleg. As he surged and heaved beneath those deadly strokes, 
in an agonized struggle to regain his feet, the cow arrived. And 
there in the dreadful smother of snow and branches the bear’s 
life was slashed and trampled out of him. 


Not until the thing lying in the trodden and crimsoned snow 
bore no longer any resemblance to a bear, did the victorious 
moose feel their vengeance satiated. Then at length they turned, 
and slowly, in the reaction from their rage, plowed their way 
back to their home yard, avoiding, as they went, the spot where 
the dead calf lay stiffening in the snow. The moose-birds, chat- 
tering approval, fluttered down from the hemlock, and hopp¢ 
about them, scrutinizing their bloodstained legs with dark, im- 
pudent bright eyes. And the elder calf, a lanky female now 
approaching the dignity of a two-year-old, who had watched w 
startled gaze the progress of the battle, greeted them with de- 
lighted snorts and nuzzlings. Her mother received these demon- 
strations with indifference. But the great black bull, in his 
triumph,. accepted and returned them with lordly condescension, 
dimly sensing a time when the youngster would be grown up. 
Had she been of his own sex, a possible future rival, he wou 
have haughtily ignored her transports, or brusquely rebutied 
them. Except in mating season the moose is little apt to be 
demonstrative. 

In a magically short time—so swiftly through the frozen 
silences travels the news of food—the solitude around the moose- 
yard was broken up. The neighborhood became a place of resort 
First arrived the hungry red foxes and the snakily darting white 
weasels, to gnaw and tear at the great carcasses in the snow, 
and snarl at each other with jealous hate. These small marauders, 
though not often in evidence, had never been far from the moos’- 
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yard, for they had instinctively anticipated some tragedy by which 
they might profit. Soon afterward came three gaunt gray lynxes, 
driven by hunger, in spite of their morose and solitary instincts, 
to hunt together with a view to attacking quarry otherwise too 
powerful for them. They drove off the foxes and weasels while 
they gorged themselves. But one fox, a late arrival, venturing 
too near in his eagerness to share the feast, was pounced upon 
and devoured. 

\t length appeared another famished bear; and all the feasters, 
great and small alike, sullenly made way for him, knowing the 
lightning swiftness of his clumsy-looking paw. He _ sniffed 
ravenously at the mangled body of his kinsman, but being no 
cannibal, turned away in disappointment and disgust. The moose- 
calf, on the other hand, was just what he wanted. Squatting over 
it jealously, he made a sumptuous meal. Then, ignoring the other 
darting and prowling banqueters, he lugged away the substantial 
remnants of the calf, to hide them in his far-off lair in the heart 
of a cedar swamp. 

fo all this hungry stir, to all this yapping and snarling, the 
moose in their sheltered yard paid no attention whatever, but 
went on browsing or drowsing as their mood dictated. Only 
when the bear arrived did they take notice, and grow angrily 
alert. As long as the bear remained upon the scene they kept 
to the center of the yard, the great bull stamping and snorting 
from time to time to show his readiness for battle. But when 
the bear waddled off with his prize, the stiff-legged, mutilated 
thing which had been a moose-calf, they once more fell uncon- 
cernedly to their browsing. 

Days later, when at last nothing was left in that trodden snow- 
hollow but scattered tufts of black fur and a pinky-white skele- 
ton gnawed and polished clean, silence once more descended upon 
the glittering white spaces about the moose-yard. By night the 
cold was still of a savage intensity; but the days were growing 
longer, and in the sun’s rays at noontime there was a perceptible 
warmth. The result was a hard crust upon the surface of the snow 
—a crust so strong that all but the heavier creatures of the wild 
could move about upon it easily and swiftly. And now, ravaging 
down across it from their famine-stricken north, came the wolves. 


ONE still and bitter morning, a band of four of the gray 

invaders caught scent of the moose-yard, and swept down 
upon it with their dreadful, quavering hunting-cry. At sight of 
these strange galloping beasts, with their long jaws and deadly 
langs, the first impulse of the moose family was to flee. But the 
old bull, though he knew nothing of wolves, saw at once that 
flight would be impossible—that even to attempt -it would be 
instantly fatal. Conveying this in some way to his two charges, 
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The cow, quicker than thought, 
met the charge with a side 
slash full in the face which 
shattered both the wolf's jaws. 


so effectively that they steadied themselves at once and closed up 
to him, he wheeled with a loud snort and stood to face the terrible 
attack. The cow promptly ranged herself beside him, while the 
trembling two-year-old thrust herself in between them. 

The wolves, for all their hunger, were wary. They halted 
abruptly at the edge of the yard, impressed by the tall and lower- 
ing bulk of the bull and by the dangerous calm of his defiance. 
After a moment’s hesitation they divided, two to the right and 
two to the left, and went loping stealthily around the rim of the 
central space, leaping the deep paths and, obviously, awaiting some 
sign of irresolution before dashing in. But presently one of them 
caught sight or scent of that heap of fresh-picked bones in the 
bloodstained hollow, and all together they galloped over to in- 
vestigate. They knew very well that if, in the meantime, those 
defiant beasts in the moose-yard should take to flight, it would be 
a simple matter to trail them and run them down. 

But nothing was farther from the proud old bull’s thought than 
any such madness. Shaking his massive head angrily, with ever- 
growing confidence he watched the wolves as they fell with zest 
upon the bones of his ancient foe. 

To the powerful jaws of the wolves the bones of the bear were 
a feast. All but the very biggest they cracked and crunched up, 
gulping down great morsels with the marrow and fresh juice. 
But of course, even for them it was comparatively slow work, 
for a bear’s bones are hard and tough. Not till well along in the 
afternoon had they finished the job; and then, though no longer 
famished, they were still healthily hungry. One after the other 
they returned to the moose-yard, and began stealthily prowling 
about it, more deliberate now, but not less murderously de- 
termined. The moose, even more defiant than before, faced them 
sullenly and watchfully, the bull fronting one way, the cow the 


other, with the unwarlike two-year-old between them. 


To the wolves it was clear that the vulnerable point in the 
moose-family’s defense was this trembling youngster. If they 
could stampede her off from her formidable protectors, they could 
make an easy kill of her out in the snow. Suddenly they darted 
down into the yard from three sides at once. Two made a cun- 
ning feint at the bull, one at the cow—while the fourth sprang 
straight at the youngster’s throat. But the cow, quicker than 
thought, met the latter’s charge with a side slash full in the face 
which shattered both the wolf’s jaws; and in the same instant she 
swung lightly to confront her own more wary assailant. 

The stricken wolf, half stunned, and (Continued on page 180) 





IKE many other famous 

authors, Ilda AC Evans 
began her writing career in this 
magazine. Her first stories, 
though laid in the unpromising 
milieu of a wholesale millinery 
establishment, had an instant 
success, for they revealed that 
same insight, sympathy and cre- 
ative genius which make this 
present story so attractive. 













ITH “Jarvis” in smaller brilliant letters at the right, and 
“Jane” in the same at the left, “The Jazz Jessalyns” flashes 

on the sign of the New Centurion Roof Garden in incandescents 
so gorgeously golden that out-of-town visitors blink, and habitual 
city theatergoers lean back with that expectant air experienced 
patrons yield as tribute to success behind the difficult footlights. 
The slim, graceful, whirling body of Jarvis Jessalyn, satin-clad, 
satin-shod, is a fillip to the most blasé Broadwayite. Jane Jessalyn’s 
black-fringed blue eyes, set in a small pink-and-white face, divide 
public favor with her tiny white-flashing ankles and expert toes. 
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essalyns 


Jane Jessalyn has been compared, by critics, by quiet-eyed men - 
and gushing women admirers, to a pink-and-white powder-puff, 
to a Naiad, to a divine streak of white graceful light. Jarvis has 
been called, in print, over brilliant restaurant tables and in girls’ 
boarding-schools, a faun, a Narcissus, meat for the box-office, and 
the most perfect modern exponent of physical grace and motion. 

The sleeked-back black head of the one, the pretty flying corn- 
colored bob of the other, unite to collect for the pair between 
twenty-five hundred and four thousand dollars weekly in revue 
roof garden, musical comedy or whatever the pair choose to favo: 








with their graceful double presence. That is, there is wide report 
as to the amount; and once Jarvis blandly pulled a gray check 
for the latter sum from his pocket et a supper-party of intimates. 
In the Middle West, young women who read the patent inside 
)f the small-town gazettes know Jane’s beauty-column by heart. 
n Hollywood, groups of the lesser male stars gossip a good deal 
about Jarvis, and wonder bitterly how so much money stays 
side their own profession. At Palm Beach, idling men and 
nen with enormous bank-accounts scan with interest the roto- 
gravure Sunday supplements, anxious not to miss any pictures 
the well-known pair... .. 
ne February, Terpsichorean Topics oversold on all news-stands. 
had an audacious page, with Jane clad chiefly in two gold- 
ored ostrich feathers, and Jarvis wearing brown stain, a sash of 
ima grass, a painted spear and not much else. 
jarvis himself did not care much for this particular piece of sepia. 
‘That get-up was too scanty,” he observed. 
In wifely enough fashion Jane tried to placate him. “Listen, 
rv; Belknap couldn’t help it because a steam-pipe busted that 
orning and his studio was cold—” 


“T'll say a few stocks and bonds help two peo- 
ple meet old age with a smile,”’ observed Jane. 
He was staring into the mirror. ‘‘Day by day, in 
every way, my hair's getting thinner ana thinner.” 


“Well, can we juggle two weeks of rehearsals, while a season’s 
contract is hanging fire, to cater to the whims of a photographer’s 
steam-pipes? I nearly got a fine cold!” 

“Your spear and my two quills didn’t set us back much finan- 
cially. That’s something,” said Jane. 

“True. More than I'll say for these Lord Punch and Lady 
Judy sequins.” He scowled down at long satin cardboard boxes. 
“Levre’s soaking us lately.” 

Jane sighed. “I’ve been thinking the same. If 
didn’t soil so soon!” 

“Tt does.” 

“T’ll say if Levre does charge, he knows color and line better 
than Edison knows electrons.” 

agreed Jarvis reluctantly. 


white 


satin 


“And you can’t support a 


first-class reputation on tightwad costume effects.” 

“Should say you can’t! Still—we ought to begin saving money, 
Jarv—sometime.” 

“Haven't I been saying that for several years back?” 


“Well, I’ve said it as often as you.” Jane’s pink-and-white 
prettiness could effect petulance. But it was the careless petulance 
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of a wife of several years’ 

standing. “That’s my lip- 

stick you’re using, Jarv.” 
“Looked like mine.’ 

I'll say a few stocks 
and bonds help two people 
meet old age with a 
smile observed Jane 

Without 

it’s nothing to meet,” 
said Jarvis curtly. He was 
staring into his mirror 

What do you see, 
Jarve” 

[That hair-tonic is not 
what it’s cracked up to be, 
Jane. Day by day, in 
every way, my hair's get- 
ting thinner and thinner.” 
“Ret me look, 

H’m—I don’t 


some of such 


Jar 
think so.” 

Months and heels 
twinkle down an eternal 
incline. It was the May 
after this February that 
the two, making graceful 
and vivacious exit hand- 
in-hand one night, as was 
their custom, flinging 
smiles like confetti on the 
upturned faces and ap- 
plauding palms of crowded 
after-Lenten tables, hur- 
ried in white satin ruffs 
and perspiration to their 
dressing-r 00 m—and_be- 
hind the closed door of 
that small room paused to 
face each other unsmil- 
ingly 

Behind them, at the 
table nearest the stage at 
the right of the runway, a 
tall brown-eyed young 
thing in several thousand 
dollars’ worth of white 
hand-embroidered crépe 
and a coatee, was 
still applauding. Her 
gloves had split. Her 
handsome young face was 
turned wings 


1) 
sabdie 


toward the 
which had received Jarvis 
Jessalyn 

Talk about popularity! Ill hand it to you, Jarv,” said Jane. 

“Now, listen, Jane! If you're going to start that again—” 

“I’m not starting anything. If there’s something you'd rather 
not have mentioned at all, say so! 

“Go ahead, then.” 

“When it comes to be the sixth night. and her still gaping up 
at you with eyes like half-dollars, and her mouth open like her 
father’s coupon-scissors—” 

“Doesn't hurt the act any, does it, to have old Morgan Bloke’s 
daughter appreciative of it?” 

Jane emitted short, staccato, exaggerated laughter. 

‘Go on,” encouraged her husband suavely. ‘These dressing- 
room walls aren't made of stone and sound-proofed, you know. 
Let everybody about the place, including the orchestra, hear you.” 

“Everybody including the orchestra knows it already.” 

“We can use any publicity that results.” He smirked a little. 

“She seems to think she can, too.” 

“She has a shapely head.” 

“And pocketbook.” 

“What do you mean, Jane?” 

“One of these family’s pets that has had most everything she 
wants—that money could buy!” 

“Go slow, Jane!” 

She did not go slow. 
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Like a palpitating arrow of emotion, 


she shot out of her scanty costume. Quick passion shone pinkly 
through her heavy but perfect make-up. Her perky blue eyes 
were dilated and dark. Her thin, perfectly molded body quivered 
with temper. 

In front of his own dressing-table, Jarvis was more leisurely 
getting out of a white satin ruff. He laid the delicate article away 
carefully before removing any of his own make-up. “Daubed it 
this afternoon. Four dollars for the cleaners.” 

Jane was silent. A maid who had entered was discreetly helpfu! 
without words. 

For all his apparent leisureliness, Jarvis was dressed for de 
parture from the theater before she was. In the door of th 
dressing-room, he paused, lighting a cigarette monogrammed wit! 
a double J. “Going right home?” he asked. 

She said briefly that she was. “Nadine, don’t bother with m) 
hair till I get home.” 

“See you later, then.”’ 

She looked after the thin, supple figure, in its sleek, black garb 
Some of the passion left her face and body, replaced by a cu 
riously shaking white thoughtfulness. It was true that she and 
Jarvis did not lead precisely a Darby-and-Joan life. Often 
enough she went home directly the last curtain came down in 
maroon velvet folds. Sometimes she joined late dancing or card 
playing parties that didn’t tempt Jarvis. Often enough he re 








mained downtown for an hour or so to eat and play around 
without her. 

Dispassionately, thoughtfully, she slipped now into the satin- 
lined cape which Nadine held out. Silently she sank into the 
back seat of the conspicuous ash-colored car which all Manhattan 
and Long Island knew by sight. Against the gray cushions her 
face tonight was not vivid 

She spoke briefly to the man. 
to return for him?” 

“No, Mrs. Jessalyn. He said he’d take a taxi home.” 

No, not Darby and Joan, exactly. But there are many roto- 
gravure pages extant of the Jessalyns in domestic scenes. Their 
Park Avenue apartment has been featured often enough, from its 
ornate hall to its white-enameled kitchen. For a magazine page, 
Jane once juxtaposed the hall and the kitchen in a way to display 
her own versatility of pose. Half the page was white-checkered 
gingham, so dainty a Psyche might have worn it, braided hair 
and a yellow bowl of pancake-batter. Half was a gray velvet 
train, a lovely profile and a wrist whose sapphire bracelet rested on 
the hand-carved arm of a fauteuil whose gros-point Jarvis had 
picked up cheaply at the auction sale of Cissie Hamper’s effects 
alter the auburn-haired musical-comedy star had committed suicide 
in Paris. 

ve years back, this juxtaposition! 


“Joe, did Mr. Jessalyn tell you 


The magazine page was 


The younger Tucker took time 
to shriek an invitation: “Come 
on in! Good excuse, water is, 
for two drinks: beforeand after.” 


yellow. The yellow bowl 
was long since broken, 
the gray velvet train 
worn out. The Park 
Avenue apartment had 
had its lease three times 
renewed. Jane, her eyes 
five years older now, 
leaned back with them 
closed until the car drew 
up in front of the door. 

Under the calcium Jane 
can pass for seventeen. 
At a bedroom window, 
with the dawn breaking 
in cruel, revealing gray- 
ness, she is older. Hud- 
dled even in a silvery 
chiffon negligee, her 
graceful, longish body 
betrays her thirties. 
None of her intimates 
know just which thirty 
claims her. Her facial 
skin is unwrinkled, but a 
certain fragility of white 
texture, particularly at 
the eye-corners, speaks 
much massage and cream 
and hence a lax receptiv- 
ity —oh, not now, but 
soon enough—to the 
small devastating lines 
that are every woman's 
bitter fate. 

Jane once said sin- 
cerely that she detested 
dawn-time—that is, the 
pre-grayness which falls 
over the sleeping world 
like an imitation shroud. 
And Jarvis had agreed 
that it was neither fish 
nor fowl time, knowing 
not the velvet beauty of 
night nor the healthy 
bustle of sunlight. 

Besides, it came at 
Jane’s ebb-time; often enough, too soon after work’s end, when 
muscles are saturated with fatigue, and spirit knows a let-down 
after smilingly sustained effort. 

A wearisomely familiar time—even back in the smoky Pennsy]l- 
vania town of her girlhood, or on Sixth Avenue, where Jarv was 
born and cabaret-bred. That was a good while back. Bad 
press-agenting to refer to the dates, but not an unpleasant memory. 
She and Jarv wore success like a white silk glove that was their 
own. She often privately had admired Jarvis for his adaptability, 
his flair for primping and posing—unchanged underneath, she had 
always believed—cool-eyed, a little selfish, but loyal to her and 
fonder of her than he would ever be of another. 

Of course, the world wouldn’t believe this. There had been his 
affairs in the past, to be sure. Publicity stuff, as when he sent 
flowers daily to that Hungarian prima donna—and every other day 
forgot, and Jane herself had to telephone the florist! _ 

But that, too, was some time back Dawn is a chilly 
hour. She turned away pettishly from the open, silk-hung window 
and got into bed. 

In bed, because sleep was not at hand, she turned on the small 
side-light and lit a cigarette. She was not an inveterate smoker; 
she held the habit a nuisance. But her nerves were uneasy. 

She smoked a few moments. Suddenly she got out of bed and 
slipped out of the room and across the hall to the living-room. 
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Helena shook a white finger at him 
“Naughty, naughty! 
wouldn't be home, Dads, for ten days.” 


You said you 


gaudy heap of magazines lay on a hand-carved 

e searched for one a month old. H’m—what page? 
here! She had not been mistaken 

As she read the paragraph, her lips curle 

“We are sure our readers will be interested to know that H—a, 

young and red-blooded daughter of a well-known rail man, 
more lunches daily on Thirty-third Street with Harry Semp, 
mn of the oil-king. It seems a railroad president has his own 
idea of caste and does not welcome a Texan oiler as son-in-law. 
H—a was solaced with a brand-new twin-six Hylindric. She has 
been fined twice this week for speeding. We would beg to remind 
Father and Mother B—e that in H—a’s favor Harry was preceded 
by Dan Willis, the song-writer, and Dan was preceded by Jean 
de Frére, of no visible occupation. We fear that some day the 
warm-hearted H—a will entertain a fancy too strong for parental 
force to overcome.” 

Jane flung the sheet back on the table. “Rag!” But in her 
thin silk nightgown she shivered slightly, and formed a wish that 
young Semp had been more of a Lochinvar—or Willis, or De 
Frére 

There was the faint click of a latchkey. 


walnut table 
Nineteen 


] 


She crept quickly back 
into bed, and her eyes were closed when Jarvis entered his own 
room adjoining hers 

He moved about rather carefully, as if not to awaken her. There 


was the click of a cigarette case; and presently she felt, rather 
than saw, that he was standing in the doorway looking at her. 

“Asleep, Jane?” 

“Dozing—that’s all.” 

“Guess I better spill it right away 

She was up at once on a propping white elbow 
tone of Jarv’s. Business! 
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She knew that 


There was in her voice the fear 
Was it at hand? 
\lgowan grill tonight. 


“What?” 
every professional worker 
“Stamm was in the 

year’s contract.” 

“It’s about time!” 

“Mentioned two thousand dollars—and a new Russian pair 
going to bring over.” 

“Two thousand for us 

“T laughed in his face, of course.” 

“He’s—he’s insane!”’ Jane’s cheeks were scarlet. 

“No. Just oversharp.” 

“Why, we'll go—” 

“Where, Jane? Not many miles from this home town 
happens that big money doesn’t grow on a million bushes. W 
we owned a theater.” 

“You mean you're going to stand for—” 

“Not this year. Of course not.” 

In the doorway he was silhouetted—slim, graceful, his bl 
head attractive to the woman who was his wife. Clever as 
as graceful, she knew. He could match wits well enough w 
men like Stamm. But tonight for the first time she was a li 


? 
she demanded. 


Mentioned 


? 


¢ 








afraid of that cleverness. Just what was he thinking now, his 
narrowed eyes not focused on her? 
Not this year,” he repeated to himself. 
chicks, Jane. Bear that in mind. 
Don’t!” she cried sharply. 
predict!” 

I’m not predicting, Jane.” He laughed unkindly. “Merely 
thinking.” He turned back into his own room. “And wishing!” 

He strolled back to the door. 

By the way, Jane, we've a juicy invitation for our first off 
week-end. Last of this month, you know.” 

Where?” she asked sharply. 

Bloke Place. On the Hudson.” 

ane flung herself up from her pillows with that inconceivably 

eifect possible only to perfectly trained muscles. 
How sweet of Helena! Parents out of town, I suppose! Too 
that Helena’s feelings are going to be hurt by our declining.” 
We're not declining it, Jane.” His eyes were direct on hers. 
But we are!” 


“But we’re not baby 
Some day—’”’ 


“You know it’s bad luck to 


“Geing to hurt the Jessalyn act any, Jane, for us to swim a 


Saturday and a Sunday in old Morgan Bloke’s private pool? Walk 
over his golf-course? Or lighten his sideboard’s private load? 
Think, Jane!” 

“Is that what you’re thinking of?” she sneered angrily. 

“And Stamm,” he said coolly. “And a new pair of Russian 
dancers.” But his eyes were a shade too narrow. 

“IT wont go,” she declared sullenly. 

“T made it the twenty-ninth,” he observed suavely.... . 

Approaching Bloke Place by motorcar, one has an impression of 
a great orderly sprawl of white stone, dusky water, blue sky and 
huge green shrubbery. 

Besides a noble view from all its four sides, it has splashing 
fountains, sumptuous driveways, garages, tennis-courts, a polo field, 
a golf-course, greenhouses, a great vegetable garden in the English 
style, the largest pipe organ in any American house, and Druid 
groves. Bloke Place has “made” three minor architects. It realized 
a wild, beautiful dream for a professional landscape gardener. It 
well advertised a manufacturer of billiard-tables. It has proved a 
home for nineteen genuine ana forty-two doubtful Corots and 
Rembrandts. It is the goal of every Long Island footman. 

“Some place!” 

The exclamation was low and involuntary. Jarvis Jessalyn’s long 
white hand tightened on his car’s wheel. 

Jane’s face expressed something besides pure admiration of a 
white-and-green view. 

“Looks like a new movie star’s idea of home, sweet home,” she 
said briefly. 

“No movie star draws enough in this (Continued on page 172) 
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Mr. Gibbs 
his 
-Mary ‘Ryan's 
its dramatic conclusion, Already. thts 


in these pages b ings 
much-discussed chronicle of 
amazing career L0 
Jamous author-tllustrator has Oegun 
a new literary undertaking, and we 
expect lo make a 


ing announcement concerning ti Soon. 


tpecialiv interest 


a 
Written and Illustrated by 


GIBI 


ie 2 


GEORGE 


The Story So Far: 
"THE 


zenith 


skyrocket career of Mary Ryan had reached its starry 
What a progress! Stenographer for a wholesale 
dealer in women's dresses, then dress model; then a place with 
“Madame Denise,’ who was in reality a man named Alan 
Wetherby: then, because of her beauty and her cleverness, “taken 
up” by society and courted by all manner of men 
But the flame of ambition burned fierce in Mary’s soul and she 
still unsatisfied. She grew away from her girlhood sweet- 
though Joe had become a successful and prom- 
and more of Fanny 


was 
heart Joe Bass, 
inent lawyer; Joe had come to see more 
Simpson, his senior partner’s daughter 

The powerful young railroad magnate Bart Savage paid ardent 
court to Mary, in spite of his wife Lillian and their two children 
And though Mary sent Savage away, he refused to give her up 

It was shortly after this that Alan Wetherby told Mary that 
the doctors had given him only a year more, and that he had 
willed his business to her. About this time, too, a certain Mrs. 
Despard inveigled Joe into a flirtation; but her husband, discov- 
ering them—only laughed 

Despard, however, did something else of more consequence: 
he shamelessly told an acquaintance of the episode, and the story 
got around—eventually to Mary. As a result, shortly after her 
friendship with Alan Wetherby ended with his death, her long 
friendship with Joe Bass was ended by this gossip. As a further 
result, also, after Bart Savage had forced a divorce from his 
wife, Mary married him and sailed for a honeymoon in Europe 
on his yacht. 

Mary had reached the summit of her ambition, but—she did not 
love Bart Savage, and he was rebellious in his disappointment over 
his inability to awaken an answering flame in her. Eventually 
Mary’s friend Bertha Pardee came to her with a story that Bart 
had been accompanied on a recent yachting trip by another 
woman. (The story continues in detail: ) 
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Her husband entered wy} 
out knocking. Then as } 
saw her face, he st ped 
and stared. “Why, 

up? You look like a y 





There was no tim 
to make an overt move before Bart’s return, except perhaps 
But Mary rejected that pla: 
There was a kind of fascination, too, in th 
idea of seeing him again—in reading his secret in his eyes, i 
letting him know at the last that his power had gone, and that 
she held the upper hand with sure proofs of his perfidy. Shi 


N ARY’S hour of decisions nad been long. 
i 


to pack a hand-bag and run away. 
as unworthy of her. 


meant to use them, too. Bertha had made no plea for secrecy- 
had not even asked it for the sake of Bert Lascelles. 

At the sound of Bart’s car arriving at the terrace, she had 
brief moment of dismay—almost of terror, born of the habit o! 
avoiding disagreeable scenes with Bart; but she shrugged her fea: 
away in the sure knowledge of her strength. 

Her husband entered the room without knocking and bega 
a jovial greeting; then, as he saw her face, he stopped and stared 
at her. “Why, what’s up> You look like a ghost.” 

She was sitting at the window. 

“Do I? she said. “I’m feeling quite well, thank you.” An 
then, evenly: “Would you mind closing the door? Thanks.” 

He turned, his hand still on the knob, examining her, and the 
slowly came forward. Perhaps he had been mistaken in thinking 
her even more indifferent than usual. 
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He strode over to her and kissed her carelessly on the cheek. 
was quiescent, enduring his caress with an effort of will. 

He straightened with another stare and then laughed. 

It doesn’t matter, does it? It’s all the same whether I’m here 
there.” He shrugged and dropped into a chair. “Oh, well, 
vetting used to the idea of being ignored.” 

[ don’t ignore you. It’s the last thing that I could do. Did 

} 


did you have a pleasant voyage?” she finished conventionally 


“Well, rather! 
aboard.” 

Yes. Wasn't it?” she put in with a keen glance at him. 

[he note of irony in her voice made him look at her quickly, 
but she had again turned her gaze out of the window. 

You could have gone, you know.” 

Could I? Then why didn’t you suggest it?” 

I didn’t think you wanted to go. You'd been so tired. I 
thought the rest out here would have done you more good.” 

She needed no explanation of his sudden solicitude as to her 
health. Unconsciously she paraphrased Bertha. He was too 
damned polite to be above suspicion. But she matched his man- 
ner admirably. 

Oh, yes, of course,” she said civilly. 
with you?” she shot at him. 

No one,” he replied coolly. 


Millpond all the way. It’s too bad you weren’t 


And then, “Who went 


“T had some business papers to 


! 
Wi Ae he\t 


look over. And then, you know,.Captain Whitcomb is very good 
company. We always get along together.” 

“Ves, I realize that. He’s very dependable, isn’t he?” 

She found that she was enjoying this game. His lie was too 
studied. She was determined that he should betray himself, and 
so when he attempted quite cleverly to divert the conversation to 
events during his absence, she answered him in monosyllables and 
returned to further questions as to the Cybele 

“When did 
New York? 

“Monday.” 

“From the Battery?” 

“No. Thirty-fourth 
Street. Whitcomb wanted 
to catch the flood-tide 
there.” 

“T see.” 

“What the devil does all 
this matter?” he blurted 
forth. 

She shrugged and rose, 
crossing to the mantel 
away from him. It seemed 
that she wanted to be on 
her feet to face these rev- 
elations. It was the pos- 
ture of attack. 

“Nothing to you, per- 
haps,” she said, then 
laughed dryly. “A mo- 
ment ago you were com- 
plaining that I took no in- 
terest In your going or 
coming. And now when I 
show an interest in your 
affairs, you become im- 
patient. There’s no pleas- 
ing you, is there?” 

Again the note of irony, 
but an air of raillery with 
it too. She saw his brows 
lower, and then as she 
looked away, felt the con- 
traction of his gaze. He 
was on his guard. But it 
was too late. 

“Hang it all,” he 
growled, “what are you 
driving at?” He rose 
suddenly and faced her. 
“Speak out,” he = said. 
“Perhaps I’d know better 
what we’re talking about.” 

“Perhaps so. I thought 
I’d prefer you to do the 
talking. It’s your con- 
fession—not mine,” she 
went on dryly. 

He seemed to feel that he was getting the 
worst of the situation and was silent for a 
moment, regarding her witl a new calmness 
which spoke well for his self-control. But 
there was a devilish ingenuity in her ques- 
tions which aroused his curiosity 

“Confess—what?” 

She gave him a cold smile, like that of the Mona Lisa. 
we say your—ér—quest of the Golden Fleece?” 

His start of surprise was not in any motion of the body, but 
in the quick dilation of the eyes. She was watching his irises now, 
constantly, like a boxer awaiting an opening for his attack. 

“What do you mean?” he growled with a blustering air. 

She spoke with great deliberation, her words falling like bits of 
broken glass. 

“I mean the blonde female person who went with you on the 
Cybele.” 

He fell back a pace, his mouth gaping. 

“Who told you that lie?” he growled. 

“That’s my affair. It’s no lie.” She turned away with a care- 
less shrug. “Surely you don’t think I’d make such an accusation 
unless I were sure of what I was talking about.” 

“Who told you?” he insisted breathlessly. He seemed to have 
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But she was not 
again, baiting him 


shrunk into himself, compact with repressions. 
afraid now. She had her bear on the chain 
relentlessly. 

“You'll never know that. But my informant 
If I'd needed any further proofs of my statement, 
to look at your face.” 

He stood with his shoulders bent, his hands deep in his pockets. 
She watched him keenly, curious as to his defense 

“What other lies have you heard?” he muttered 

“Does it matter—since I’m already convinced 

“Ves,” he said tensely. “I’ve got the right to know 
accused of.” 

“I thought I’d suggested that,” she said easily. “It isn’t a sub- 
ject which permits of details. You embarked from Thirty-fourth 
Street on Monday and went in the launch to the Cybele. You 
were not alone. Need I repeat to you her previous occupation 
in an automobile agencv—or something, the fact that she’s a very 
ordinary sort of person and hardly worthy of your distinguished 


attentions?” 


is quite reliable. 
I'd only have 


what I’m 


HE had won. She knew it by his roving eye, the white 

knuckles of his fingers on the back of a chair, and the sudden 
dogged clenching of his jaw. She thought that he was preparing 
a defense, but he only relaxed in a short laugh 

“Well—what are you going to do about it?” he said crisply. 

She needed all her stoicism now, for her own battle against his 
audacity. She felt his arrogance engulfing her; but she turned 
and faced him. 

“That must be fairly obvious to you,” she said quietly. 

“What do you mean?” he growled 

“That I don’t stand for it.” 

He paused a moment, appraising her power of resistance. He 
had imagined with indifference this moment of reckoning. He 
now thought it curious that perhaps he had underestimated her. 
A fire had kindled beneath the snow. It gleamed in her eyes, 
which burned blue-black in her pallor. She looked damned hand- 
some, he thought. But he had the wits to keep his hands from 
rer, temporizing carelessly: 

“Don’t be tragic. It’s becoming—but idiotic. What's the use 
of making a fuss? I’m sorry. It wont happen again.” 

She drew strength from his mildness 

“You must think I’m a fool,” she said coldly, ‘to believe that.” 

“No,” he replied easily. “It’s because I think you're not a fool 
that I make that admission. Come, now,” he said genially as he 
took a pace toward her. “We haven't always hit it off. Things 
didn’t turn out just as we thought they would. You wanted—I 
don’t know what—a soulful tailor’s dummy perhaps—but some- 
thing I wasn’t. And I—’ He broke off with a laugh. “Well, you 
couldn’t make yourself something you weren't, could you? I 
understand that. I’m not blaming you. Maybe I've been im- 
patient at times. I’m only human. And you don't care really 
what I do. Now, do you? It isn’t as though I loved the girl—”’ 

As he spoke, he knew from the quick gesture of intolerance that 
he had blundered. 

“I might have abhorred you less,” 
had cared for her.” 

He put his hands in his pockets again and frowned 

“I say, that’s pretty rough—abhorrence 

“I’m glad you understand what I mean 

“IT don’t think you leave much to my imagination. But 
you that it wouldn't happen again.” 

“It’s a matter of indifference to me whether it happens again 
or not.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Yes.” 

Another silence. Her will was hardening to even rougher con- 
tacts. She wondered now how she had ever relinquished her hold 
upon her courage. 

“I suppose you fully appreciate what you're saying,’ he mut- 
tered. “That you want a break. That’s what you mean, isn’t it? 
That you want to go your way while I go mine?” 

“You've already gone your way. I’ve no alternative.” 

He stood motionless, his gaze on the rug, even smiling a little— 
the attitude of toleration for unreason. He had himself well in 
hand now, with all the assurances of self-justification. She 
watched him guardedly. 

“Oh, hang it all, Mary,” he blurted out at last, “don’t let’s have 
any more of this tragedy-queen business. I’ve made a slip. I’m 
sorry. Turn about is fair play. I’ve been lenient to your short- 
comings. Why not forgive this one break of mine? I'll make 
it up to you. What shall I get you? What do you want of me?” 


she said distinctly, “if you 


I told 
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‘Nothing. 
calmly 

He turned. “Go? Go where?” he snarled 

“Away from here—from you—for good!” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Ves. I can’t live with you any longer.” 

He bent forward toward her, grasping a chair. It almo 
seemed as though he were about to hurl it at her. His expressi: 
had never been so forbidding. But she did not flinch. She w 
not to be bullied now. He stared at her as at a person that 
had never seen before. “Chen he straightened slowly 

“So this is the final reward for all my kindness to you! 
growled. “Is it? You mean it?” 

She said nothing—only bowed her head 

“T believe you do mean it, by God!” he said huskily. “Yi 
want to leave Gorton Farms—to go away from me for good? 1 
separate—to divorce me?” 

“T do,” she said firmly 

He paced the rug, his shoulders bent, his hands in his pocket 
as though thus to prevent them from doing violence. 

“You think that you've got me where vou want me, don't you 
he said in a stifled tone, as he faced her suddenly. “You've be: 
waiting for a chance like this, haven't you? And you don 
mind washing our dirty linen in public. That’s what you wan 
isn’t it? Well, 7 don’t want it. I wont have it. Understand 
There’s been enough of that already.” 

“I don’t want publicity. I only want my freedom.” 

“T see,” he sneered. “Money! It’s what I might have e: 
pected from one of your antecedents. That's your gratitude fo 
what I’ve done for you! Even a dog knows better than to bit 
the hand that feeds it. I take you out of a dressmaker’s sho 
and make you the first woman in New York, and this is m 
reward. You want money. Money! That's all you care abou 
That's all you've ever cared about. You'd have married a 
Eskimo to get that. And now you'll blackmail me for alimony- 

He broke off as though choked by his own words, resuming 
breathless with fury as he faced her: 

“You little devil! Why couldn't you have let me be! I wa 
all right. Happy, too! You tried to get me with your blarne 
your white skin and your red lips. You made me want you, mad 
me believe that you were the woman I wanted—because vo 
were keen enough to know what I wanted. But you knew the 
that you were a fraud and a sham, that there wasn’t a genuil 
emotion inside your pretty body. Not one!” 

He laughed as she shrank from him. 

“I got a gold-brick—done up in a pretty wrapping.” 

He caught her roughly by the shoulders and bent her bod 
toward him. The touch of her sent strange lights dancing in h 
eyes—passion and fury mingling madly. She was deathly afrai 
But she stared at him pallidly, rigidly. 

Even as he held her, she saw the passion flicker in his ey 
like a guttering candle. Then it died, and with it his rage. B 
still he held her face to face for a moment. Then he relinquishe 
her with a shrug of contempt 


Absolutely nothing—except to let me go,” she sa 


He paced slowly the length of th 
She gathered new strength in th 
But she was awar 


| EASON returned to him. 
room, hands behind him. 
assurance that the physical crisis was past. 
of brutalities yet unspoken. 
“You want your freedom, but you want my money too,” h 
said sharply. “Well, I'll give them to you in the way that I pleas 
But not unless I please. I’m going to have no publicity. I’m no 


going to hurt my business by having this talked about. I didn 
mind one divorce—but another! No, I wont have it. I've bee 
very careful in what I’ve done. I don’t know how you got hol 
of your facts. You've told a glib story, but I don’t believe yo 
know anything more. If you had known anything else, you'd hav 
told it. I don’t know where you got it, and I don’t care. Yo 
can’t get anything out of Whitcomb or the crew—they’re min 
Or out of anybody else, so far as I know. You may find 
difficult to prove anything against me in a court of law.” 

“Haven't I said,” she managed to say quietly, “that all I war 
is my freedom?” 

“T don’t believe you—not without money.” 

“T shall get along.” 

“As Madame Denise?” he said with a sneer. And as shi 
started at his knowledge that she had secretly retained her interes 
in the shop: “You see, I know. A small deception—mone' 
again—against a rainy day.” 

“Yes—as Madame Denise,” she said quietly. 

“You surprise me,” he said with a satirical air. 


“The business 
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“I can’t talk about anything else,” said Bertha. 


of Madame Denise can hardly bring enough to give you the 
uxurles to which you're accustomed.” 

It will be enough.” 

He grinned at her. 

‘Come. Speak the truth. How much do you expect for your 


ilence? 
Nothing.” 
Ah! You'd rather fight!” 
No, I don’t want to fight. I just want to go—” 
And send your lawyer to me with terms. I understand. 
vont do. I wont have that. Ill make the terms. I'll make them 
He faced her again, cold and collected. She knew what 
was going to say, but she was already resolved. His proposal 
ame briskly, as he would have made a business proposition, but 
h a threat of intimidation behind it. 
You stay on living in my houses. 
in do as you please. So will L.” 
The offer was a compromise. She was sure that he thought he 
was making a splendid concession—one that would satisfy both 
her indifference and her cupidity. From it she knew that she had 


That 


I wont bother you. You 
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“And what | wanted to tell you is that you're committing social suicide.” 


disturbed him, for concessions of any sort from Bart were rare. 
She knew that she had threatened the security of the thing he 
loved best in the world, his business. But she wanted no con- 
cessions but the complete one, at any cost. 

“No,” she said firmly. 

His brow clouded and his jaws clenched. She thought for a 
second that he was going to strike her. But he put his hands in 
his pockets, governing himself with an effort. 

“That’s final?” he asked at last. 

“Yes.” 

“All right. Suit yourself. But if you try to show me up, I'll 
make you wish you’d never been born. I’ll—” 

She heard his voice rasping in the silence. But she was beyond 
caring what he said or did. She had grown suddenly weak with 
weariness, like one who has been through a battle, and finds re- 
action in the first moment of relaxation. She only wanted the 
interview to be over. 

“Please—please!”’ 
Wont you leave me?” 

He glared at her—then pressed the button for her maid. 


she exclaimed. “I’ve had about enough. 
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“No,” he cried, “I don’t go. It’s you who is going.” He 
caught her quick glance of dismay. “That’s what you wanted.” 

“Ves,” she faltered. “that’s what I wanted.” 

“Then go,” he whispered hoarsely. “Now—tonight! Damn 
you!” 

His brutality lashed her like a whip, and she cowered under the 
sting of it, aware of the approaching maid, at whose knock she 
straightened calmly. She hadn't bargained for this, but every 
instinct of good breeding gave her self-control as the maid 
knocked and Bart Savage opened the door 

“Pack a suitcase for Mrs. Savage,” Mary heard him say 
‘She’s leaving for New York at once.” 

The frightened maid came past him. He turned one terrible 
glance at Mary and then went out of the room 


Chapter Thirty-three 

F one chooses to register under an assumed name, denying the 

assiduity of servants, the twentieth story of a New York hotel 
may be as secluded as a desert island. Mary made this dis- 
covery when she fled from Gorton Farms. Her two rooms were 
not large, but they were extremely comfortable, and her windows, 
which opened to the south and west, unfolded an inspiriting 
panorama of distant interesting activity 

She had chosen the Princess Royal because it was not fre- 
quented by the people she knew. Lily, her maid, in accordance 
with instructions had followed quietly with baggage, containing 
personal belongings. 

Mary had not seen her husband again, but had sent him a 
laconic note informing him that the pearls and diamonds had been 
left in the safe in her room. Having thus cut the Gordian knot, 
she dismissed her maid to a holiday with relatives in New Jersey. 

In the days of meditation that followed, Mary slowly found 
calm. She was still very tired, and seemed contented to sit for 
hours in a chair by the window. She had no wish to go down to 
the street, and no incentive to leave her rooms except to visit the 
shop, and this she had decided for the present not to do. She did 
not wish to answer questions or make explanations until she had 
hardened her spirit for new encounters. 

She was in the mental condition of one going through the late 
stages of convalescence after a long illness. She had the feeling 
of enervation which follows some tremendous drain upon one’s 
mental and physical resources. And presently, as if in compre- 
hension of the moral death that she had escaped, she was aware 
of a quiet contentment such as she had never known. Something 
that was evil had died and something new that was good had been 
born. It was Ambition, she was sure, that was dead. It had been 
dying by inches for weeks, poisoned by a surfeit of the things 
upon which it had fed. She wondered how she had permitted 
it to live so long. 

She was now free to dream, free to think, free to live her life 
backward if she chose, past the earlier days of Madame Denise, 
the Hygrade Garment Company, to the hours when she and Joe 
had sat in the evenings upon the steps of the cheap boarding-house 
where she had lived, pondering with amazement upon ineffable 
things. 

These, she was sure, had been the finest moments in her life, 
except some of those with Alan, and she cherished them. They 
seemed in a way to nullify all the spiritual failures that had fol- 
lowed. It was Joe who had asked her to marry him even then— 
offered her all that he had had, just his room and his gas-log. 
She found it difficult to reconstruct her life and his on such a 
basis. And yet she knew that in refusing Joe she had thrown 
away her chance of happiness. She realized, too, with a throb 
of self-pity, that it was Joe that she had always needed at her 
moments of greatest difficulty. It was Joe she needed now. 

From the window of her Castle-in-the-Air, she looked south- 
ward over the City. He was there somewhere, a part of its 
activity—a leader now in its affairs, a man whom other men 
respected and sought for advice in significant maiters. He had 
made a place for himself in their lives because his knowledge 
and his judgment were reliable. To Mary in her extremity, he 
seemed the only rock that she could tie to. But she couldn't 
send for him now when she needed him most of all. She had 
cried “Wolf!” too often. 


A! last Mary made up her mind to face the world on its own 
terms, and surprised Miss Barnes by appearing at the shop 
at nine o’clock one morning and announcing her intention of tak- 
ing an immediate and active interest in the conduct of the affairs 
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of Madame Denise. Mrs. Leavitt, it appeared, was on a buying 
trip to Paris, and Miss Benner was on her midsummer vacatio1 

The friendly greetings of Miss Barnes left nothing to be desire 

and it was clear from the sympathy in the girl’s manner an 

voice that she already knew what had happened. Mary wa 
thankful that her friend asked her no questions, and she turne: 
to the desk in the private office, which was piled high with per 
sonal mail. 

Here was a partial explanation of Miss Barnes’ omniscience- 
letters and notes sent direct to the shop or brought by the han 
of a chauffeur from Gorton Farms. In her eyrie at the top o 
the hotel Mary had imagined that her secret was imprisoned wit 
her and that no one except her husband and herself could kno 
of the quarrel that had brought an end to their marital relation 
But she realized that like the ostrich she had been hiding hx 
head in the sand while this important item of social gossip wa 
being spread from one end of New York to the other. TI 
evidence of this was to be found in the mail itself: a note fror 
Bertha Pardee imploring Mary to see her, one from Flora Las 
celles of pained inquiry, others impertinently intrusive fror 
persons whom she knew less familiarly, and a letter from a well 
known law firm downtown. This she opened last, sure that i 
must contain a message from her husband. It was just a polite 
formal note, written by the hand of the senior member of thx 
firm, stating the obvious fact of her desertion and asking in the 
name of his client, Mr. Savage, that she appoint time and plac« 
for an interview in which they might “discuss her plans for th 
future.” 

Mary put the lawyer’s note aside with the others and wen 
resolutely about the business of getting abreast of the affairs o! 
Madame Denise. If this were again to be the serious business o 
her life, there was no time to be lost. She listened while Mis 
Barnes told her of the plans that had been made for the autumn 
They were well enough conceived, and if a little timid wer 
no more than could have been expected from one who had onl; 
been trained to carry out the ideas of others. Miss Barne 
was a capable executive, but quite without the imaginatiy 
quality. 

Now for the first time Mary realized with some dismay tha 
since her marriage she had only taken such desultory interest in 
the affairs of the shop as could be spared from her social duties 
The business had gone largely upon its own momentum, stil 
enjoying the impelling force of the few seasons when Mary and 
Alan together had made the shop preéminent. The inspiriting 
genius of Alan Wetherby remained in its traditions, but the shop 
lacked something which Mary meant to supply. She wondere: 
why she had not noticed last season the slight drop in its earning 
power. It seemed that she had come back to it at the righ 
moment. 


A. FEW weeks spent in gathering up loose ends prepared Mary 

to meet her friends when they should return to town. To 
the lawyer who had written her, she sent a brief note of acknowl- 
edgment, restating her intention not to return to her husband, 
and informing him of her desire that there should be no further 
communications of any sort, either with Mr. Savage or his rep- 
resentative. 

Bertha Pardee’s visit to the hotel followed Mary’s reply to 
her note almost immediately They met in a warm embrace 
Bertha was very much horrified at the result of Mary’s dis- 
closures, and unburdened herself at once of the weight upon her 
conscience. 

“You know, Mary, if I wasn’t keen about you, I wouldn't 
care how much of a damn fool you made of yourself. The whole 
thing was rotten, of course, but if I'd thought you were going to 
kick over the traces like this, I'd have let you go on rotting i 
ignorance. What’s happened? What are you going to do? Us 
the evidence I gave you? I don't care, of course. But it’s rather: 
rough on Bert.” 

Mary poured her visitor a cup of tea, smiling at her uncertain 
ties. 

“Don’t worry, dear. Bert is quite safe, and so are you. I1 
not going to say anything.” 

“What! You don’t mean it?” 

“T do,” said Mary, amused at Bertha’s gasp of relief. “I'n 
just not going back again: that’s all.” 

Bertha stared at her incredulously. 

“Then your desertion isn’t a threat? That’s what everybody 
thinks it is. That’s what Bart thinks it is, I’m sure.” 

“No. It’s not a threat, Bertha. It was inevitable. What vo 
said just brought my troubles toa focus.” (Continued on page 151 
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BARBARA swam up slowly from the 

bottom of a deep. dreamless sea of 
sleep—what was that broad, dark coast- 
‘ine behind the pink mountain? Where 
was she? Could something new be hap- 
pening, possibly? Her eyes opened wider; 
the coast-line hardened into a mahogany 
footboard; the pink mountain dissolved 
Into. an eiderdown coverlet. She was 
awake. The day was like all the others, 
and nothing would happen. 

As if her waking had touched a spring 
somewhere, her door opened softly and steps 
approached. Barbara never even turned 
her eyes in the direction of their sound. 


By 


“Who is Josephine ‘Daskam Bacon?” 
inquires a reader of the author's last 
story in these pages. She was born 
in Connecticut, not s0 many years ago, 
and her first work was a collection 
of stories of Smith College. She lives 
in Niew York now, and the reason 
her stories have the bloom of reality 
on them is because Mrs. Bacon only 
writes what she knows. And no 


one knows more about the subject of 
this charming story than she herself. 
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“You say ‘business’ as if 
it were a sort of criminal 
word, Aunty,” she shot out. 


Class 


BACON 


“You ‘wake, Miss Barb’ra, honey? 
Here's yo’ hot lemon water.” 

“What do I have to drink that for, every 
morning?” 

“Oh, now, Miss Barb’ra, you jes’ sit up 
like a good gal an’ you drink it off!” 

“But why?” 

“Now you're aimin’ to upset your pore 
ol’ Cally; that’s what you’re doin’! Fo’ yo’ 
liver, sholy, Miss Barb’ra, an’ to keep yo’ 
pretty complexion. Now while it’s hot an’ 
good, drink it off for Cally.” 

“But there’s nothing the matter with my 
liver!” 

The negress sighed and rolled her eyes. 
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“Co’se not, Miss Barb’ra, honey, co’se th.y aint—an’ why? 
‘Count o’ you drinkin’ yo’ hot lemon water ev'y mawnin’ 0’ 
yo’ life. That's why! Now, you sit up—” 

“Oh, goodness! Give it to me! You'd think I was ten. 
As it happens, I’m twenty. Are you going to pester me 
with this mess when I’m thirty?” 

“If the good Lawd'll let me, Miss Barb’ra, I sholy am. 
Here’s yo’ wrapper. Stick out yo’ feet, honey, an’ Cally’ll 
put on yo’ slippers. I got yo’ barth all ready.” 

The one point as to which the Aunties relaxed their ideal 
of the perfect gentlewoman was Barbara’s breakfast. It 
should, of course, have been taken in their company at their 
regular hour each morning. Had that hour remained eight- 
thirty, its invariable time for sixty years of Aunty Gracie’s 
life and sixty-three years of Aunty Lou’s, this relaxation 
might not have taken place; but of late Aunty Lou had 
found herself waking uncomfortably early—at half-past five, 
in fact; and even the most perfect gentlewoman’s interior 
shouts a void, after three hours. Braced by an early cup 
of tea, Aunty Lou endured until eight, but eight was perhaps 
a little early to require a young person’s presence, if one 
further exacted that the young person should be exquisitely 
bathed and coifed, cheerful and composed, and spiritually 
fortified by the reading of a Chapter. Because, as Aunty 
Gracie honorably submitted, some Chapters are rather 
long. 

So Cally was authorized to carry up the tray, at an hour 
left tactfully open, though understood never to exceed nine. 
The tray was set on a delicious little gate-legged table of 
curly maple, furnished with real Canton blue china, weighted 
with coffee and downy rolls and waffles and honey and gos- 
samer strips of pink bacon. One long sulphur-pink rose 
reared gracefully in the middle—the gift of old Michael, who 
managed them outside through November, and in the little 
conservatory later. 

Barbara’s mother had been “delicate,” and one winter, when 
Barbara had coughed obstinately and exhibited a film of 
violet shadow under her deeper violet eyes, the Aunties had 
whitened and thinned more definitely than their patient, and 
yielded eagerly to Dr. Bullwinkle’s soothing suggestion that 
plenty of sleep and gentle inactivity might not be amiss for 
a while. Hence the tray. The cough had long disappeared, 
but the tray had remained unquestioned. 

The Aunties had wandered inexplicably into contemporary 
history from one of those forgotten byways left untrodden 
since the Civil War. They had never changed their ways 
since their infant feet had been set in them by their own 
Aunties; and by some miracle of selection they had been able to 
cling to a few old friends who nearly matched them in rigorous 
quaintness or compromised by frantically admiring them and pre- 
serving their delicate social structure as carefully as one would 
preserve a cabinet of fragile and unreplaceable old china. 

“You haven't met the Frewes,”’ they would say, ‘““—not yet? My 
dear, you simply must drive out to the Grove and see Miss Lou 
and Miss Gracie. I don’t believe you've got anything like them 
in New York!” 

Barbara was quite certain there was nothing like them in New 
York, for she had visited there, and one couldn’t have envisaged 
the Aunties in that clear, hard light, nor caught the dried rose- 
leaves of their voices in that high-pitched scale. Curiously enough, 
from the point of view of many of us, Barbara wouldn’t have 
cared to live there, though she made a distinct little success of 
her own the winter of her visit. The glitter of the great cosmo- 
politan rabbit-warren dazzles the village maiden and the dweller 
in those large inland towns that ape the Queen of the Seaboard 
apologetically; but the reigning families of her little city, too 
far West to be really Southern, but much too far South to be 
really Western, smile gently at our noisy Queen and speak rather 
of London or Paris or even of Rome. To English visitors they 
recommend San Francisco or New Orleans as more likely to 
prove of interest. 

But you are not to imagine Barbara as working a sampler with 
demure cross-sandaled feet perched on a hassock, or in white 
muslin, feeding a canary. No, indeed! She wore crépe-de-chine 
and English tweeds and tricky little squirrel collars, just as you 
do. And she danced all night, in a silver tissue ball gown with 
a girdle of painted silken orchids, at balls which the fathers and 
mothers of her partners considered infinitely more select (and 
which were in fact far more jealously guarded) than the balls 
of the Queen of the Seaboard. She played tennis well, golfed 
nicely, hunted a little. She spoke French and read Italian. She 
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had been taught to sing, and 
would, for the Aunties, but had 
too much sense to do so when 
a wider public was concerned. 
And she had a very pretty gift 
at amateur dramatics. 

Her eyes were very nearly violet blue, her hair so light a brown 
as to class her among the blondes. Her small, regular features 
gave her a deceptively tractable appearance. 

The Aunties were, in a quiet and thoroughly concealed manner, 
sufficiently proud of her. 

“Barbara is late this morning,” said Aunty Lou to Aunty Gracie. 
They sat in the morning room, which was pleasantly sunny in 
winter, Aunty Lou knitting a silk scarf for the Christmas Bazaar, 
Aunty Grace writing her weekly letter to Cousin Clara Dixon in 
Vicksburg. They wore soft silk dresses with a great deal of fine, 
yellowish lace about the neck, and low house-slippers of kid. 
Their brown heads were barely powdered with gray, and their 
cheeks were firm and faintly tinted under their thin, clear skins. 
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y Gracie’s hair was neatly waved. She shot a subtle glance 
: sister. 
im afraid Barbara reads too late, Sister Lou,” she said. 
ads,’ Aunty Lou repeated, “—reads? What can you mean, 
Gracie? One cannot read very well at a ball.” 
“Barbara did not go to the ball,” said Aunty Gracie softly. 
_, Not go to the— Dear Gracie, what can you be thinking of? 
You were sitting with me in the drawing-room when she left— 
you saw her dress and remarked how well ciel blue suited her! 
Cally was with her—” 
“It was from Cally I learned it,” said Aunty Gracie. “She 
changed her mind in the carriage, and had ’Relius drive her back. 
They came in by the side porch, and she went directly to her 


a 
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“What would | be doing?’ he 
demanded, a kind of ungracious 
affection in his voice. ‘‘Noth- 
ing, as usual. You know.” 


room. Cally said she read very late. I thought I had better 
tell you.” 

“But why?” Aunty Lou demanded, staring at her sister with 
a slight frown. “Will you tell me why, Gracie?” 

“T don’t know why, Sister Lou,” said Auntie Gracie simply. 
“She said it bored her.” 

Aunty Lou looked straight in front of her; her mouth tightened. 

“T am afraid, Gracie,” she said, “that we must begin to be a 
little more strict with Barbara.” 

Aunty Grace twisted a little in her deep chair. 

“Strict, Sister Lou?” she said. “I should have supposed, on 
the contrary— I sometimes feel that we live a little outside the 
current of things, Sister Lou.” 
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“T hope we do,” said Miss Frewe decidedly. 


“Ves,” Aunty Gracie agreed eagerly, “yes, of course. But 
Barbara’s ideas—” 
“Ideas?” Aunty Lou repeated—and the extent of her feelings 


can be judged from the fact that she interrupted another person 
while speaking. “Ideas? It is precisely these ideas, as you call 
them, that must be checked. If there were any luxury, any pleas- 
ure suited to her age, any reasonable indulgence— What can 
the child want?” 

“I don’t think it is pleasure Barbara wants at all,’ Aunty Gracie 
explained gently. 

“Then she is certainly ill,” said Aunty Lou, “and I shall call 
in Dr. Bullwinkle. No young girl who was well would take that 
tone.” 

“It does seem very strange,” said Aunty Gracie. “She has 
never been quite the same since it was decided about the allow- 
ance—” 

“We needn’t go into that,” said Aunty Lou; “there will be no 
allowance. I don’t recall that our clothes were ever anything 
but admired, Gracie, and we had no allowance.’ 

“We never wanted any,” said Aunty Gracie, “but young people 
today—” 

“Young people today,” said Aunty Lou, “can hardly expect to 
alter the good taste and good judgment of older people who know 
better. Here is Barbara, now. —Good morning, my dear.” 

“Good morning, Aunty Lou; good morning, Aunty Gracie,” said 
Barbara, and kissed a cheek of each 

“Are you going out, my dear?”’ Aunty Lou asked 

“Yes,” said Barbara. 

“For a walk? Cousin Ellen Pitt would be glad, I am sure—’ 

“I'm not going to Cousin Ellen's.” 

“Then—” Aunty Lou began, but Aunty Gracie interrupted again 
—the second time in one morning! She had been a good horse- 
woman in her day, had Aunty Gracie, and she knew when the 
snaffle was to be preferred to the curb 

“T am sure Barbara never goes where we should not like her 
to go, Sister Lou,” she said, 
“and she will enjoy her 
luncheon all the better—” 

“By the way, I'm not 
coming home for luncheon,” 
said Barbara. 

“You're not going to 
Cousin Ellen’s, dear? She’s 
always so glad when you—” 

“I'm not going to any 
cousin’s at all,” said Bar- 
bara. “I’m going to one of 
my own friends.” 

“I suppose that means 
this Miss Riggs again?” 
Aunty Lou asked coldly. 

“Yes,” said her niece de- 
fiantly, “it does. I can't 
help it if you don’t like her, 
Aunty Lou—I do. And 
she’s not very comfortable 
lunching here. And it’s a 
long way out here, anyway. 
She has to get back—” 

“So I understand,” said 
Aunty Lou. “I should sup- 
pose that her—her business 
would prevent—”’ 

Barbara burst into a 
short, strange little laugh. 

“You say ‘business’ as if 
it were a sort of criminal 
word, Aunty,” she shot out. 
She clenched her fists. 

“IT admire her more than 
anybody in the world!” she 
announced fiercely. “I— 
I'm proud to know Mabel a 
Riggs! And her ‘business’ 
allows her to lunch any- 
where she wants to. Ma- 
bel’s independent—which is 


’ 


more than I am! You 
con't seem to understand The Fairy Godmothers were dead 
that. I wish J were Mabel!” —long live the Little Princess! 








The Foot of the Leisure Class 


Aunty Lou knitted a few stitches; then she smiled temperately 

“When you are a little older, my dear, you will understand 
these things a little better,’ she said. 

Aunty Gracie watched the rebellious, quivering face in front 
of them. 

“Tt isn’t that we don’t respect your friend, dear,” she began 
pacifically. “You mustn’t misunderstand your Aunty Lou. There 
is no disgrace attached to earning one’s living—quite the contrary 

Barbara sniffed angrily. 

“T hear nothing of Miss Riggs that is in the least unfavorab 
Aunty Gracie went on. “Only, when one is not required to 
these things, when there is no necessity—in short, we are a li 
disappointed that you should be so much attracted— There 
so many friends—”’ 

“They are all exactly alike,’ said Barbara; “they bore me 
death. If you would only let me study typewriting—a mac! 
doesn’t cost so much. I could seli my wrist-watch—” 

“Barbara!”’ said Aunty Lou. 

Barbara sighed and collapsed. 

“Oh, very well,’ she said doggedly, “we needn’t go over 
that now. But if Mabel didn’t have to earn her living, 
mother would have had her trained to it—she said so. And 
sisters, too. She treats them like people, not like—canaries!” 

“Your friend’s mother is undoubtedly very wise,” said Au 
Lou, controlling herself admirably. ‘In her situation—” 

“I like her situation,” said Barbara. “It’s interesting, at le 
And she says that no woman, in this country, especially, e 
knows what may happen to her. And I agree with her!” 

“Fortunately, my dear, your friend’s mother is wrong in your 
case,” said Aunty Lou smoothly, “for your future is quite as- 
sured. You are old enough to understand that, at least.” 

“Then I am old enough to make my own friends, Aunty,”’ 
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Barbara quickly. “Good-by. Ill be back for tea. Good 
Aunty Gracie.” 
Aunty Lou waited till the hall door closed. Then she | 


down her knitting. 

“I think the best thing to do, Gracie,” she said 
calmly, though her lips trembled, “will be for 
child to-go away for a while. This connectior 
must end. I lay everything to this girl’s influenc 

“T think it might be better, too, Sister Lo 
said Aunty Gracie, relieved at Miss Frewe’s com- 
parative calm. “She enjoyed herself in New York, 
you know. But I’m not entirely certain of 
being all Miss Riggs’ fault. You remember Bar 
bara’s mother—”’ 

Both ladies sighed. 
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For their young brother’s wife had been a bitter 
if a short trial to the Frewes. Pretty and dainty 
and winning as she was, she had tainted the 
hitherto pure stream of many generations with 


Trade. Her father had been in Trade; and he 
brothers, it was understood, still pursued it. A 
Retail Trade, at that! It was not discussed. 

“I will write to Cousin Hattie at once,” said 
Aunty Lou. 


A 


ARBARA sat at luncheon with her frien 

Mabel and Mabel’s older sister Adeline. Mrs 
Riggs was not able to join them. She was at 
committee luncheon in connection with the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, as to which she was a loca 
authority. (The Aunties had never heard of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, and it is to be feared 
that they would have connected this august bod 
with the Confederate Army.) 

Mabel was an expert accountant, and held 
responsible post, though very young, with one of 
the largest business houses in the city. She was 

deeply versed in an utterly modern system of bookkeeping 
which puzzled many graybeards in her profession, and was 
respectfully consulted by the heads of the firm. Unaided 
she replaced two men and a helping boy, under the old 
system, and was valued in proportion to her deserts. Adeline 
was assistant director in the local Y. W. C. A., and endured, 
from professional heights of boredom, the squabbles and in- 
anities of her governing board of amateurs. But she endured 
them tactfully and had already made such an impression at 
local and general conventions that she looked, and not 
unreasonably, for a future summons to national head- 
quarters. 
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By Josephine Daskam Bacon 







And so I felt that I simply couldn’t bear it,” Barbara finished, 
“and that I must do something! You have no idea how terrible 
it is, Mabel and Adeline. Nothing I can say makes any difference 
—nothing! They just smile, as if I were a silly child. And of 
course I am, to them. They mean to be kind, but what is the 
use? They’ll simply give me a new frock, or something, when 
Igo home. I know.” . 

It must be awful,” said Mabel. “Have some more pineapple? 
This is ironing day, you know.” 

[t was canned pineapple, but Barbara ate it greedily, as she had 
eaten the chop and baked potato which had preceded it. She 
loved the very dining-room furniture, though it was of a negligible 
walnut period, and the worn Brussels rug on the unwaxed floor. 
She loved the ugly, comfortable settle with its nondescript cushions 
where Adeline stretched herself for an after-luncheon cigarette. 
Punctilious in her regard for the traditions of her calling, Adeline 
never smoked in public, but reserved herself the liberty of the 
free-born American in the home circle. : 

“Well, you’re nearly of age, aren’t you?” she asked, practi- 
cally. “The dear old fossils can’t keep you, then, can they?” 

[hey cannot,” said Barbara grimly. “They’ll try, of course, 
but I shall just run away.” 

“Hurray!” cried Mabel. “That’s the way to talk! Shall you 
take Cally along?” 

Barbara blushed. 
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“Oh, cut that out, can’t you? 
I'm not Mr. Olly any more, 
anyway. I'm a working girl, 
Barbara, like you, you know.” 


“T don’t think that’s very kind of you, Mabel,” she said. “J 
can’t help Cally.” 

“This is all very well, children,” said Adeline briskly, “but when 
you run away, where’ll you run? What can you do? I can see 
that you'll have to run, all right—they’ll never come round. 
They may look like Dresden china, but they’re about as hard as 
china, when you come down to it. But what can you do?” 

“Nothing,” said Barbara, “absolutely nothing.” 

There was a sympathetic silence. 

“There you are,” said Adeline, exhaling gently. 

“What a pity you didn’t make a break for college!” 

“Qh, gracious,” Barbara protested, “I’m not much at that, you 
know, Addy—I just about got through at Miss Telfer’s.” 

“That’s not the idea,” said Adeline promptly; “girls don’t go 
to college because they like study, any more. I never was any- 
thing very great in that line, myself. But you've got to have 
training, nowadays, my dear. People want a diploma—a certifi- 
cate for something. Except for a few of the old ones, there’s 
practically nobody in my place, now, that’s not a trained woman. 
Weeded out! They average higher, you see. And the competition 
nowadays—phew!”’ 

“Of course you can work up,” Mabel (Continued on page 128) 
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F. BRITTEN 


EORGE FLEMING was waiting for 
me on the platform as the train ran 
into Falmouth station—six feet of honest 
simplicity attired in a dirty sweater, a pair 
of disgraceful trousers unevenly turned up, 
and a battered pair of black shoes irreg- 
ularly whitened with the incrustation of 
salt water. His weather-tanned and freckled 
face lighted up with a diffident grin as he 
saw me descend from my Carriage 
“Jolly good of you to come, Dicky,” he 
said, making me wince with his handgrip. 
“I hope you wont be bored to death.” 
“Not a bit of it,” I answered cheerily. I 
don’t pretend to be much of a yachtsman, 
—though I may say I looked the part far 


more than George,—but I had jumped at his invitation to a couple 
of weeks knocking about in Cornish waters 
better for city-jaded nerves than a rest-cure on a smart little 
yacht with a couple of hands or so to do all the rough work. 


“I’ve been looking forward to it.” 


Handing over my suitcase to a zealous small boy, my friend 
As we walked, I took stock of 
him. I had not seen him since last winter. 
hold of him then, and privately announcing her détermination to 
civilize him, had lured him to several dances, where he had 


and I set out for the waterside. 
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‘““Battlewrack,’ “Under Orders” 
and many other conspicuously suc- 


cessful war-time stories came out of 


Mr. Austin’s service with the 
British forces.. And the gift for 
writing high-tenston fiction of ro- 
mantic adventure which he discov- 
ered at that time, has since been well 
cultivated, though with other 
themes. 
his spirited best—and it will be 


followed by others in this magazine. 


There is nothing 


painted black.” 


My sister had got 


AUSTIN 


The present story is one of 


presented a figure of pitiably uncouth 
tongue-tied misery. 


leged discovery that he was head over hee 
in love with some friend of hers—what w: 
her name?—some Irish girl. It was absur 
of course; George was the sort of fellow tl 
can’t look at a woman without getting re 
the face. 
had been nothing in it. 
back to Ireland; and George—we 
rather lost sight of George. He 
evasively reticent when I asked him w! 
he had been doing with himself all 
year. ° He had been “just pottering ab: 
up and down the coast..... Eventué 





we arrived at the quay and George brightened up. 

“There she is!” he exclaimed, pointing to a small, dingy-s 
craft, with what appeared to be a wireless aérial mounted on st 
like extensions of her two masts. 
among a flotilla of dainty yachts. 
Had she been an America’s Cup challenger t! 
could not have been more of affectionate pride in his tone. 
heart went down with a bump. 

“Why,” I said with a ghastly attempt at jollity, “she’s a regular 
liner—wireless and all! 


She was moored to a buoy 
“There’s the Eileen—the 


That’s wireless, isn’t it?” 





I remembered that she 
had starthed us to ribald laughter by an a! 


} 


My reading of it was right. There 
The girl had gone 
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“All clear!” | shouted. The yacht whipped round. 


“Yes,” he answered. “One of my hobbies, you know. 
to have taken it down, but I had to be ashore pretty sharp this 
morning to get the stores in. Can’t sail with the thing up, you 
know—gets horribly in the way.” 

“Oh,” I remarked, (we were now walking along the quay to 
where a small boy in a dinghy was waving to us), “you don’t use 
it at sea, then?” 

“Good Lord, no! I only rig it up when we're all snugged 
down.” George’s speech was apt to lapse into horribly clumsy 
antitheses, typical of him, somehow. “TI like to listen in at night, 
you know, and hear all that’s going on—broadcasted concerts and 
all sorts of things. Makes life heaps more cheery. It gets a bit 
dull sometimes all by oneself.” 

I stopped him on that quayside and said in alarm: 

“George, you don’t mean to say you sail that yacht all by 
yourself?” 

He laughed. “Of course I do!” he replied. “You didn’t expect 
a skipper and a crew, did you? It’s doing things by yourself that 
makes the fun of it. You'll soon see.” 

My conception of fun differed. But there was no help for it 
now, and I refrained from comment. A few minutes later I had 
lowered myself gingerly into the dinghy, where a small boy had 
sat sentry over an immense assortment of parcels, and George was 
sculling me out into the harbor. 

“Here we are! Catch hold!” I grabbed at a rope hanging 
over the yacht’s side. “Up you go!” By an incredible feat of 
gymnastics, I scrambled on board. “Stand by for the parcels!” 
He handed them up to me, then followed himself. “Now, then, 
we'll just stow all this gear, and then—” He burst into cacopho- 
nous song—"“A life on the ocean wave—a life on the ocean wave!” 
His high spirits were a hideous mockery of my own. 

“You never could sing, George,” I remarked by way of giving 

myself some sort of revenge. 
_ He did not hear me. He had dived down the small companion 
into the cabin. “Sling ’em all down to me, my lad!” he shouted 
out. “That’s the idea!” He encouraged me boisterously as I 
passed down the stores. For a minute or two he rummaged about 
below, and then he called to me. “Come and have a look round, 
Dicky.” I squirmed down half a dozen steps and hit my head on 
the hatch. “Pretty snug, isn’t it?” 

The man who invented the word smug had a genius for tact. 
It is a charming way of saying that one is confoundedly cramped. 


I heard an angry shout from the boat’s crew—and then the steamer was coming for us. 


I meant There was a screwed-down table in the center of the cabin, allow 


ing one just space enough to slither round to an upholstered seat 
on each side. “Good head-room, isn’t there—when the hatch is 
up?” he said cheerily. I thought there might be. “It’s up now, 
of course,” he explained, and that hopeful illusion was forthwith 
dispelled. 

“What’s that?” I asked, pointing to what looked like a closed 
desk against the forward bulkhead. 

“Oh, that’s my wireless set—built it myself,” he said. “Show 
it you tonight. Haven’t got time now. All hands on deck! 
And let’s get clear of this confounded harbor!” 

For the next few minutes I felt horribly in the way as George 
busied himself with the tangle of ropes on deck. In an amazingly 
short time the wireless was stowed, the jib and mizzen set, and 
then, almost before I had realized what was happening, we had 
cast off our mooring, and George shouted to me to go to the tiller 
while he hauled up the mainsail. We began to move through the 
water. 

“Topping breeze, isn’t it?” said George as he came aft and took 
the tiller from me. “I hate creeping out in a dead calm. But I’ve 
a motor, though it reeks infernally.” 

‘You've got an auxiliary engine, then?” 

“Yes. Jolly useful, you know, sometimes. It’s under there,” 
he said, indicating with his foot a closed hatch just in front of the 
tiller. ‘Look out for the boom! I’m going to tack.” I dodged 
to avoid the boom of the mainsail as the Eileen came up to the 
wind and heeled smartly to her new course. She curtseyed prettily 
to the sparkling waves. “Yes, as I was saying, the auxiliary is 
jolly useful sometimes. No joke to get becalmed in a fog out in 
the Channel. Brutes think nothing of running you down.” 


HE prattled on, thoroughly happy, while I sat on deck, accom- 
modating myself as best I could to its slope first to one side 
and then the other, and lighted my pipe with more bravado than 


enjoyment. But enjoyment came to me as we sped over that 
ruffled sea, just foam-flecked under the cloudless blue sky, with a 
kissing splash at our bows, and a gurgle under our counter as 
the yacht lifted and dropped to the swell rolling in from the 
outer waters. The magnificent Cornish scenery slid away behind 
us, was soon but a background painted on the lower edge of the 
blue sky, as beautiful and unreal as a panorama by an artist with 
an eye for atmospheric effects in the September sunshine. 
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This is not a panegyric on the delights of yachting, but the 
story of an adventure. George, looking over my shoulder, wants 
me to put in all sorts of technical details about the course we 
took, wind and tide and all the rest of it. I should only make a 
mess of them. Suffice it that to me the day was delightful, and 
that dusk saw us creeping toward a little cove at the other side of 
the Lizard, where George said we should be snug against anything 
short of a westerly gale. The wind had gone down with the sun, 
and we had to use the motor to arrive at our anchorage. 

The steak and onions over which, a little later, we sat in the 
little cabin, were the perfect end of a perfect day. When the 
ast morsel had vanished, George pulled out his pipe, filled and 
lighted it. 

“Wash up first,” he ordained, “and then we'll hear what the 
great world has to say to us.” 


HE great world seemed immensely remote, unreal, in this se- 

cluded cove where the only sound was the faint plash-plash of 
water against the Eileen’s hull as she rocked almost imperceptibly 
on the incoming tide. Emerging on deck from the lamplight of 
the cabin, we seemed uncannily suspended in the blue night, far 
from the familiar earth, the brighter of the myriad stars above 
reflecting themselves in the glassy calm as though they shone 
from below us, in an illusion of encompassing cosmic space height- 
ened by the hushed silence. Only at a second glance could the 
outline of the embracing cliffs be deduced rather than discerned 
from their dark occultation of blue infinity. As I slung over the 
washing-up bucket, it splashed into ghostly phosphorescent fire. 

George’s cheery jocularities, making light of our task, seemed 
incongruously out of place in that great silence. The eeriness of 
it was still upon me as we returned to the cabin. 

He went briskly to what had looked like a desk against the for- 
ward bulwark of the cabin, lifted off the cover, revealed a com- 
plicated array of electrical apparatus, coils and knobs and switches, 
which utterly transcended my understanding. My ignorance of 
these matters, familiar enough to nearly every schoolboy now- 
adays, is singularly complete. The only objects I recognized, or 
thought I recognized, among those mysterious instruments, were 
three ordinary electric-light bulbs fitted upright in a row on a 
little black board. And when I looked more closely, I saw that 
even these were different from any I had seen. A little metal 
cylinder, open at the ends, fitted over the filament of each. 

“Pretty good set, that, eh?” remarked George with a fictitious 
nonchalance that failed to disguise the pride in his voice. “Made 
it myself—every bit of it.” 

“Wonderful!” I said with genuine respect. “And can you pick 
up wireless telephony as well as ordinary signals with it?” I 
expect it was an absurd question —I have a knack of being inane 
before these technical mysteries——but George only smiled toler- 
antly. 

“Pick up anything that’s going,’ he said. “You'll hear pres- 
ently.” He busied himself with fitting coils of wire into sockets, 
and making other little adjustments of the apparatus that were 
meaningless to me. 

“Can you send messages as well as receive them?” 

“T can,” he answered, frowning abstractedly at some little 
gadget that was obstinate under his fingers. “It means starting 
up the motor and connecting it with the dynamo, though, and 
there’s not much point in it. I don’t want to talk to anybody. 
I only want to hear. But I have found it useful sometimes—got 
my position more than once when I was in a fog. The shore 
station will give it you. Cross-bearings, you know.” 


HIS meant nothing to me, but I refrained from further ques- 

tioning. George had evidently completed his preparations. He 
yave me a telephone headpiece, with receivers fitting over both 
ears, and put on a similar one himself. 

“Now listen!” he said. He switched on the three lamps, twisted 
a knob or two, manipulated a little lever with thumb and fore- 
finger. 

I heard a low confused murmuring that rose and fell as he 
played with that tiny lever, and then suddenly the faint sound of 
a human voice, out of pitch like a phonograph that is running 
down. He shifted the lever a fraction farther round the arc it 
traced—and a man’s voice, startlingly loud and distinct, spoke into 
my ears. 

“2 L O closing down for three minutes!” it said with carefully 
deliberate enunciation. It made me jump, so unexpected was it. 

“We've just missed a turn,” said George. “That’s London 
Broadcasting Station. Concert from eight to nine. Not bad for 


three hundred miles off, eh?” 






Out of the Night 


“Marvelous!” I exclaimed. That voice coming out of the void 
was positively uncanny. 

“We'll see what else is going on while we’re waiting,” he said, 
“Would you like to hear the ships talking? They work on a six 
hundred wave-length. 2 L O works on three sixty.” He shifted 
the little lever a fraction, and I heard a multiplication of little 
low-toned, raucously metallic buzzings, irregularly and rapidly re- 
iterated. ‘“That’s Morse, of course,” explained George. ‘“There’s 
half a dozen ships talking at once. Can you hear that louder 
one? That must be quite close—ten miles off. And now the shore 
station’s talking. Do you catch the different note?” 

It was weird to sit there in that little cabin of the anchored 
yacht and listen to those ships conversing with each other, un- 
intelligible to me though were their messages, hundreds of miles 
away across the ocean, some of them. George glanced at his 
watch and switched the lever back to its former position. 

The buzzings of the ships ceased instantly. Instead, came that 
clearly distinct man’s voice, louder than George’s ciose beside me. 

“2 L O speaking. The next item will be a violin solo by Miss 
Sylvia Smith—Rubenstein’s ‘Melody in F.’ But before she begins 
I must warn listeners-in that we have again received serious coms 
plaints of oscillating valves. Will all listeners-in kindly see that 
their valves do not oscillate?” The human touch in that reproof 
coming out of the night was to me singularly impressive. 

A moment later the violin solo began, as full and rich and 
sweet, the piano accompaniment as ripplingly clear, as if the per- 
formers were in that cabin with us. And they were three hundred 
miles away, with no tangible connection to that little yacht hid 
in a cove of the Cornish coast! And thousands of people in a 
vast radius from that distant city were listening to that music 
vibrating noiselessly through the night till it impinged upon a 
particular juxtaposition of wires connected to a telephone receiver, 
while all the time, uninterfered with, unperceived, the ships of all 
nations were talking together. To my mind, naively unsophisti- 
cated when it comes to the exact sciences, the whole thing was 
like magic. 

I said as much to George when the violin finished and 2 L 0 
once more shut down for three minutes. 

He smiled. “You've only heard the fringe of it,” he said. 
“We've only been on the low waves. Let’s see what’s happening 
on the higher ones.” He took the couple of coils from their sock- 
ets, fitted a pair of larger ones, fiddled again with knob and lever. 


MY* ears were filled with a confused mingling of high piping notes, 
like a lot of distant flutes trying to get themselves in tune. 

“D’you hear the difference on the high waves?” he remarked. 
“Quite a different note.’’ He adjusted his lever so that one series 
came clear, a rapid repetition of one squeaking sound. “That’s 
one of the Transatlantic stations working. You can’t pick it up— 
mechanically transmitted.” He turned the lever again. “There’s 
the Eiffel Tower; do you catch its call sign—F L—F L?” I took 
his word for it. “They work on twenty-six hundred. Now we'll 
see what Germany’s doing. Listen! That’s Konigswusterhausen, 
twenty-eight hundred. They telephone only up to five-thirty. 
They’re Morsing now. Nobody but London is telephoning at 
this hour.” 

“Is twenty-eight hundred the highest wave-length?” I inquired. 

“Good Lord, no! Some stations work on a much higher wave 
than that. Bordeaux works on 23,450. Would you like to hear 
it?” He fitted a yet larger pair of coils. “There’s no telephony 
on these high wave-lengths. They’re mostly used for Trans- 
atlantic telegraph work.” He manipulated his lever. “Do you 
hear it? That’s Bordeaux.” I listened to the irregularly re- 
peated fluting note that had no translatable significance for me. 

“And is that the highest your instrument will register?” I asked. 

“No. I could catch anything up to thirty-five thousand. But 
there’s no point in listening-in on those high waves. There’s no 
one using them. Bordeaux is about the limit. But still, we'll 
have a try, if you like. Might hear a message from Mars!” he 
said jokingly. “It was while listening-in on these unused series 
that Signor Marconi got his mysterious sounds.” He made 
further adjustments on his apparatus. 

There was dead silence. Concert, ships’ messages, Konigswus- 
terhausen, Bordeaux, all alike were blotted from audition. I won- 
dered whether anything had gone wrong with the instrument, so 
complete was that cessation of the ether-borne murmurs and 
pipings to which I had been listening. 

“Nothing, you see,” said George. “That was twenty-five thou- 
sand. We'll try a little higher.” Again he altered the adjust- 
ment. “Twenty-eight thousand—nothing.” Dead siience—save 
for the just-heard plash-plash of the (Continued on page ) 
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ER bare shanks wabbled in ST 


a pair of men’s brogans as 
the cadaverous creature sat 
crouching on a low stone wall 
above which ran a privet hedge. 
Beyond the hedge a green lawn 
sloped upward to the whiteness of 
a vine-grown villa, and sheltered 
children at their play—incongru- 
ous background for this mummy 
woman whose intensely living eyes 
glittered from her dead and shriv- 
eled face. 

“Nias,” she muttered to the 
black boy who stood holding his 
toy wagon. “ ’Nias, us done well. 
Got plenty grub to feed dem or- 
phants two days.” 

“Sho is.” Little "Nias chuck- 
led at the basketful of scraps on his wagon, for never in his 
hand-to-mouth career had the waif been certain of a full day’s 
ration. 

During those predatory years before Aunt Cannie relieved the 
Police of responsibility for ‘Nias, the incorrigible imp had in- 
lested Levee Street, and North Washington, where older but 


Judge Dickson was born in Mississippi and lives 
in Vicksburg: he knows the American negro and 
has a marvelous faculty of depicting his quaint 
and amusing aspects—as witness the famous “Old 
Reliable” and “Sunlover Sam’ stories, and the 
delightful chronicles of little’ NG@as, Aunt (annie 
and her astonishing orphanage, of which the story 
printed herewith ts one of the most engaging. 


y I don’t ‘low his 
kind on the links. You understan’, Mr. 
Madison, there's a lot o’ stealin’ goin’ on.” 


roof 


By HaRRIS DICKSON 


not wiser offenders congregated. 
Now the daily task of helping to 
collect tribute for Aunt Cannie’s 
orphans opened new vistas to his 
imagination. By dragging his 
wagon from house to house of 
rich white folks, "Nias began to 
see how the other half lived, the 
upper half of a world that he knew 
intimately from its under side. 
And the prejudices of his eleven- 
year lifetime grew weaker as it 
developed that an old negro wom- 
actually had pals among 
these big bugs, among a class of 
beings whom the hostility of ’Nias 
hitherto regarded only as people 
who would one day send him to 
the penitentiary. Not that ‘Nias 
particularly objected to a penitentiary, or comprehended what it 
meant, except as an interlude to the activities of any negro who 
picked up things. Inconvenient, perhaps, but having advantages; 
for many times he’d heard grown-up criminals say: “Better Jet 
dat nigger ‘lone. He’s a bad nigger. Been in de pentenchery fo’ 
times.” As "Nias was so small, and most of his annoyances came 
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from being interfered with, the child looked forward to a 
happy time when his accomplices might say: “Let ’Nias 
alone. ’Nias is a bad nigger.” To be let alone stood for 
a state of future joy. 

However, his ambitions changed upon that illuminating 
day when he first followed Aunt Cannie through the back 
gate of Mrs. J. Garner Wyndham, and the charitable lady 
gave "Nias this wagon. A new thrill tingled in every vein 
of the tiny black anarchist with the possession of property 
not liable to confiscation by its owner. This wagon was 
his; nobody could deprive him of it. Not only that, but 
a curious phenomenon occurred, quite beyord his com- 
prehension except that it happened: One night a negro 
boy stole his wagon and sold it to a white man; then the 
most inveterate persecutor of ‘Nias, Sergeant Cronin, 
actually took that wagon from the white man and re- 
stored it to "Nias. Cronin said it was the law, a legal 
novelty that got ’Nias all mixed up. He previously con- 
ceived the law to be an evil power by which white folks 
grabbed things from niggers, gave back the things to 
white folks, and put the negro in jail. That’s how the 
law had always operated. 

So ’Nias dimly realized that it might be easier to 

forage with Aunt Cannie in daylight, and get what he 
wanted, rather than be boosted over a transom at night 
by some bigger negro who beat him out of his share. 
In fact, under the chaperonage of Aunt Cannie, the be- 
wildered child staggered through a muddle of regeneration, 
mental, not moral; for "Nias had no morals to regenerate. 
Honesty might be the better policy; he’d tried both. 

Whether "Nias were married to his honesty for better 
or for worse, he found it wearisome. All that tramping 
day he and Aunt Cannie had been hoofing it; now they 
were two miles from home, with a heavy load, and he 
turned hopefully toward a street-car that was stopping at 
the Country Club. 

“Aunt Cannie, is us goin’ to ride from here?” the child 
queried; then at a shake of the old woman’s head, he 
added sturdily: “But I aint tired.” 

Yet he continued to observe the car, and saw a couple 
of negro boys, named Kewp and Bud, running along beside 
it, holding up their fingers and shouting: 

“Caddie? Caddie?” 

Being unfamiliar with customs in this remote corner of 
the earth, "Nias couldn’t figure what they were doing, and 
asked no questions. The chief worriment of his former 
trade had been meddlesome questions that folks persisted 
in shooting at him, which "Nias never answered. Now he 
merely received and filed the information when Aunt Can- 
nie glanced up from her seat on the wall and volunteered 

“White folks comes out here to play goff.” 

What “goff” was, or why anybody should play it, never 
pestered the kinks of Ananias. That was their business. 

He saw Lawyer Henry Madison step off the car, with 
Lawyer Will Avery—who had sent Luke the Looter over 
the road. Lawyers were mighty good white folks for 
little "Nias to steer clear of; so he edged closer on the 
wall to Aunt Cannie and heard the old woman mutter: 

‘“Dem’s de lawyers fer Parson Brutus. His case is comin’ up 
agin nex’ week. Dat Babcock nigger’s contrivin’ to land old 
Brutus in de pen.” 

“What’s Uncle Brutus scused of?” 

“Sump’n concernin’ of a cow,” the ancient 
“Huh! Brutus had no business claimin’ dat stray cow. But 
when he sot in to argufyin’ dat she was Ais’n, nobody couldn’t 
beat nothin’ else into him. He oughter tote some gumption in 
his head, in place o’ totin’ dat testyment onder his arm.” 

“Babcock’s crooked,’ Nias remarked 

“Co’se he is. Fixin’ to git a lot o’ young niggers in trouble.” 

“An’ don’t give ‘em deir half o’ what dey fetches in!”—which 
to the integrity of "Nias made Babcock seem like a corkscrew. 
The well-intormed ‘Nias might have specified details of Bab- 
cock’s fraudulent divisions if his attention hadn’t drifted back 
to the lawyers. The car was gone, out to the end of the line, 
and Madison was giving Kewp a straight talk. 

“No, Kewp, I’m going to try another boy. Can’t get you to 
watch my drives. You lost two balls for me yesterday.” 

The sullen Kewp hung his head, as Madison caught sight of 
Aunt Cannie, and turned away from him. 
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woman told him. 


irrelevantly. 


The cow, being introduced in evidence, was legally presumed to speak 


In the estimation of "Nias, Henry Madison stood tolerably high 


for a lawyer. Last Christmas he had invited Aunt Cannie’s 
flock of orphans into a store and given them each a pair ol 
shoes—which showed a kind heart but a weak head, for ’Nias 
never wore shoes. Yet the lawyer meant well, and so the boy 
accorded him a grin of tolerant recognition as Madison said: 

“Well! Well! Here’s Aunt Cannie. Waiting for your car 

“No suh, Mr. Henry. Shank’s mare is plenty good fer n 
I been ridin’ dis ol’ mare for more’n a hund’ed years.” 

“A hundred?” Madison laughed incredulously. “Aunt Canni 
really, how old are you?” 

“Done tol’ you, chil’. When I fust come to Vicksburg, 
Miss’ippi River warn’t no bigger’n a creek.” 

“You're not going to walk all the way from here to Fort Hi 
That’s two miles.” 

“Shucks, honey; I does it ev’y day in de week, for’ards 
back ag’in.” 

“Your car’s coming now. Take this money and get on.” 

“Thankee, Mr. Henry. Dey wont tote dis waggin, so I'll jes 
travel ‘long wid ’Nias.” 

“No, carry your basket on the car, and let ‘Nias stay here 
to caddie for me.” 
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for herself. But this cow didn’t; she was not a chatty cow. She seemed preoccupied and unmindful of ecclesiastical disputation. 


“Huh! Dat’ll be nice fer "Nias—jes like play. An’ mebbe 
you'll give him two bits.” 

The child’s eyes sparkled. He was going to play goff, and 
get two bits. His thin black legs bent under the basket as he 
hoisted it aboard the car; then with his empty wagon he turned 
to follow Madison. The surly caddies glowered upon this inter- 
loper, but "Nias paid no attention, even when Kewp spoke sulkily: 

“Mr. Madison, dey don’t ‘low no sech boy in de club.” 

“They'll allow him with me. Come along, ’Nias.” 

Other crimes might be condoned, but not this felony of break- 
ing into the corporation of caddies. The two lawyers strolled 
ahead, up a long plank walk toward the clubhouse, while dimin- 
utive “Nias trudged behind, dragging his wagon. 

“Le’s me an’ you beat him up,” Kewp whispered to his partner. 

“Do it yo’ own se’f,” Bud partially agreed. “He tuk yo’ man.” 

The larger and wrathful boys dogged at ’Nias’ elbow, badgering 
him in undertones. 

“Git off dis place.” 

“Oughter stayed in jail whar dey had you.” 

“Stole Mrs. Gibson’s jew’lry.” 

“Totes whisky fer Cooney Bug.” 

To these traitorous but truthful accusations, the little boy 


never blinked or turned his head. Such allegations bored him; 
they were not new to ’Nias, nor the proof thereof. He trudged 
on serenely, with a balky whiteness at the corner of his eyes 
which bluffed the bigger boys from touching him. They prudently 
fell back to where Kewp caught the tail end of his wagon, the 
sacred property that was his. Nias tried to jerk loose, but 
couldn’t budge. At first he uttered no sound—only pulled like 
a vicious mule. Then from between tight shut teeth he growled: 

“Leggo, Kewp! Leggo! Dis is my waggin.” 

“Make me! Make me!” 

’Nias need only lift a voice for help, but his self-reliance always 
fought its own battles. Encouraged by the child’s silence, Bud 
also laid profane hands upon his property, and both the taunting 
caddies swung backward. ‘Nias resisted with indignant strength, 
then suddenly let go, giving his wagon a shove which sent his 
tormentors sprawling. 

“Hurry on, ’Nias,” Madison called. “Don’t stop to play.” 

“I aint playin’!” he grinned as he retrieved the wagon. And 
his skinny black legs moved on unhindered until he climbed the 
last slope to the clubhouse. 

“Wait for me at the side door.” Madison pointed, passing in 
himself at the front. 
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The scowling Kewp and Bud didn’t follow, but sneaked around 
to the back, where they tattled into Sam’s ear. 

When Madison picked up his golf-bag and stepped out, he 
heard an angry voice in the side yard, and saw Sam, the colored 
porter, gripping "Nias by the collar. 

“Get out o’ here, Nias!” Sam was enforcing his order. “Didn’t 
I tell you never to set foot on dis place?” 

‘Nias struggled silently, one hand clutching his wagon, the 
other little fist tightly doubled, while he glared at the ring of 
jeering caddies. 

‘“What’s the matter, Sam?” Madison inquired. 

“This boy!”—shaking the defiant desperado. “I don’t ‘low his 
kind on the links. You understan’, Mr. Madison, there’s a lot 
o’ stealin’ goin’ on, kids like him is doin’ it.” 

Madison knew what the porter alluded to, that Vicksburg was 
bedeviled by an outbreak of burglary and sneak-thefts, supposed 
to be the work of youngsters, under the direction of an expe- 
rienced head. Naturally ‘Nias’ record drew suspicion upon him, 
and Madison looked straight at the boy. But he met the inqui- 
sition so frankly that Madison acquitted him. 

“That’s all right, Sam,” he smiled. “I'll be responsible for 
“Nias.” 

“If you say so, suh.” Grudgingly the porter let go, while the 
disgusted caddies moved away. 

“’Nias,” Madison asked, “did you ever caddie?” 

“No. But I kin.” 

“Good! Take this bag and come with me.” 

Throughout his encounter with Sam, ’Nias had never turned 
loose the wagon. Now he threw in the golf-bag, and followed 
his boss, until Madison looked back to say: 

“Here, Nias! Leave your wagon.” 

“No. I takes dis ev’y place I goes.” 

“But you can’t chase golf-balls with that.” 

“Yes, I kin. Dis waggin runs swif’.” 

“Oh, Sam,” Madison beckoned laughingly, “please keep his 
wagon until "Nias gets back.” 

Sam was not pleased; neither was ‘Nias, who suspiciously 
inspected the porter. ‘Whar you aim to put dis?” 

“In my storeroom.” 

“Den lock it up,” “Nias ordered briefly. 


HE still sullen Bud, who was Avery’s caddie, skirmished ahead 

on the fairway, while "Nias trailed his boss, and now stood ob- 
serving preliminaries at the tee. White folks certainly did have 
funny ways; ‘Nias tried to display no superiority as he eyed the 
big lawyer squatting down, pranking with a pinch of sand. It-ap- 
peared like he just couldn’t get that sand rigged up to suit him. 
He made a little hill, patted it down with his palm, brushed the 
hill away and built it up again, then set a ball on top. And him 
a grown man! The ball rolled off, and so Madison had to fix the 
sand all over again. He and that other lawyer kept arguing and 
arguing about how sand ought to be fixed, until Lawyer Madison 
noticed "Nias, and spoke right sharp: 

“Here! Don’t hang around me. Go down there near the other 
boy.” 

“Me an’ Bud don’t git “long,” "Nias objected. 

“Fine! Have nothing to do with Bud.” 

“I wont. What you aim fer me to do?” 

“See this ball?” The lawyer held it up. “I’m going to drive it, 
out there somewhere. When it hits the ground, you must be right 
there.” 

“An’ fetch it back?” 

“No! No! Your job is only to see where it falls.” 

“Don't I hit it none?” 

“No! You must go to my ball where it drops, and wait for me.” 

“Huh! Is dat all?” Disgustedly "Nias strode down the hill- 
side to do two bits’ worth of what he was told. At every drive 
his keen eyes followed the ball in flight, and two nimble legs 
hustled him underneath, surely as a fly to center field always finds 
a waiting glove to receive it. 

The lawyers played a leisurely game, and at the seventh tee 
settled down together on a bench, where Madison remarked: 

“Will, Brutus Elmore’s case is bothering me.” 

“Me and you both,” his associate counsel nodded. “I’m afraid 
they'll convict our client next time.” 

“T don’t believe old Brutus would steal anything,” Madison in- 
sisted, “but it’s a strong case against him, a very strong case.” 

While the attorneys rested, the weary ‘Nias was willing to 
lie on the ground beside them and listen instead of chasing balls. 
It didn’t tire his legs nigh as much. He saw that the white 
folks were bothered. ‘Nias never considered that white folks 
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had to bother about anything. But these white folks were 
troubled, for an indictment charging one Brutus Elmore with 
grand larceny had worried his volunteer defenders out of all pro- 
portion to its professional importance; for they were getting no 
fee and a cow-stealing case added nothing to their reputations. 

Yet the case itself piqued them, with its sinister and baffling 
undercurrents. On the surface it seemed a common story: For 
years Brutus Elmore had been preaching at Sheba Church, to 
a few old-time negroes who reveled in the old-time religion, 
and plenty of shouting. Everybody knew old Brutus. In mating 
season, he’d hang around the courthouse with a pair of octagonal 
specs, and a battered testament under his arm, waylaying every 
colored couple to whom the clerk issued a license. Then Parson 
Brutus tied ‘em up tight for a dollar, cash or credit. The paths 
of their shepherd suited his simple-hearted sheep, until a fashion- 
able element crept into the flock, an ambitious and dressy 
minority whom the old guard derided as “uppity.” These social 
climbers itched for a stylish pastor, and talked about electing the 
glib-tongued Professor Babcock. 


AT the first trial of Brutus, his lawyers had observed this Bab- 
cock personage strutting around in a swing-tail coat, and a 
clerical collar that had no front gate. All the younger women in 
Sheba Church were his supporters, and from them came the most 
damaging testimony against Parson Brutus—which made de- 
fendant’s counsel suspect that this prosecution was being pressed 
for the purpose of ousting an obsolete preacher. But why did 
the pretentious Babcock crave to fill a poverty-stricken pulpit? 
Neither Madison nor Avery could guess. 

Naturally they didn’t think of consulting "Nias, who lay beside 
his caddie-bag, digging one stubby toe in the turf and listening 
to every syllable. *’Nias always listened, and picked up tips. By 
listening to everybody he once had heard a white lady remark 
in getting out of her automobile that she’d left her jewelry on 
the dresser, with nobody at home—so Luke the Looter knew 
precisely where to find it. And once the cunning eyes of little 
"Nias had seen Mrs. Wilson’s cook hide her kitchen key under a 
brick beneath the back steps, to let herself in next morning with- 
out rousing the family. Luke got in before morning, and never 
waked a soul. Of course "Nias had reformed since then, but use 
doth breed a habit ina man. Now he listened, and heard Lawyer 
Madison say to Lawyer Avery: 

“Will, this looks like a frame-up.” 

“Possibly so,” Avery half agreed. “But the proof shows that 
the cow belongs to old Jim Deason.” 

Jim Deason, a negro farmer who lived fourteen miles in the 
country, had positively identified his cow, and a dozen neighbors 
corroborated him. Two months after she disappeared, Jim dis- 
covered the same cow in the lot of Parson Brutus. But old 
Brutus stuck to it, swearing that he had milked that cow for three 
years, and that she was the mother of his wooly bull calf, which 
figured conspicuously in the evidence. 

“Will,” Madison persisted, “if we can prove that she is the 
mother of that calf, we'll get him off.” 

“Sure; but nobody can swear to that—except the cow.” 

White folks had funny notions, and "Nias grinned at the idea 
of a cow swearing to anything; then he sat up and asked waril) 

“Mr. Lawyer, is you seekin’ to make Uncle Brutus come clear: 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“No, not me. Dunno nothin’ ’bout dat ol’ nigger.” 

On principle "Nias always denied information which pertained 
to a courthouse scrape. 

Then the attorney’s groping mind reverted to Babcock, and h 
asked: “Will, why does Babcock want to be pastor of Sheba 
Church?” 

“Search me,” the younger lawyer answered. 

A search of "Nias might have discovered something, for he knew 
precisely why Babcock needed a visible occupation. What did 
Luke the Looter do when he first hit Vicksburg? Did Luke hang 
around pool-rooms and let the police suspect him? Not much 
He started a swell pressing-club, and joined the lodges. That’s 
why Professor Babcock, tarred with the same stick, aimed to 
be a preacher. 


‘I F Your Honor please,” the square-jawed prosecutor suggested 
while every eye in a jammed courtroom fixed itself upon hin 
“That closes the evidence, Your Honor, and we now desire this 
jury to view the cow. She’s tied out there in the yard.” 

Judge Brien glanced over his specs at defendant’s counsel; 
whereupon Madison arose and said: “We interpose no objection. 
Your Honor.” 
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By Harris Dickson 











"Nias got what he went after; he usually did, unless 


There was no use to object, and matters could not be made 
worse. Madison was snake-bit and going to die anyhow, and so 
he courteously agreed. 

This second trial puzzled him and Avery even more than the 
first. Far more definitely it showed the earmarks of a factional 
fight in Sheba Church, with Babcock as the cynosure of women’s 
eyes, and general manipulator of strategy. Twice during its 
progress, defendant’s counsel caught a vague hint that some un- 
known person brought Jim Deason’s cow by night and turned 
her into the parson’s lot. But they could establish none of this by 
legal evidence. 

“Clear the aisle!” called the sheriff; then twelve good men and 
true filed down the stairway, with negroes cascading behind them 
like a tumbling waterfall in blacks and tans. 

The duck-legged defendant shuffled out between his lawyers, 
advertising his radiance in the spotlight. He patronized all friends 
with a nod, scowling at all enemies, and grinning when the rabble 
whispered: “Dar he goes! Dat’s him!” 

The courthouse of Warren County perches upon a terraced hill- 
top, presenting one Corinthian facade to each of the four winds. 
Cows are not tolerated in its yard. They fail to harmonize with 
Corinthian architecture. But the prosecuting attorney had his 
dander up. 

A bailiff held open the east doors while the sheriff passed out, 
with jurors two and two, and the lawyers. Then a bulging torrent 
of negroes burst through, scattering, to swarm again around a 
tree at which the hotly controverted cow stood tethered. Madison 
smiled to observe how they grouped themselves in partisan forma- 








interfered with by act of God or the Public Enemy. 


tion, as delegates to a national convention assemble beneath their 
respective banners. Wherever he saw a patch of gaudy color and 
bobbing plumes, there was marshaled a batallion of the Babcock 
Suffragettes. But every duiler patch of cooks, washerwomen, 
and draymen wearing their gunnysack aprons, marked a phalanx 
of the old guard maintaining the innocence of Parson Brutus. 

The cow, being introduced in evidence, was legally presumed 
to speak for herself, like a written contract. But this cow didn’t; 
she was not a chatty cow. She seemed preoccupied, ruminative, 
and unmindful of ecclesiastical disputation. Her tail swatted gnats 
impartially as it swatted jurors. 

“Will,” Madison whispered, “if we could only get one creditable 
witness to swear that the calf is her calf—” 

“Bully!” Avery’s gesture betrayed annoyance. 
and that ends it.” 

Artful "Nias made it a rule never to loaf around courts, or 
constable shops, or other unholy places where he might get tangled 
up like a fly on sticky paper. Yet he had been present through- 
out this trial—not obtrusively and aggressively present, but ‘Nias 
was there. And while he failed to comprehend high points of law, 
"Nias got down to the gizzard of their contention, and grasped 
what his lawyer friend was driving at. 

While a dairyman-juror inspected brands on the cow, Madison 
caught one momentary glimpse of the child’s eager face, peering 
from behind a fat woman at the cow who must swear for her- 
self. Her time had come, for "Nias extricated his wagon from 
the mob, clattered down the brick steps, and went running north- 
ward along Cherry Street. He knew (Continued on page 108) 
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Asked the question, “What 
is your favorite amusement?” 
WL, George replied: Loaf- 
ing about a great city between 
midnight and dawn. The 
few people about you would 
be in bed were it not for some 
unusual cause—love, crime, 
apprehension, poverty. Lone- 
ly under the stars, these peo- 
ple confide in you.” The pur- 
suit of this hobby, it may be 
noted, gave -Mr. George the 
curious story which follows. 


By 
W.L. GEORGE 


UPON the north side of Hyde Park, against the railings, stand 
a few benches on which, when the weather is fine, elderly 
people take the air. Upon my nocturnal wanderings I sometimes 
investigate this spot, for those who await the dawn in such places 
are sometimes interesting. Thus, one night, as I was loafing 
about my hunting-ground, I perceived coming toward me a 
strangely formed shape, something rather low upon its legs, the 
upper part of which was bulky. As it came closer, I saw that 
it was a small man carrying a bundle. I went toward him, so as 
to benefit by the lights of Victoria Gate, and saw that the bundle 
was a sack which the man with difficulty bore upon his right 
shoulder. Now, people carrying sacks at night are usually en- 
gaged upon uninteresting removals—notably fleeing from the land- 
lord; but the police are perpetually interested in them, because 
burglars are given so to carrying the fruits of their trade. Thus, 
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just as the little man reached the gate, the policeman on duty 
stepped forward and stopped him. ; 

“Hullo, mate,” said the policeman in a friendly tone. “What's 
that you’ve got? Is it heavy?” 

“Weighs about a ton,” said the little man. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Acton.” 

“That’s a long way. What have you got in that sack, mate? 

“What’s it got to do with you?” snarled the little man. H 
burst into shrill denunciations. Was this a free country: 
Couldn’t a man go his own way without being interfered with 
by a lot of cops? Then he seemed to realize that he was 
making himself suspect. His tone changed, suddenly grew 
honeyed. He brought the sack to the ground and said to the 
policeman: “After all, I don’t mind your seeing what I’ve got 





“I got some swag in “ere,” said the 
man. “Fact is, a friend of mine and 
me, we cracked a little crib tonight.” 


He untied the cord; the sack fell down in folds. I took a step 
back, filled with horror, for from the sack emerged the head and 
shoulders of a girl. The policeman also stepped back. What in- 
creased my horror and puzzled me was that the head was hairless. 

The little man must have sensed our feelings, for in a soothing 


tone he added: “It aint a corpse.” The policeman gingerly 
touched the rosy cheek. “It’s wax,” the little man went on, 
pulling down the sack so we might see that under the dazzling 
neck and shoulders, ghastly under the moon, the body was repre- 
sented by a low wooden frame, over which canvas was stretched. 


“Oh,” said the policeman, after a while, 
“hairdresser’s block? That’s what it is, 
eh?” Then his professional suspicion re- 
turned to him: “What are you doing with 
it in the middle of the night, anyway?” 

The little man looked about him with 
affected care. Leaning toward the police- 
man, he whispered: “I’m going to marry 
her.” 

“Now, then,” said the policeman, “none 
of your nonsense.” Policemen dislike 
humor; it agitates their minds, interferes 
with their smooth working. “Where are 
you taking it?” 

“Once before,” said the little man calm- 
ly, “I said Acton. For the second time 
I say Acton. It’s still Acton. And if you 
want to know from what happy home I 
took this young lady, I'll tell you that 
I bought ’er this afternoon at Bunley’s 
Sale Rooms, price ten shillings—sale price, 
shop-soiled, but not as you'd notice it. And 
aint the girl worth every penny of it?” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked the policeman, discomfited by that 
tone that only the gutters of great cities 
can lay upon the tongue. 

“T told you I was going to marry ’er,” 
said the little man, injuredly. “But I 
don’t want to deceive an innocent child. 
I’m going to put ’er in my winder when I 
get to Acton. Fact is, I’m a ’airdresser. 
I’m going to put ’air on ’er, curls. She'll 
look lovely!” 

“All right,” said the policeman sullenly, 
“you can go on.” 

“Like to give ’er a kiss?” asked the little 
man as he pulled up the sack. The police- 
man did not reply, but walked, or rather 
loomed away, as is the habit of his 
profession. 

The little man gave me a wink: “That 
shut ‘is mug for ‘im, didn’t it, gov’nor? 
These cops, you know, they’re that 
official !”’ 

“Yes, they are a bit officious,” 
“Still, it’s their trade.” 

“And a dirty trade it is, too,” said the 
little man, as he fastened the sack over 
the odd burden. “Now I got to hoist this 
on my back again.” His short arms 
struggled helplessly with his burden. So, 
seizing the bundle, which was not heavy, 
but rather clumsy, I managed to get it 
onto his shoulder once more. 

“Thank you, gov’nor,” he said, looking 
at me with interest, obviously not accus- 
tomed to the assistance of men in tails 
and white waistcoats. ‘Expect me an’ ’im 
would be talking now, if you ’adn’t ’ap- 
pened along. ‘Those coppers, they don’t 
mind what they do to a pore man; ’e’d 
"ave wanted to know this ’ere, and that 
‘ere, wasting ’alf the night.” 

Somehow we were walking along to- 
gether toward the west. I had my reason 
for this already. The little man talked 
abundantly, but from time to time he 
looked up to me, puzzled, and perhaps 
annoyed. Probably he would have told me 
to let him alone, if it had not been for my size. He was a small 
man, and I happen to be one of those people who cannot get 
into an omnibus with a hat on. I towered over the little man 
like a mountain; no doubt this embarrassed him. Still, after a 
while, we crossed the road; at the corner of a street he at- 
tempted to get rid of me, remarking, “So long, gov’nor,”’ and 
pausing. “ ’Ere’s where I turn off,” he added. 

“Indeed?” I said. “You’re going out of your way. 
goes north. Acton lies west.” 

He flung me a malevolent glance: “Well, now you mention it, 
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I got into my ’ead that I ’ad to turn off 
‘ere. Thank you for mentioning it, gov’nor. So long.” He 
went on westward. But I still accompanied him. His now be- 
came a sulky mood; he refused to talk, and so we went for 
several hundred yards. At last, however, I determined to play 
my card. So I said: “You're a hairdresser, aren’t you?” 

oe 

“Is yours a good business?” 

“So-so.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Shaving, ’airdressing—ladies mostly.” 

“Indeed? How is it that the ladies don’t mind the state your 
hands are in?”’ 

“What’s the matter with my ’ands?” 
naciously. 

“Now, don’t try and make a fool of me. You haven't got the 
hands of a hairdresser. My good man, nearly all your nails are 
broken, and you’ve got machine-oil in the skin of every finger.” 

“Well, I never! And what’s it got to do with you, Id like to 
know?” 

“Nothing. That’s why I’m interfering with it. Look here—I 
don’t want to do you a bad turn. If I’d wanted to, I had my 
chance ten minutes ago. I only had to point out to the policeman 
that you said you were a hairdresser and that you had the hands 
of a laborer. He’d have wanted to know more; he’d have wanted 
to know why a man with machine-oil over his fingers pays ten 
shillings for a lay figure.” 

“Well, I’d have told him I fancied it.” 

“He wouldn’t have believed you. And I don’t believe you.” 

“Then you can do the other thing.” 

“All right,” I said amiably, suddenly clasping his left shoulder 
in a grip that surprised him. “If you feel so comfortable about it, 
come with me to Ladbroke Grove police station, and if I’ve judged 
you unfairly, I’ll give you five pounds.” 

“T don’t want your—money.” 

“IT thought as much. Now, tell me the truth; if you don't, I'll 
have to take you to the station, and then you wont get the five 
pounds anyway.” 


that’s a funny thing. 


asked the little man pug- 


A GLOW of hate hung in his eyes; if he had had a weapon, I 

£'% should have suffered; indeed, his arm made a movement as if 
to strike, but he realized that I had eight inches, and forty or 
fifty pounds weight to spare. So the shoulder I held struggled, 
then subsided. In a sulky tone he said: “I had to tell the cop 
a tale. I don’t see no ’arm in telling you I aint a ‘airdresser. 
I’m an engine-cleaner.” 

“That’s better. Well, what do you want with this lay figure, 
then? Are you going to make a mascot of it for an engine?” 

“eo.” 

“Still you're telling lies, and taking risks for it. You seem rather 
attached to it. You tell me you paid ten shillings for it?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s cheap—at least, I suppose so, never having bought one 
myself. What do you think it’s worth?” 

“Oh, I dunno.” 

“Let’s walk along and talk about it.” We went toward the west. 
“Think again. How much do you think it would cost new?” 

“Couple of pounds.” 

“Would it, indeed? Look here; I’ve taken a fancy to it. ll 
give you five pounds for it as it stands.” 

“I aint selling.” 

“You're not selling for five pounds a thing you can buy new 
for two pounds. Really, this is very interesting. The police—” 
“Oh, ’ang it. There you are, talking about the cops again.” 

“T’ve got to. You've stolen that thing. You're a thief.” 

“’Oo are you calling thief?” 

“You.” In a low tone, I added: “If you tell me the truth, 
I'll let you off. But just one more lie, and I’ll hand you over.” 

There was a silence. Finally the little man cleared his throat, 
and in a gentle tone said: “Look ‘ere, gov’nor, you don’t want 
to be. ’ard on a pore working man. You say you want to buy the 
thing. Well, I aint so fond of it. I don’t mind selling it, but I 
couldn’t let it go for five pounds.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Say, a ’undred pounds.” 

I laughed: “Now, my man, I’m afraid you’ve given yourself 
away. Tell me why this figure’s worth a hundred pounds. Other- 
wise, off we go to the police station.” 

There was, obviously, a struggle in the man’s mind. He prob- 
ably thought of bolting, for he moved toward the road, but I 
stepped on the other side of him. Then he must have decided 


The Wax Lady 


to trust me, for in a gloomy tone he murmured: “You're q 
gentleman.” At last, with fine frankness, he said: “I'll tell you 
all about it. But I can’t do it ‘ere. Some one might come along. 
I'll show you something. Let’s go up that street.” He nodded 
toward Inverness Terrace. ‘There'll be a garden or something.” 


I FOLLOWED him in silence, until we reached an empty house, 

We were fortunate—the front garden was separated from the 
road by tall shrubs. Behind some of these we established ourselves, 
Again the sack was undone, the bold beauty exposed, looking 
strangely human and surprised. 

“IT got some swag in ’ere,” said the man. “Fact is, a friend 
of mine and me, we cracked a little crib tonight. Do you know 
Charley Vill, the barber?” 

“Of course I know Charleville.” Indeed, this was the name of 
the most fashionable hairdresser in London, whose shop has stood 
at the corner of Bond Street for over half a century. 

“Well, it’s like this: Charley Vill aint only a barber. He does 
a bit of business with the fashionable dames while he’s doing their 
‘air; now and then one of them gets into a bit of a mess—cards, 
and champagne wine, all that sort of thing. You know,” he went 
on with a confidential smile. “So they get short and want to 
raise a bit o’ money on something. That sort of woman, she 
don’t want to be seen coming out—” 

“Of a pawnbroker’s. I understand.” 

“You see what I mean. They takes all sorts of stuff to Charley 
Vill, jewelry, gold plate, knick-knacks what they pinch in their 
own drawing-room, and he lends ’em money on ’em. Oh, ’e’s a 
fly customer; a ‘undred per cent—that’s what he charges them.” 

“I follow. You and your friend indulged in a little burglary 
at Charleville’s tonight. But I don’t quite see why you took 
this young lady with you.” 

“Well, it’s like this, gov’nor. I expect you’ve ’ad no experience 
of crib-cracking. If you ’ad, if you’d done a stretch, same as | 
‘ave, all along o’ being careless, like, you’d know that it don’t do 
to go about London o’ nights carrying a sack full of money, and 
things like that. You got to be careful. So when we’d got all 
the stuff together, my mate and I, we didn’t quite know what to 
do. There was jewelry—that’s nothing; one can put that in his 
pocket. But there was lots of other stuff: gold snuffboxes, silver 
sauce-boats, combs all over diamonds. It would have broken my 
‘eart to leave it. So my mate, ’e ’ad an idea. We got ’old of 
two of these ’ere figures; the inside of ‘em is ’ollow. So we 
shared out, and we each put our ’alf in a lay figure. Then we 
put ’em into the sacks which we’d brought with us, because you 
never know; and off we goes, each our own way. Like that, when 
that cop started asking questions, ’e didn’t tumble to it.” He 
pointed to the ground: “And there’s my ’alf. If you say the 
word, you can ’ave it for a ’undred pounds.” 

It was very tempting to arrest the man forthwith; no doubt, by 
this means, ail the property would be recovered, since the other 
man could be found. But I felt curious; after all, I knew many 
ladies who had their hair done by Charleville; some were hard 
up; one of them had recently received from me. a few valuable 
little presents which it would be amusing to identify. So I said: 

“No, I’m not going to buy a pig in a poke. I don’t mind doing 
a little business with you: if I think the stuff’s worth it, I’ll give 
you a hundred pounds; I can’t get caught, so I don’t mind.” 

He thought he recognized a fellow-crook, apparently, for at once 
he dragged at the canvas that was roughly nailed to the bottom 
of the figure, pulled it off, thrust his hand in. A look of per- 
plexity came over his face. He fumbled in the recess, took up 
the figure, shook it. Then, his mouth fallen open, he turned to 
me and said: “There aint nothing in it!” 


OR a moment the air was filled with the thin sound of his 

misery. When, however, he had said about a dozen times that 
he didn’t know how it could have happened, I decided to be a 
little rougher with him. 

“Look here, my man,” I said, “you've tried to play a dirty 
trick on me. You've tried to get a hundred pounds out of me by 
making me believe that in this figure there was a lot of valuable 
stuff, and—” 

“But there was!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“Tt must ’a’ dropped out.’’ He searched the sack frantically 

“What sort of fool do you take me for? How could the things 
fall out when you'd tacked the canvas bottom on again? There 
never was anything in this figure; the only thing that upsets me 
is that it’s hardly any use handing you over to the police, since 
you haven’t got any stolen goods. But of course you've got the 
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figure; that’s probably stolen goods. I 
think I'll jail you for this.” 

“Don’t do that, gov’nor,” implored the 
little man. “I think I know ‘ow this 
‘appened. I’m a bigger fool than any- 
body’d think, and I'll tell you for why. 
I put the stuff in with my own ‘and: 
Would I tell you a story like that if it 
weren't true?” 


“Indeed I don’t know.” 
“What do you think I'd tell you I 
cracked a crib for,’if it werent true? 


Aint the sort of thing a cove boasts about 
to a stranger, is it?’ 

“That may be. But you say you think 

you know how it happened?” 
" “Well, gov’nor, I don't know, but I 
think it must ‘ave been like this. I took 
my ’alf, and my mate took ‘is ’alf. We 
each got one of these ‘ere figures off the 
floor. I filled mine. I ‘ad to take the 
canvas off the bottom first, but 1 put it 
on again after. There was about a dozen 
of them figures there, waiting to ‘ave ‘air 
on. What I think’s ’appened is that I 
picked up one of them lay figures that 
was empty. And mine, what’s got the 
stuff in it, is in Charley Vill’s back shop 
now!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” I remarked. 
seems very likely. I suppose you 
in rather a hurry.” 

“One always is in a ‘urry in our busi- 
ness. My mate ‘ad been nearly two 
hours opening the safe, and it ‘ad got 
on my nerves, like. When I'd got my 
figure full, I didn’t ‘ang about, I can tell 
you. I just ‘opped it.” Once more he 
expressed his misery, his resentment 
against Fate, until I stopped him 

“Look here,” I said, “this is all very 
well, but the fact remains that you've 
left the stuff behind, and there’s no chance 
of your going to get it.” 

“Of course there aint; it’s too late now; 
I ’aven’t the nerve to risk it, and as for 
tomorrow night, they'll ’ave ’alf a dozen 
watchmen, with ‘alf a dozen guns, so 
that it don’t ‘appen again when it’s al- 
ready ‘appened. There’s nothing more to 
be said but to go And I'll leave 
this lady ‘ere. I got no feelings for ‘er.” 
He raised his foot to kick the figure to 
pieces, but I stopped him. 

“Don’t do that. After all, she’s rather 


“Tt 


were 


‘ome 


pretty.” 

“Gov’nor!” shouted the little man 
suddenly. 

“Not so loud,” I said. 

“T got another idea. I was the first 


to go. I don’t think I made a mistake 
Them other figures I told you about was 
on the floor. My young woman was on 
the table. Didn't think of it at first 
Gov'nor, I couldn’t ‘ave made a mistake 
There’s something else. Gov’nor, I got 
a feeling that 1 know what’s ‘appened; 
when I wasn’t looking, my mate picked 
up one of them figures off the floor and 
put it on the table instead of mine, just 
after I'd done. And off I went with this 
‘ere bargain. ’E stayed behind to clear 
up, as ’e said, and ’e’s walked off with 
the whole of the swag. The—’”’ 

I did not speak for a moment. It 
seemed quite possible. My man would 
not have made a mistake such as this 
He was still grumbling. ‘“Gov’nor,” he 
said feelingly, “the worst about our pro- 
fession is there aint no ’onor in it. But 
I'll get even with ’im.” 


“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going round to ’ave a chat with 
‘im. I’m going to bed now, but I'll see 
‘im tomorrow morning, I will.” 

“Why wait till tomorrow morning? 
Isn't that a bad plan? How do you 
know he wont sell the stuff tonight?” 

“Gov'nor,’ said the little man, “I 
don’t know what your occupation is, but 
you're wasted in it. Off I go to Maryle- 
bone this very minute.” 

ACCOMPANIED him; we were be- 

coming friendly, we two; besides, it 
would be well, from my point of view, to 
discover where the other man lived. We 
were fortunate enough to find a taxi, 
which the little man prudently insisted 
should drive us to the Great Central 
Station—out of which, after a moment, 


we emerged to turn toward the north, 
making for some mean streets. When 
we reached the place, we found it 
in complete darkness. Only one light 
burned in the window opposite, from 
which came the sounds of a violent 
quarrel. The street reeked with dirt; 
vegetables were rotting in the gutters. 


While I was reflecting that the wages of 
crime is not necessarily opulence, my 
companion was painstakingly engaged 
upon the bell of a particularly mean-look- 
ing and untidy little house of only two 
floors. It was not answered for a long 
time, so long indeed, that I suggested to 
my friend that his accomplice was not at 
home. He snickered at me, having cast 
up an eye and seen a curtain twitch. Be- 
sides, he knew what he was doing. I 
perceived a rhythm in the ringing; he 
made up a little tune, which I could not 


follow. After ten minutes the door 
opened, to reveal a man _ completely 
dressed. I realized that here was a 


prudent fellow. 

This man looked more gently bred than 
his partner. He was tall, thin, had a 
big black mustache and sorrowful eyes. 
Looking over the little man, he considered 
ne with great suspicion. 

“It’s all right, Jim,” said the little man 
confidentially He jerked his thumb 
toward me: “’E’s all right.” The black- 
mustached man let us in, closing the door 
behind us. In the light of a single taper 
he looked frightened. Also, at once, the 
tone of my companion changed. ‘So 
there you are, you swine,” he re- 
marked conversationally. ‘“You’re the 
one who done your mate out of ’is share 
of the swag! I didn’t think you’d let me 
in. Expect you was frightened of what 
I’d do to you in the morning.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
the black mustache in an educated cock- 
ney voice. 

“Look at ‘im!” said the little man 
derisively. ‘“Be’old the innocent child! 
Mean to say, Jim, you didn’t palm off 
an empty figure on me while you ’opped 
it with both of ’em? Oh, you dirty— 
I’ve ’alf a mind to do for you.” 

I pushed past the angry man. “Non- 
You don’t want to hang for this, 
do you?” Then I addressed the black 
mustache: ‘The position is that this man 
considers that you've stolen his share of 
the job you did tonight; he says you have 
beth figures in your possession. Surely 
you can disprove it by letting us come 
upstairs.” 
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“Don’t ’e talk beautiful!” said the 
little man. “But that’s what we want, 
Jim, and we're going up.” 

“I’m sure you're welcome,” said the 
black mustache, nervously eying my 
bulk. “Come up and see.” 

Rather surprised by this unexpectedly 
friendly reception, we went up to the first 
floor, where a so-called sitting-room was 
occupied merely by a table and a chair. 
Here burned another candle, reinforced 
by a fire which still glowed in an old 
grate. Though the light was scanty, it 
was obvious that here nothing was con- 
cealed. In a corner stood half a dozen 
gasoline tins, which showed that these 
experienced burglars occasionally used a 
car. The little man went up to them and 
tapped them disconsolately. They yielded 
nothing. 

“Now, then, Jim,” he said, “I know 
you. Where ’ave you put them?” 
He nodded to the door: “Got ’em under 
your bed, I suppose.” 

“T assure you—”’ 

“Oh—” He nodded to me. 
you keep an eye on ‘im.” 

The little man trotted into what must 
have been a bedroom; the black mustache 
politely took the sack off the figure and 
stood it on the table. He remarked to 
me: ‘Funny, sir, what strange ideas 
men get into their heads.” 

I took no notice of him, for I was 
curious to see what was happening. I 
looked into the bedroom, where my com- 
panion was striking matches and swearing. 
Suddenly he gave a cry of excitement; I 
followed him into the bedroom: over the 
bed was a curtained shelf. He had drawn 
the curtain away: upon the shelf stood 
two waxen figures, apparently identical 
with the one we had brought. 

“Ah, the—” exclaimed the little man, 
clutching at one of the figures. He came 
back into the sitting-room, clasping his 
burden, which he placed upon the table. 
“Got you,” he remarked to the black 
mustache. “And you sha’n’t palm 
another dud figure on me.” He pressed 
his thumb upon the waxen forehead, 
where it left a black impression. “I'll 
know it now. Well, I got no time to 
knock your ’ead off,” he remarked to tke 
black-mustached man, who was leaning 
negligently against the mantel. “Now—”’ 


‘Ere, 


E had no time to finish, for as he 

turned to his faithless accomplice, the 
latter uttered a cry, and a burst of flame 
came out of the grate. I jumped back in 
affright, for the fire, animated by uncanny 
wildness, was rushing along the carpet, 
making for my legs and the table. 

“Gosh!” cried the black-mustached 
man. “We've got nothing to put it out. 
Here!” he said to me. “Quick! Take 
it!” He shoved the figure into my arms, 
pushing us out. 

Blind with fear, as the flames from 
unknown causes rushed all over the room, 
we ran to the stairs and down. As we 
came out, I heard behind me the steps 
of the black-mustached man. He was 
carrying something, and at once disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

We ran together in panic, about a hun- 
dred yards. We should have gone 
farther, but the figure slipped from my 
grasp, and with a crash shattered itself 
in fragments on the pavement. The little 
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man let out an oath as he groveled 
among the pieces. No gold—no dia- 
monds! The figure was empty. 

For a moment we stood and stared at 
the disappointing sight, unable to under- 
stand what had happened. Then I began 
to grasp it. “Don’t you see?” I said, 
“The fire was only a trick to get us out. 
He didn’t mind if he burnt the house. 
It’s not his, I suppose. While we were 
in the bedroom, he opened one of those 
gasoline tins and splashed it all over the 





floor. He laid a trail of gasoline, and lit 
it. If I hadn't gone into the bedroom 
after you—”’ 

“Oh, what’s the good of talking?” said 
the little man angrily. “’E’s done us. 
But what I want to know— Why, gov’- 
nor, look ’ere!” He picked up a large 
piece that was obviously forehead. 
“There’s my thumb mark.” 

I smiled: ‘No. Don’t you see that just 
before pushing the figure into my arms— 
the figure we'd brought with us, the empty 
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one—he pressed his thumb on the fore- 
head, just as you had done on the other 
one, and he palmed off on me the figure 
he had palmed off on you before!” 

There was a long silence. Then the 
little man summed up: “Gov’nor, in my 
profession you can’t choose your mates 
as you'd like to. I’m an engine-cleaner, 
I am, and no nonsense about me. What 
I ought to ’ave told you, and I'd forgot 
it myself, is that my mate was once a 
conjuror.” 
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protector. “You and me understand each 
other, nice and pretty. If Tonia don’t 
treat you right, I'll teil the cockeyed 
world you can run in my colors. Some 
outfit you got on, boy—you look like a 
jockey. Never seen so many knock-’em- 
dead colors outside of a—’’ 

He -paused suddenly, and drew a quick 
breath. 

“In the name of Allah, on the head!” 
he muttered. “The colors are there, all 
right! I knew that dream stood for 
something! Yea bo, I've got the real 
opal of Allah on my lap right now!” 

He tightened his hold on Senor Bow- 
legs, and looked up to see his colleague 
standing just behind him. An expression of 
genuine alarm was stamped on the Rat’s 
features, and his gaze was directed at the 
baby. 

“Sweet, ragged doll!” he gasped. “Is 
that little devil cross-eyed?” 

Now, if there is one thing in all the 
world that a race-track hustler fears, it is 
an individual whose eyes behave like a 
pigeon’s * toes. Once, at Emeryville, 
Baltimore Ryan hired a cress-eyed man 
at fifty doliars a day to stand in front 
of Barney Schafer’s book and put the 
jinx on him. Everybody knows that 


story. The Information Kid rose in 
defense of his protégé. 
“Cut it out, Henry!” he snarled. “All 


babies are a little wabbly-eyed at first. 
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You been drinkin’ too much. Take a 
good look at him now. The sun was 
bothering him before.” 

Henry crossed his fingers, and bent for 
a closer inspection. 

“Well,” he admitted, “they seem all 
right now, but he was puttin’ the oofty- 
goof on us a minute ago; I swear to 
Gawd he was! Somethin damn’ queer 
about the way we picked up that kid. I 
wouldn’t monkey with him too much.” 

Billy Bowlegs wriggled his toes, clapped 
his hands and joined in the debate. 

“4-hi!” he gurgled. “Papa!” 

The Information Kid turned to his 
colleague. 

“There you are!” he said triumphantly. 
“That’s how I stand, see? G’wan away, 
Henry; you aint entered in this race at 
all.” 

“Darn right, I aint,” said Henry, and 
went off to display his skill in the Bac- 
chus Handicap. 

The king of the hustlers played Ride- 
a-cock-horse with Senor Bowlegs, much 
to the latter’s delight. 

“You aint a li'l jinx, are you?” ap- 
pealed the Kid. “You wouldn't put the 
oofty-goof on a pal, would you? Course 
you wouldn't! Hang on tight, now— 
we're swingin’ into the home stretch! 
Atta ol’ boy—we win in a walk!” 

Manuel Torreon was disconsolate when 
his guests announced their intention of 
departing on the following morning. 
Henry the Rat was willing to listen to 
his host’s pleadings, but the Information 
Kid was resolute. 

“You’ve shown us a_ swell time, 
brother,” he confided, “but on the level, 
now, we've got to get back on the job.” 

“Too bad,” sighed Manuel. “Well, we 
have one more gran’ time tonight.” 

No truer words were ever spoken. By 
the sword of the Commander of the 
Faithful (on whom be peace!) they had 
a very grand time, indeed! Dios, yes! 


T was not quite dusk when twenty 

horsemen trotted into view from the 
west trail; and at their head rode Velasco 
the bandit! A cloud of dust arose from 
the corrals as the band dismounted. Car- 
bines rattled against cartridge-belts. Up 
the path to the hacienda came three 
figures, rifles in hand. They smastlied 
open the door and stamped in. A guttural 
voice gave swift commands in Spanish. 

“Food and drink! Women to look 


after the wounded! Pronto!” 
“Si, sit, senor!” 
“T obey! 


stammered old Manuel. 
But there is only a she-wolf— 








Before God, I am a poor man! Pero 
we do what we can!” 

Through the doorway stalked the half- 
breed leader Pablo Velasco, and behind 
him came his followers, some of them 
supporting men who had difficulty in 
walking 

Henry the Rat sat paralyzed in his 
chair. The Information Kid lit a cigarette 
with a steady hand, and wafted a circle 
of smoke thoughtfully toward the beamed 
ceiling. 

“Americanos, eh?” said Velasco. “What 
you do here, my friends?” 

“Just lookin’ around,” the Kid an- 
swered. ‘Have a drink?” 


E waved a hand toward the bottles on 

the table. Velasco’s eyes lighted. His 
followers were making themselves noisily 
at home in kitchen, cellar and bedrooms. 
Manuel reappeared with food and gin. 
Behind him came the palsied figure of 
Benito’s wife, and both were very much 
afraid. Little Senor Bowlegs, asleep in a 
hammock on the porch, alone remained 
blissfully unaware of what was trans- 
piring. 

Velasco showed the strain of having 
ridden hard and long that day. He ate 
noisily and drank prodigious quantities of 
liquor. Then he turned to Manuel Tor- 
reon. 

“Amigo, you will be recompensed for 
everything, but it is my mind now that 
you will be willing to contribute money 
and sheep to the cause of liberty, no?” 

“For the love of God, senor! The 
sheep are all I have.” 

“I think you lie!” said Velasco. “But 
poco tiempo we find out. And you, my 
young Americano friends—who give you 
the permission to look aroun’, eh?” 

The Information Kid’s mind was work- 
ing swiftly. He sensed that the question 
was a trap, but before he could frame an 
adroit answer, Henry the Rat stammered 
out: 

“We got passports right from the 
Governor’s office. My dad’s a powerful 
friend of the Governor.” 

Under his breath the Information Kid 
cursed his colleague, and Manuel Tor- 
reon’s face paled under its tan. Down on 
the table banged the fist of Velasco. 

“Good!” he grunted. “Me, I look for 
friends of Costello; name of a dog, yes! 
Behold what they do to my brave com- 
rades! Four are wounded; seven more 
we leave back there on the ground; but 
the end is not yet! Santa Madonna, I 
am ver’ glad to see you, sefores! I 
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Their skin kept young’. fresh --supple - - 


--- season in and season out 


What is the 


Society Woman’s secret ? 


“A WOMAN'S complexion 
can be very nearly per- 
fect. It should be smooth, 
supple and transparently 
fresh and it should not be- 
tray fatigue or the effects of 
weather.” 
This, if it were written, would 
be the society woman’s code. 

As proof of it, there is 
scarcely a woman of prominent social position whose 
age you can guess by any dullness of skin or lines. 

That does not mean she does not motor or take part 
in whatever sports are in season. She can be a zealous 
sportswoman by day and appear in the evening with 
delicate skin unmarred. Season in and out her skin 
is kept delicately fresh. It is beautiful with the supple- 
ness of youth. 

Of course it requires daily care to keep their skin in 
this perfect condition. And perhaps this is the only 
“secret” of the lovely complexions that most society 
women are known to possess. Their skin is never allowed 
for a moment to deteriorate from neglect. 

There are two fundamental needs of the skin that the 
society woman knows cannot be neglected without disaster 
—regular cleansing in the particular way that cannot pos- 
sibly tighten or coarsen the skin and careful protection 
and freshening for all daytime and evening appearances. 


If she is perhaps growing older she does not show it by a dulled 

skin or premature lines. If she is tired her face does not betray 

her. However much she is out of doors her skin is not rough- 
ened or reddened. What is her secret? 


These two essentials are the 
basis of the famous Pond’s 
Method of two entirely differ- 
ent creams through which so 
many lovely women keep their 
skin in just the fresh, beauti- 
fully supple condition that 
social usage requires. 


Pond’s, Cold Cream not 
‘only cleanses exquisitely but 
restores the skin’s natural 
suppleness. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream not only never fails in 
protection but gives each time the instant beauty of 
smooth fresh skin under the rouge and powder, 


Try this famous method—yourself 
‘Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold 


Cream freely. The very fine oil in it softens your skin and 
penetrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 

Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream over 
your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge—powder. How 
smooth and velvety your face feels tc your hand. What a fresh 
and charming complexion smiles back from the mirror. The 
powder is even and smooth over this flawless base. 


Begin today to use Pond’s Two Creams regularly to 
give your skin that well cared for look that distinguishes 
the women who must be beautiful in spite of their active 
social life. Buy both creams in any drug or department 
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EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing, Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream to protect and to hold the pewder ° 

COLD 
CREAM 








4 ‘ xtmacT comme? 
PonD’s VANISHING 
E axraacr comme CREAM 


store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous Tubes — Mail Coupon with 10c today 
The Pond’s Extract Co.,133U Hudson St., New York— 


Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for introductory tubes of 
’ 
Pond’s two creams—enough for two weeks’ use. 


Name 
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pache Trail 


ALL-MOTOR MOUNTAIN TRIP 


Through the heart of Arizona's most rugged mountain scenery. The 
gigantic Roosevelt Dam, with its thundering cascades and pictur- 





TRAIL, a motor side trip available to passengers using the 


Sunset Route 


* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


esque mountain setting is only one of the marvels of the APACHE | 


The most Southerly route in the United States offering a health- 
ful and delightful climate for the Fall and Winter traveler. 


SUNSET LIMITED 
New Orleans San Antonio El Paso 
Tucson San Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 





observation and dining cars. Beginning November 1, through sleeping cars for | 


sasengn sieaping. go over the San Diego & Arizona 


Apache rail passengers also through sleeping cars for San Die 
Railway through the Carriso Gorge. 
For information and literature address 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New York New Orleans Houston” 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. 


San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Tucson 


165 Broadway 








Are you interested in finding 
just the right college 


preparatory school, a school for a young child or a backward one, 
a school which gives courses especially designed for high school 
graduates or those not going to college, a school which ‘particularly 


emphasizes health and body building, a college, or a school of spe- 
cial training? 

Among the representative schools whose announcements appear on pages seven 
to twelve there is sure to be one to meet your needs 


If necessary our school department will help you without cost or obligation on your 
part. We have traveled widely to collect first hand information on the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of the country. 


Give full details as to type of school desired, location preferred, approximate 
amount you plan to spend, the age, previous education and religious affiliation of 
prospective pupil. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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think you stay here—nailed on the floor, 
perhaps—who knows?” 

All the blood drained from Henry’s 
cheeks, and he crumpled in his chair, 
The Information Kid tried to laugh. 

“My pal’s jokin’, hombre! We work at 
Tia Juana, and we don’t know nothin’ 
about the Governor. Neither of us have 
got a bean, and Henry’s old man runs a 
barber-shop in Chicago. We come up 
here to see if we could pick up some 
opals, but there aint none.” 

“Which way you come?” 

“From Canon de Cancio on burros.” 

“You don’ know the Governor, eh?” 

“Never seen him in my life.” 


HE fretful wail of Billy Bowlegs 

sounded from the porch. Velasco 
stared, and then flung a sharp. query at 
the wrinkled old hag who served them 
Benito’s wife cringed, pouring out a 
voluble reply in Spanish. At his direc- 
tion she hurried from the room, and came 
back holding the foundling of the desert 
in her arms. The bandit summoned one 
after another of his lieutenants, and they 
examined the baby, talking earnestly and 
in low tones. Velasco’s eyes glittered as 
he spun around, facing the Information 


| Kid. 


“So you find this mio in the desert, 
eh?” he jeered. “You lie! Your friend 
tell the truth. You are Costello swine, 
and you try to rob Velasco of one fat 
leetle peeg! You don’t know the girl 
Teresa, either—eh?” 

“Never heard of her,” assured the Kid 

“You lie again!” said Velasco, and with 


| the butt of a revolver he dealt the Kid 


a swinging blow on the head, knocking 
him off the chair. The Information Kid 
picked himself up quietly. His face was 
white. His gray eyes, dancing under half- 
closed lids, searched the room. His 


| tongue clicked thoughtfully against white 


teeth. 

Henry the Rat half rose from his chair. 

“You dirty hound o’ hell,” he quavered, 
“that’s my pal!” 

With a quick movement the guerrilla 
chief flung a heavy bottle. It struck 
Henry on shoulder and jaw, and the little 


| hustler went down and out. 


“God’s mercy!” pleaded old Manuel 


| “They are my guests, and innocent of 


wrong! I call upon the angels—” 
Velasco turned upon the proprietor of 


| the hacienda. He drew a significant fore- 


finger across Manuel's throat, and the old 
man shriveled into silence. The Informa- 
tion Kid made no move, but his razor- 
edge mind was striving to analyze the 
situation, and his prayers were going up 
to the Lord of the Three Worlds. 

A fusillade of shots sounded from the 
kitchen as the inevitable fight among 
drunken men started. Velasco leaped in 
the direction of the firing, leaving three 
men on guard. When he returned, his 
heavy lips were curled back from yellow 
teeth between which the oaths crackled 
The Information Kid gathered that two 
more compatriots were out of commission, 
making six in all. 

Evidently Velasco feared pursuit, for 
he was posting his sentries, ordering four 
men to guard the corrals, and six others 
to watch the approaches on the north and 
west, promising swift death to those wh 
were not vigilant. 
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Honeymooning 


in the Alps 


HEY stepped out on the little 
balcony for their first look at 
the Alps in the moonlight. 

“They are wonderful,” she sighed. 

“Not so wonderful as you—” 

“and so beautiful,” she added, 
leaning against his shoulder. 

“Not so beautiful as you,” he 
added fervently. ““You are always 
so complete, dear. Entirely aside 
from your pretty clothes—you al- 
ways have such a flower-like skin, 
and there is a faint perfume about 
you too, like a flower—” 

She glanced up shyly. “I like 
our honeymoon,” she said quaintly. 


For “Instant Beauty” 


Every well-dressed woman today realizes 
that she must pay as much attention to the 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 
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Forecasting Your Autumn 
Complexion 


By Mme, JeannetTe 


A little foresight now will lay the foundation 
for the health and beauty of your skin dur- 
ing the trying days of the Fall. 

It is during these months that every 
woman should form the habit of careful 
daily attention to her skin—her face, neck, 
shoulders, arms, and hands, 


Don’t Let Your Skin Get Dry 


After the many hours of out-of-door life 
that always come with summer, every 
woman’s skin tends toward an unhealthy 
dryness. Pompeian Night Cream is the 
exact cream to use at this time. It has every 
property necessary to counteract dryness. 
It is a direct agent for sanitary cleansing, 
and it smooths and softens the dry tissue 
of the skin till the pores again have a chance 
to “breathe.” 

I would advise a generous application of 
Pompeian Night Cream as unfailingly as 
you go to bed at night. 

Rub the cream well over the surface, but 
do not attempt to rub ard; it is better and 
easier gently to pat the cream into the skin. 
Strike the surface covered with cream by 
using the flat of the fingers—quick little 
blows, and continue till at least some of the 
cream has disappeared. 

Use soft cloths to wipe away the remaining 
tracesofthecream, and whatever may remain 
will soften the skin during your hoursof sleep. 


Morning Loveliness 
The first thing in the morning the skin 


appearance of her skin as she does to her Pompetan Day Cream (vanishing) 

costume. These are women who appreciate Pompeian Beauty Powper 

the Pompeian Instant Beauty Quartet. The Pompet1an Bioom (the rouge) 6oc per box 

Quartet consists of Day Cream, Beauty Pompetan Lip Sick 25c each 

Powder, Bloom (a rouge), and Lip Stick, Pompetan Fracrance (a talc) 25c acan 
Apply according to the following order: Pomreian Nicut Cream (cold cream) —_60¢ per jar 


60c per jar 


may be “asleep,” and there is nothing more 
6oc per box 


helpful to arouse circulation than a whole- 
some splashing of cold water. 

Pat the face dry with your towel, or your 
bare hands if you prefer. 

When you apply Pompeian Day Cream, 


Distribute the Day Cream over the skin, 
covering every exposed surface. It vanishes 
as soon as used, leaving a delicate coating 
as a foundation for powder and a protection 
against the weather. 

Apply the Beauty Powder next, distri- 
buting over face and neck with equal thick- 
ness. This powder is exceptionally soft and 
delicate, and adheres with remarkable 
tenacity. 

Next select the right shade of the Bloom 
and blend on the cheeks in the normal 
places. The Orange tint gives a more 
natural tone when blended with the 
Naturelle or Rachel shades of Beauty 
Powder. 

The Lip Stick gives the slightly height- 
ened tone to the mouth that is called for by 
accentuating the color in the cheeks with 
rouge. It is of a natural tone and of a con- 
sistency neither too hard nor “salve-like.” 
Chisel-pointed end for easy, accurate ap- 
plication. Dainty telescoping gilt container. 


GET THIS NEW 1924 
POMPEIAN ART PANEL 


“‘Honeymooning in the Alps”’ 


and four Pompeian samples ; 
sent for ten cents 


This newest and most artistic of the 
Pompeian art panels is now offered 
for the first time to the readers of 
this magazine. The picture, done in 
pastel by a famous artist, has been 
faithfully reproduced in the rich 
colors that impart to the original the 
very atmosphere of an Alpine night. 


At the right appears a small 
illustration, giving the form of the 
complete panel. Actual size is 28 x 
7M%inches. For 10 cents we will send 
you all of these! 

1. The 1924 “ Honeymooning in thr 
Alps” Beauty Panel as describe 
above. (Would cost from 50c to 
75¢ in an art store.) 

. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream 

(vanishing). 

. Sample of Pompeian Beauty 

Powder. 

. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non- 
breaking rouge). 

. Sample of Pompeian NightCream. 
Please tear off coupon now. 


Pomperan LaBoRATORIES, 2019 Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
4lso Made in Canada 


© 1928, The Pompeian Co. } 











take care to spread it on all parts of the skin, 
and to blend it smoothly till it disappears. 


Powder and Rouge 


The Pompeian Beauty Powder should 
cover the neck and face with even thickness 
so you will not have a face of one tone and 
a neck of another. 

Pompeian Bloom (the rouge) comes in a 
convenient little compact that rubsoff easily 
for use and stays on well for the user. The 
new Orange tint is surprisingly natural, 
especially when used with the Naturelle or 
Rachel tints of Beauty Powder. 


Pompeian Lip Stick 
This final touch is essential with the rose- 


petal cheeks—and its color is natural and 
healthy-looking. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 

2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) or 


1924 Pompeian Art Panel, “ Honeymooning in 
the Alps,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 








City 


What shade face powder wanted? 
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Henry the Rat showed signs of return- 
ing consciousness. He groaned, and rolled 
over on the floor. Manuel Torreon moved 
to his assistance, but was checked by 
Velasco. 

“You show too much interest in your 
guests, my friend. I think the cause of 
liberty will be helped if I put the three 
of you against a wall; but there is time 
enough maiana. —Pedro!” he summoned 
a swarthy comrade. “Tie these dogs up 
for the night!” 


HEY were all in a room that was 

long and low of ceiling, with a single 
coal-oil lamp suspended in the center. In 
one corner old Benito’s wife crouched, 
with Senor Bowlegs in her arms, trying 
desperately to hush his protests. Velasco 
and one lieutenant sat at a center table, 
alternately playing cards and studying a 
crude road-map. They drank heavily. 
Men groaned and snored in the corridor 
and adjoining quarters. 

The Information Kid, lying bound with 
rawhide thongs between his trussed col- 
league and their host, gave himself up 
for lost. But does not the Prophet say: 
“Between the closing of an eye and its 
opening, Allah effecteth a change in the 
state of affairs?” 

It was the broken neck of a bottle that 
gave the king of the hustlers the first 
hint: that Allah’s protection was not en- 
tirely withdrawn. The jagged glass was 
under his shoulder-blade, and by hunching 
backward softly, he managed to rub his 
bound wrists against it. Blood flowed, 
but he persevered 

An hour passed. Velasco and his com- 
patriot spread their blankets on the floor, 
and composed themselves for rest. The 
Kid counted slowly up to one thousand. 
Then he stretched a freed hand cautiously 
downward, slashed the thongs that bound 
his ankles, and liberated Henry’s wrists, 
handing him the improvised knife. In a 
few minutes the Rat performed a similar 
service for old Manuel 

The Information Kid made motions 
with his hands and whispered softly: 

“If we get separated—boat-landing at 


the lake. .... Cross over and dodge 
the trails Make for Canon de Can- 
ee Wait ten minutes more!” 


They nodded, and were still. It was 
little Sefor Bowlegs who delayed their 
break for liberty. Either Allah’s Opal had 
the colic, or else he had no wish to be 
deserted. He shrieked himself blue in 
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the face, and the recumbent Velasco swore 
at him. 

“Name of a dog! 
you so!” 

Senor Bowlegs redoubled his efforts: 

“Mama!” he wailed. “Mamd mia! 
Papacito!” 

“Hush!” implored Benito’s wife. 


Quiet, or I make 


Henry the Rat muttered under his 
breath. 
“Told you that kid was a jinx. We're 


cooked!” 

But the king of the hustlers had room 
left in his heart even then for that pitiful 
mite of humanity struggling against the 
flat chest of the hag who held him. Not 
so the guerrilla leader! 

“Ten thousand devils!” snarled Velasco 
as the yells persisted. “I fix one prize 
leettle peeg so it keep quiet forever!” 

He staggered to his feet, swung a rifle, 
butt upward, and lurched toward the 
shrieking Senor Billy. Promptly the In- 
formation Kid abandoned all plans for a 
quiet get-away. He sprang halfway across 
the room, sweeping up a chair as he 
leaped. 

“Lights out, Henry!” he 
“Smash that lamp!” 

Dios, but things happened quickly! 
Crash of glass—darkness—and the fall 
of a chair on Pablo Velasco’s head! Two 
shots, fired blindly and at close range, 
came from the revolver of Pablo’s lieu- 
tenant. By the mercy of Allah (whose 
name be ever exalted!) the first shot 
lodged in the wall, and the second went 
straight through the heart of the guerrilla 
leader. In another moment, guided only 
by the flash of the gun, Henry the Rat 
had done for Pablo’s comrade. 

Old Manuel, framed against the moon- 
light in the open doorway, screeched at 
them: 

“Andale! 
God!” 

Each hustler was fumbling in the dark 
for a revolver, and they located weapons 
at the same instant. Men came stumbling 
along the corridor. 

“Come on!” squeaked the Rat. 

Benito’s wife had fled. The Informa- 
tion Kid tripped over a soft bundle, and 
heard the appealing gasp of little Senor 
Bowlegs. 

“Yea, bo!” he grunted, and bent down. 
“Go ahead, Henry,” he called. “I’m right 
behind you! Round the house to the left 
and make for the lake!” 

The moonlight betrayed them as they 
ran. Bullets whistled around their 
heads. Hampered as he was by the 
weight of Senor Bowlegs, the Information 
Kid was still young enough, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, to “pack weight and 
go a distance.” Henry the Rat, scurrying 
off to the left, emptied his revolver at 
their pursuers. The Kid followed suit. 
But Manuel Torreon was past the age 
when he could run. He stopped behind 
a boulder. 

“Go on, amigos!” he gasped. 
somewhere! God be with you!” 

The hustlers ducked into the shadows 
of a clump of pine, and then doubled in 
their tracks, flitting like ghosts toward 
the little boat-landing at one end of the 
lake. It was all that saved them, for 
their pursuers, in the dark and confusion, 
concentrated along the trails. The two 
Americans shoved off silently in the one 


gasped. 


Pronto, for the love of 


“I hide 
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leaky skiff, with Henry bending to the 
oars, and his colleague crouched in the 
bottom of the boat, muffling Senor 
Billy’s frightened protests. 

“For Gawd’s sake, throw that little 
jinx overboard!” pleaded the Rat. ‘Aint 
you satisfied with what he’s done al 
ready? What more do you want?” 

The Information Kid grunted savagely 
His wrists were bleeding freely from 
ragged gashes; his-arms trembled from 
the weight of the baby; heart and lungs 
labored under the handicap of countless 
cigarettes. 

“Save your breath, and row like hell! 
he puffed. ‘“That’s all you got to do! 


HE lake was half a mile wide. They 

scrambled ashore, shoved the boat 
off again and began a wild flight down 
the precipitous western slope of the 
lowest of the Tres Angeles. Deep dow: 
in the twisted soul of Henry the Rat 
there was after all a strain of the thor- 
oughbred. He saw that his chum was 
weakening, and though he was near to 
exhaustion himself, he forgot his fears 
and grabbed hold of Allah’s Opal. 

“I'll pack him,” he volunteered. “Ii 
the little jock’ gives me a good ride 
I’m a cinch all the rest of the way 
Buck up, pal—she’s a tough race, but 
we're out in front and headed for the 
wire!” 

It was a night of weird progress. Billy 
Bowlegs changed riders repeatedly until 
both were exhausted. They sank down 
upon the open ground for a few hours 
respite. Toward morning, from some 
where high upon the mountain behind 
them, a desultory firing began, increasing 
in violence. Later a pink glow deepened 
against the pale sky. 

“They've got old Torreon,” said the 


Kid, “and they've fired the house. Rat 
we've got to locate a water-hole, and 
then one of us had better hike for 


Canon de Canc‘o.” 

“Til go,” said Henry. “You mind 
Billy; you’re too weak to travel fast 
Better let me tie up them wrists again. 

But the sun had attained its full height 
and the earth was an oven, before they 
stumbled by luck across a tzmaja—one of 
the rock potholes for rainwater that form 
the life-saving stations for man and beast 
in the deserts of Lower California. The 
Information Kid’s legs collapsed unde: 
him, and his face went gray. Henry the 
Rat scrambled to the top of a granite 
boulder, and looked off toward the west 
across a waste of sand and brush. A 
good six or eight miles away his sharp 
eyes saw a small clearing and a dot 
which probably represented the grass 
thatched roof of a native jacal. He 
dropped from the scorching rock, drank 
his fill of foul water, and tightened his 
belt. 

“You and the baby just lie here nice 
and pretty,’ he instructed. ‘“There’s a 
house over yonder, Kid, and I'll make 
it or bust. Shake, pal!” 

The Information Kid gripped hands, 
and nodded dumbly. Henry’s slim frame 
left the shelter of the lone palm tree, and 
set off bravely into the desert furnace 
Behind him the disciple of Allah dipped 
a soiled handkerchief wearily into the 
water-pool and bathed with motherly) 
solicitude the head of Sefor Bowlegs. 
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HE New Improved Gillette makes shaving 
a treat rather than a task. Men critical of 
. values find their answer to the shaving ques- 

tion in this aristocrat of razor equipment. 


The price is $5 and up 


“Three Reasons” is the title of a 
convincing booklet sent upon request 


The New Improved 
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Bring home 
a box or two— 


Women find Kotex most convenient, both for their own use, and that 
of guests. It is customary now to keep a supply always on hand. An 
excellent safeguard—and a real economy. 

For Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and easy to dispose of by fol- 
lowing simple directions found in each box. It solves a laundry problem 
It provides comfort and insures poise. It completes milady's toilette 





Kotex is made from fine gauze and Cellucotton—the wonderful 


absorbent material which is so much more effective than cotton. These : +e oS - 
sanitary pads come in two sizes—Regular and Hospital—and have Hospital Size, 6 for 45¢ 


Regular Size, 12 for 65c 
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ND all the while, by the mercy of 
£4 Allah (may he bless thee, Brother!) 
that broken trail down the mountain- 
side, left by two race-track hustlers, was 
being picked up by an old Mexican and a 
Yaqui Indian who knew every inch of the 
country. Close behind the scouts rode 
His Excellency Governor Don Enrico 
Costello, at the head of two hundred 


ceil 
ruraves: 


Of this the Information Kid knew 
nothing. But late in the afternoon the 
creak of leather and the coughing of 


tired horses and a babel of human voices 
penetrated his stupor. He sprang up with 
the child in his arms, and made an in- 
stinctive movement to his empty holster. 

“Name of God!” cried a voice. “Do 
not shoot, amigo! It is I—Manuel Tor- 
reon!”’ 

The king of hustlers swayed un- 
certainly on his feet, staring at the 
cavalcade of horsemen. Governor Cos- 
tello had dismounted and was hurrying 
forward. 

“Papa!” cried Billy Bowlegs. “Papa!” 

“Hijo mio!” sobbed His Excellency. 
“Behold, comrades, the little one is safe!” 

Once more Senor Bowlegs changed 
riders. The Information Kid pulled him- 
self together and stretched a shaking 
hand toward the descending sun. 


“Get Henry!” he gasped. “Get my 
pal!” 

“Si, si!” answered Manuel. “Capitan, 
ve follow those footprints..... Pués 


—this boy has fainted!” 

When the Kid regained consciousness, 
it was dusk, a fire was blazing brightly, 
and Henry was kneeling at his side. 

“"Atta boy!” whispered the Rat. 
“Don’t pass out now; we're in the win- 
ner’s circle. Tell him about it, Gover- 
nor!” 

“Manana,” promised His Excellency. 
Enough tonight that he understands it 
is my own little one that he has saved 
twice—once with so great intrepidity. 
You comprehend, amigo? They were 
kidnaped—Teresa the nurse, and my son. 
Velasco demanded protection and morey 
under threat to cut the little one’s throat. 
Teresa escape’ once, and try to cross the 
lesert, carrying my Tino. Alas, it was 
not God’s will! At Tecate we come 


across the rebels, and there is one gran’ 
fight. We follow to the mountains, and 
there the last dog was shot this morning. 
Never do I expect to see my mino until— 
by the good God—I meet Senor Torreon, 
who explains all. Bueno! Tonight you 
rest; manana I ask Senora Costello to 
aid me in expressing thanks.” 

The Information Kid grinned weakly 

“Well, Henry,’ said he, “what did I 


tell you about them ‘Arabian Nights’? 


;;ARLY the next morning the cavalcade 
moved coastward. Henry the Rat 
and old Torreon elected to ride with the 
rear guard, because they had discovered 
a compunero who carried a flask of ex- 
cellent native tequila. But the Informa- 
tion Kid and Don Costello rode on ahead 
“Senor,” said His Excellency, “I un- 
derstand you are interested in opals—no? 
I should like to hear.” 

The king of hustlers laughed a little 
wistfully. “Governor,” said he, “I’m a 
cuckoo lily. You've got the opal that I 
dreamed about. Let me hold him awhile 
—he’s the cutest kid I ever saw.” 

So it happened that Billy Bowlegs was 
still riding with his Americano friend 
when, late in the afternoon, they came to 
the highway, where a motorcar was parked. 

“Behold,” said the Governor, “my wife 
has heard the news, and she awaits!”’ 

The door to the car opened, and a 
young woman, with lace over her head 
and jewels at her throat, sprang out, and 
came hurrying up the road, with her arms 
outstretched. 

“Gracias @ Dios!” she cried. “Tino, 
my beloved! Heart of my heart!” 

And down from his saddle slipped the 
Information Kid, to place Senor Bowlegs 
in the arms of his mother. “Here he is, 
lady,” said the Kid. “I had a hunch he 
was a thoroughbred!” 

There was much weeping and hysteria 
and clapping of hands and explanations 
in rapid-fire Spanish. His Excellency’s 
wife, beautiful as any princess of ‘The 
Arabian Nights,” kissed the disciple of 
Allah full upon the  lips—whereupon 
Henry the Rat scuttled bashfully into 
hiding. 

“Enrico,” said Senora Costello, 
must reward the young senores—”’ 


“you 
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bowed the Governor. 


“Assuredly,” 
“They shall be our guests.” 


‘Unfortunately,’ demurred the Kid, 
“we got to be back on the job. If you 
could fix it for us to get across the bor- 
der, muy pronto, you'd be doing a real 
service.” 

‘In my own car,” said His Excellency, 
‘with an escort; but senor, I insist you 
shall also be compensated for what has 
transpired. El Presidente shall hear of 
it too.” 

Praised be Allah, the Beneficent King! 
Three days later the purple limousine of 
His Excellency Don Costello, carrying a 
chauffeur and two passengers, rolled 
regally along the highway to Tia Juana. 

The Information Kid, with neat white 
bandages around both wrists, lolled back 
in the cushions, playing “Home, Sweet 
Home” dreamily upon his harmonica. 
For the twentieth time Henry the Rat 
produced a heavy gold watch and in- 
spected it with the proud air of new 
proprietorship. It was still running. 

“And five thousand bucks!” muttered 
the Rat. ‘Gee—Rockefeller and us are 
in the same class now! Let’s see that 
pin the lady gave you. Took it right off 
her own dress, didn't she?” 

The Information Kid nodded. He was 
still dazed with the wonder of it all. He 
pressed the lid to a little morocco case 
exposing an oblong gem of exquisite 
beauty, a harlequin opal of so many hues 
that surely it must have fallen from 
heaven in the lightning as the gift of 
Allah—whose name be exalted! But no! 
On her own card Senora Costello had 
delicately penned this inscription: ‘To 
the Senor Information Kid from his 
little amigo, Billy Bowlegs.” 

“Henry,” mused the king of the hus- 
tlers, “I’m going to miss that little cuss. 
Remember, how he used to wriggle his 
toes every time he crowed?” 

The Rat frowned. 

“Forget it,’ he advised. “That kid 
slobbered all over the back of my neck, 
and pulled out half of my hair. I stiil 
think he was tryin’ to jinx us but we was 
too smart for him. If this guy’s check 
is any good, let’s hit for Canada.” 





Another fine Gerald Beaumont 
story in our next issue. 
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that a breakdown was near. I know 
something about the nerves. I knew that 
to refuse his request might cause him to 
give way to the inclination to hysteria. 
Moreover, I fancied the idea of John 
Ainsley, thief, restoring stolen money to 
a ravished safe. 

“My name doesn’t matter. Some day, 
when you are rich, I shall look you up 
and ask repayment. Until then my iden- 
tity is unimportant. And of course I will 
go with you to your office.” 

I stepped out of the alcove; I did not 
wish the girl to embarrass me with their 
gratitude. But as we put her into a 
taxicab to take her home, she threw her 
arms around my neck and kissed me. 
Call me a sentimentalist if you will. Con- 
vince yourself that stolen money has no 


value to a thief. Nevertheless, had I 
earned with the sweat of my brow the 
money which I had just given to her 
lover, the kiss would have been worth 
every penny of it. I saw her go. I 
wondered if I would ever see her again. 
Then I shrugged. Why should I? 


IRRELL and I took another taxicab; 

we went Cown Broadway to the Post 
Office, and then left the cab, proceeding 
on foot to our destination. In front of 
the address whither we were bound, Tir- 
rell stopped with a cry of amazement. 
He pointed a shaking finger at a window. 


“There’s a light in the office,’ he 
gasped. 
“What of it?” I asked. 


“Mr. Garbon must be there,” he said. 


“You may have left the light on, your- 
self,’ I suggested. 

He shook his head decidedly. ‘He's in 
there. We'll have to tell him—perhaps 
he’s opened the safe. Let’s go in.” 

I seized his arm. “If he’s there, you'll 
have to confess. You don’t want to do 
that if you can avoid it.” 

“But if he’s found out that the money’s 
gone—”’ 

I interrupted him. “He isn’t going to 
telephone the police at this hour. We'll 
wait until he leaves, then slip in there, 
put the money back in the safe, and in 
the morning, when he finds the money 


there, he’ll think he dreamed it all. At 
any rate, there'll be no talk of jail.” 
He pondered this. I made another 


suggestion. “Has he a telephone at his 
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home? Then ring him up; if he answers, 
he isn’t in his office. We'll know that 
you’re mistaken in thinking you turned 
off the light. Try it.” 

He was trembling now, suffering from 
the sudden reaction to despair, and ame- 
nable to any suggestion. From a near-by 
lunch-room he telephoned his employer. 
He emerged from the booth so white that 
I feared he would faint 

“His housekeeper answered. She told 
me that Mr. Garbon had gone to his 
office, in response to a telephone mes- 
sage, an hour ago, from me!” 

I whistled. “And you didn’t telephone 


him. I think we'd better enter the 
office.” 
There was no one in the lobby of 


the deserted building. Tirrell unlocked 
the door of Garbon’s office, and we en- 
tered the room. There, upon the floor, 
his bloodstained head indicating his mur- 
derer’s ferocity, lay Garbon. A moment 
sufficed to assuze me that the old man 
was dead. The opened safe against the 
wall furnished the motive for the crime. 

I grabbed young Tirrell just as his 
hand was on the telephone 

“What’s the idea?” I demanded 

“The police,” he answered 

I pointed at the open safe. ‘That 
looks like motive enough, but the police 
are going to ask questions. Don't for- 
get that somebody impersonated you on 
the telephone an hour ago.” 

“But you can prove that we found the 
body,” he protested 

I shook my head. Obviously, I who 
was avoiding embarrassing questioning 
from the police on one subject, did not 
care to invite it on another 

“I would have to tell the whole story 
of our brief acquaintance. I might not 
be believed. It might even be said that 
we planned the murder together. Imagine 
asking a jury to believe that a stranger 
gave you ten thousand dollars.” 

“But you did,” he protested 

“We know it; and Miss Peters knows 
it; but would a jury believe it?” I asked 

He sank helplessly into a chair. “But 
what else is there to do?” he asked 

I also sat down The problem seeme 
unsolvable. Yet there must be a way 
out. And almost immediately I 
that that way out must be a way that 
led to the real murderer 

Now, a great thiei—and I may be par- 
doned if I consider myself great—has in 
him the qualities essential to the making 
of a great detective. I had always sneered 
at detectives. Occasionally, as my read- 
ers know, I had outwitted the best of 
the profession. And now, before the 
Celeste sailed, I must justify my sneers 

“How many people know that you are 
Garbon’s confidential clerk?” I asked 

“Hundreds, I suppose,” he answered 
dully. 

“How many of them are of the tem- 
perament that would make you suspect 
them capable of murder?” 

“How can I possibly answer that?” 
he retorted. 

I nodded. Of course, a boy like this 
would not be a reader of character. In- 
deed, no one could be expected to answer 
such a question. I tried another tack. 

“Do you know anyone who could 
imitate your voice?” I asked 

“It isn’t hard to do, is it?” he retorted 


} 
Knew 


The shock of the tragedy had almost 
stupefied him. 

“It’s extremely hard,’ I told him 
“You've been working for Garbon several 
years. The person whose voice imposed 
upon him so that he believed it yours 
must have been an excellent mimic.” 

A light flickered in his eyes. ‘Poganni 
told me today that he used to be an 
actor,” he cried. 

“The handbook man!” I bent the 
whole force of an intellect that certainly 
is the equal of that of any policeman 
upon the matter 


(7 AMBLERS are crooked—professional 
gamblers, that is; and there is no ex- 
ception whatsoever to this rule. Poganni 
knew Garbon and his confidential clerk. 
Of course, a hundred other shady char- 
acters might have known the dead man 
Speculators come into contact with all 
sorts of adventurers. But only today 
Poganni had accepted a wager of ten 
thousand dollars from Tirrell. The sum 
of money might readily have aroused 
Poganni’s cupidity. It would turn his 
thoughts upon Garbon and his safe 

I had but little time before me. The 
Celeste sailed at five. It was after ten 
now I could not spend days, weeks, 
even months, in investigating the ac- 
quaintance of the murdered man. I must 
leap almost in the dark. For I must sail 
upon the Celeste. Safety demanded it 
But decency demanded that, no matter 
what the cost to me, I do not leave 
this boy in the lurch. I must find the 
murderer or offer myself to the police as 
a witness, even though my credibility be 
doubtful to them, and even though I 
nust expose my own mode of life, as was 
inevitable 

Garbon was a client of Poganni. Oh 
it was a far-fetched conclusion, but what 
else could I do but leap in the dark? 
And so I leaped. 

“Do you know where Poganni lives?” 

“He may be in the telephone-book,” 
replied Tirrell 

We looked. We found that Rafael 
Poganni lived in Greenwich Village. We 
left the dead man lying on the floor, and 
hastened to Broadway. We took a taxi to 
Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street and 
walked the rest of the way to Poganni’s 
apartment. A negro elevator man told 
us that he was at home; and, declaring 
that we were friends of his, we induced 
him to carry us- upstairs without an- 
nouncing us over the telephone. As the 
lift ascended, Poganni’s door opened. | 
jammed a revolver against the stomach 
of the man who opened the door. Tirrell 
pushed past us into the room. I heard 
him cry out in exultation. And as I 
backed my man into the apartment, over 
his shoulder I saw Tirrell struggling with 
another man. The struggle was brief. 
Tirrell was powerful, and a savage blow 
sent his opponent uncorscious to the 
floor. Tirrell turned to me. He pointed 
to the open door of a bathroom. 

“Look there! A shirt, the cuffs still 
bloody. He hasn’t had time to wash it 
out.” 

My man shrunk almost physically. “It 


was him did it,” he wailed. “I didn’t 
know he was going to do it.” 
“It was Harris who did the actual 


killing, then?” cried Tirrell. All the be- 
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He was tense 


wilderment had left him. 
and alert. 
“So help me, it was him,” said Poganni 
my prisoner 
We knew, from talk he dropped, that 


I demanded. 


he kept a lot of money in his safe 
We've not been lucky lately. A ten 
thousand-dollar bet we won from Mr 
Tirrell is the only luck we've had. After- 
ward we lost fifty thousand. We didn’t 
have the money to make good tomorrow 
So Harris proposed robbing Garbon. I 
called him up and said I was Tirrell 
He came down to his office. I told him 
it was important. We waited, hidden in 
the hall, until he was halfway through 
his door, and then we jumped him. But 
[I didn’t know that Harris was going to 
kill him. We got his key out of his 
pocket, opened the safe and took the 
money. But how did you know we 
done it?” 


I laughed. “We didn’t.” Then I re- 
alized my error. With that gift of leger- 
demain which is my single legitimate 


talent, I took his pocketbook from inside 
his jacket. I was holding him tightly so 
that he did not note my action. I 
palmed the pocketbook and told him to 
stand against the wall, with his face to- 
ward it. From the pocketbook I took 
what I expected to find there, a card, 
which bore his name, and bits of 
memoranda. 

“You shouldn’t have left your purse in 
Garbon’s office,” I jeered. “Of course, 
that didn’t prove who did the killing, but 
it sent us up here.” 

“My pocketbook is in my pocket—”’ he 
began. Then, his figure sank, and he 
slipped to the floor in a faint of fear. 


‘**T'VE no time to waste,” I said to Tir- 
rell. “Here’s your story. There was 
a matter of business—you can easily 
figure out what it was—that necessitated 
your telephoning Garbon. His _ house- 
keeper, to your amazement, told you that 
you had already telephoned and made 
an appointment at the office. Your sus- 
picions were aroused. You raced to the 
office. You found Poganni’s pocketbook. 
You raced outdoors looking for a police- 
man. You ran into a stranger and told him 
what had happened. He suggested that 
Poganni might get away. He volunteered 
to go with you to Poganni’s apartment 
So excited that you couldn't think logi- 
ally, you went with him. Poganni con- 
fessed. The stranger went out to get a 
policeman.” 
I looked around the room. There was 
a table in its center. I opened a drawer; 
it was crammed with the loot of Garbon’s 
safe. I turned back to Tirrell. The two 
men were still unconscious on the floor. 
“Add your ten thousand dollars to this 
pile of money. We can't steal from a 
man after he’s dead, any more than we 
could while he was alive. Poganni and 
Harris will be surprised to learn that 
there was ten thousand dollars more in 
their booty than they thought. No one 
will ever know that you used the money. 
Tell the police that the bet you made 
today—it’s yesterday now—was made by 
you acting for Garbon at his request and 
with his money. They will believe it, 
because Garbon has placed wagers with 
these men before.” 
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Are you making the most of your hair? Here are 


pictures of the same girl showing her 
ssed 1% six different ways. 
wious arrangements change her appearance. 


The way you dress your hair and the way 


hair 
Notice how the 


Vou 


‘are for it, means the difference between lookin 


attractive or just ordinary. 


Why you must 
have beautiful 
well-kept hair- 


to be attractive 


WEAR your hair becomingly, always have 
it beautifully clean and well-kept, and 
it will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Wherever you go your hair is noticed most 

critically. 

People judge you by its appearance. 

[t tells the world what you are. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
care for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing 
is always the most important thing. 

[t is the shampooing which brings out allthe 
real life and lustre,the natural waveand color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

hat is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 

not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


lf your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is 
dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if 
the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 

| disagreeable to the touch; or if it is full of 


M1 


dandruff, itis all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it Is 
to keep your hair looking beautiful, when you 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is suffi- 
cient to cleanse the hair andscalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 


hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 


rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsitfied shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it really is. It keeps the scalp 
soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 
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Carelessness 
is impossible. 
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VEN in the best drug stores, inquisitive 
people: will come in and rub their 
thumbs over the bristles of a tooth 

brush! Their fingers are usually dirty— 
often germ-laden. 

Do you want to put such brushes into your 
mouth? Would you buy them for your 
precious. little ones? 

Ask your druggist for the Owens Staple- 
tied Tooth Brush. ‘This remarkable, new 
tooth brush is sold in a sparkling, sanitary 
glass container. ‘There’s no need to take it 
out to show the trim. You can see every 
feature before you buy. 


Correct for cleaning teeth 


The Owens trim is a design voted on by 
hundreds of dentists as the best for cleaning 
every part of your teeth. You will like the 
gently curved handle, so friendly to your 
hand. The bristles are stapletied in by a 
new process which greatly reduces the nuisance 
of bristles coming out in your mouth. 

You can get this remarkable new tooth 
brush—equal to any at any price, for only 
30, 40 and 50 cents each; child’s, youth's, 
and adult’s sizes respectively. There is a 
different colored handle for every member of 
your family. 


Stapletiecd TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO. 
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“Tt’s a lie,” said Tirrell. “Ought I 
not tell the truth?” 

“You have no right to tell the truth: 
you owe something to Rose. What good 
will it do to tell the truth? God has 
saved you for His own reasons. Will 
you defeat His purpose?” 

“You saved me,” he protested. 

“The greatest detective that ever lived 
would not have been justified in assuming 
Pogannis guilt. It was an inspiration, 
and inspirations come from outside of us 
I claim no credit for it. Good-by.” 

‘“Good-by? Where are you going?” he 
asked. 

“To get a policeman. The negro ele 
vator man will testify that I came in with 
you. Your story will not be questioned. 

“But why wont you come back with a 
policeman?” he inquired. 

“Because the police and I are better 
apart,” 1 told him. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“That I’m a thief,” I said. “Now can 
you understand why I am willing to part 
with ten thousand dollars to a stranger? 
It is because 1 know what temptation is. 
1 know that only once in a thousand 
times can one withdraw after one has 
yielded to temptation. You can with- 
draw. I know that you will.” 

“You are the finest man I ever met, 
he cried. “You can't be a thief.” 

“Ah, but I am,’ I said. And I had 
regained my own jauntiness of manner 
“Don't pity me,’ I told him. “And don't 
tell the little girl.” 

“I wont,” he promised. And he, wh« 


| had not wept during his own tragedy, 


shed frank tears at mine. 


WENT downstairs. Excitedly I told 

the elevator man that two murderers 
were in the apartment upstairs. Outside, 
I saw a policeman, and told him that he 
was wanted in the building. Then | 
walked over to Eighth Street and took the 
elevated downtown. At Park Place I leit 
the train, found a taxi and drove to the 
Celeste’s dock and boarded my steamer 

I did not go to bed until after we had 


| steamed down the East River and out 


,into the bay. I was leaving America 


behind. But though I went as a thief in 
the night, I also went as one who had 
done a decent thing. Not that I con- 
sidered giving away ten thousand dollars 
a particularly decent thing—nor that | 
especially plumed myself on _ having 
handed over two criminals to the police 
But I had saved one soul and made an- 
other happy. Few good people have a 
better record, for one evening, than I, 
John Ainsley, master thief. 

Only, we are all instruments in the 
hands of a higher power. Perhaps I had 
been used to save others in order that 
I might learn how to save myself. Could 
I save myself? I, a thief? Well, in a 
new land, I would try to find the answer 
to that question. Somehow I felt tha 
the answer would be in the affirmative 
And then I ceased my speculation. Only, 
I wondered if this was my last adven 
ture; if I, who thrilled to danger, could 
be content to settle down to the hum- 
drum life that respectability too often 
implies. 

If I had a Rose Peters, it would be 
possible. Well, I was still young, 


| and the garden grows more than one rose. 
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exactly where he was going—to Brutus 
Elmore’s cow-lot And ‘Nias got what 
after; he usually did, unless 
interfered with by act of God or the 
Public Enemy. So ‘Nias got a slatty- 
ribbed yearling that needed curry-combs 
and food It was not the kind of 
bull calf that made protest, but a moth- 
eaten misanthrope who accepted the plow- 
line around his neck as one of the ills 
that prospective beef is heir to. 

“Come ‘long, calf!” "Nias yanked him 
out 

Nobody noticed a tiny black boy, a 
little white wagon and a red bull calf, 
as the variegated trio arrived to play their 
part in court. Every idler had crowded 
upstairs to hear the speaking. and not a 
single eye remained to see the midget, 
leaving his wagon beside the walk, coax- 
ing and pulling and shoving his bull calf 
up the steps. There the boy halted and 
listened to a thunderous voice from the 
courtroom denouncing Uncle Brutus. 

“Huh!” "Nias grunted. “Hope dis calf 
aint come too late.” 

Deftly he knotted his plow-line around 
the tree at which that other bone of con- 
tention stood hitched, and tarried awhile 
to mark results. Nothing happened. If 
this were truly his mother, the calf en- 
dured her presence with restrained en- 
thusiasm. And the cow never glanced 
around from a complacent rumination. It 
seemed almost like a human family. 

“Old cow, can’t you do nothin’?” "Nias 
grumbled, then shouldered against the 
calf and shoved. ‘Nias had only two legs 
to shove with, while the calf had four to 
himself; but “Nias also had per- 
sistence, and the yearling submitted, si- 
dling nearer to the cow 

“Now, den, cow!” "Nias mopped the 
sweat from his face. “Can't you do 
nothin’—yit?” 


RESENTLY his crafty eyes saw that 

the cow was taking notice, taking the 
very kind of notice that "Nias hoped for 
So the boy hid his wagon in the sheriff's 
office and sped barefoot up the stairs, 
where the massive building shook under 
a bombardment of words. Uncle Brutus 
was catching it—hot. 

Nothing but an eel could have wriggled 
through the sardine-packing of negroes 
that jammed the courtroom. Babcock 
satellites were so elated by the lambast- 
ing of Parson Brutus that they never 
noticed a small boy who squeezed among 
them, edging nearer and nearer to the 
front. nd grim-faced friends of Brutus 
wasted no breath upon a squirming child. 
Like a rabbit-hunting dog in high weeds, 
Nias couldn’t see Lawyer Madison, who 
must be somewhere nigh the middle of 
that fuss. So he crawled and crept on in 
that general direction, until he butted 
against an iron rail. By following this 
rail to the right, he figured that he must 
ultimately reach a gate behind the jury- 
box—and reached it. 

To that exclusive inclosure mighty few 
white folks were admitted, and no negroes 
at all. °‘Nias had never been punctilious 
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about entering gates or windows where 
he was unwelcome; so he opened this gate 
a trifle and wormed his slender body 
through. The prosecuting attorney had 
now reached his peroration; he was put- 
ting a capstone on the climax of his 
philippic, with folks listening so intently 
that none glanced down to see a vanish- 
ing black shadow that writhed along the 
floor and disappeared beneath the table. 

Lawyer Madison sat beside that table, 
trying to smile. In another moment he 
must and demolish the State’s ar- 
raignment—how, he didn’t know. What 
could he say? How was it possible to 
break down or explain away the logical 
facts that fitted stripes upon his client? 
Something had to be done. While Madi- 
son fumbled in his mind to frame the 
opening sentences of an argument, he felt 
a jerk at his breeches-leg, and kicked out. 
But “Nias tugged again and a faint voice 
whispered: “Mr. Lawyer? Mr. Lawyer?” 

Counsel for defendant glanced between 
his knees, to see a pinched black face and 
two big white eyes. 

“Mr. Lawyer!” ‘Nias spoke low, as 
Madison bent down to hear. “Look out 
o dat winder. Yo’ calf done got to his ma.” 


rise 


N a shiftiness of despair, when men 

grasp at any straw, Madison shoved his 
way to a window and looked down upon 
the yard. There he saw the calf around 
whose parentage, like that of a millionaire 
baby, so much acrimony had centered— 
saw a measly bull yearling, saw a tousled 
hide full of cockleburs and misery, saw 
a wretched and repudiated offspring—but 
look! Look! He didn’t credit the 
miracle. He looked again, half listening 
and considering, as the State’s attorney 
closed with a broadside that swept the 
field. 

When the prosecuting attorney sat 
down, a low applause uprose from the 
Babcock benches. 

“Silence in court!” the sheriff ordered, 
and Professor Babcock himself settled 
back with a supercilious smile as Judge 
Brien inquired: 

‘Has the defense anything to offer?” 

“We have, Your Honor,’ Madison an- 
swered from his window. “But first I'd 
like for the jury to glance again at our 
cow.” 

Immediately behind the jury-box two 
windows opened between Corinthian 
columns, and gave an unobstructed view. 
Jurymen on the rear row need scarcely 
leave their seats; but every man got up, 
because they'd already decided against 
Madison, and wanted to give him a fair 
chance 

“What about the cow, 
the foreman asked. 


Mr. Madison?” 


“See for yourselves, gentlemen!” De- 
fendant’s counsel waved his hand. 
Swarming negroes beyond the - rail 


smelled a sensation—and fought for po- 
sition to see. One ponderous and perspir- 
ing lady who couldn’t scrouge nigh a win- 
dow called to her luckier friend: 

“What is it, Sis Porter? What you 


see?” 
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The comfort and beauty of this new 
touring car are instantly apparent. 
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and tasteful appointments, the car 
reveals new value and sound work- 
manship in every detail. 


The engine—which remains essen- 
tially the same—needs no eulogy. It 
has proved its power and economy 
to nearly a million owners. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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“Look! People!” Sis Porter’s voice 
shrilled out. ‘Dat cow's lickin’ her calf. 
Jes look how she’s lovin’ her chil’.” 

The thing was not done in a corner. 
Jurors observed it—bystanders, sheriff, 
State’s attorney; even his spectacled 
Honor bore solemn witness to the prod- 


| igv: the cow of much-disputed owner- 
| ship was licking the calf which admittedly 


belonged to Parson Brutus. She fondled 
him, neck and hip and thigh; she licked 
his matted hair into furrows and turn- 
rows, then caressed it smooth again. The 
cow had spoken for herself, and nobody 
else said a word until Madison suggested 
quietly: 

“Now, if Your Honor please, I am 
quite ready to present our case.” 

And when the jury had settled them- 
selves, he began: 

“Gentlemen, this controversy has been 
decided by the mute testimony of a 
mother. May God forgive our ignorance 
in sneering at these creatures, when dumb 
brutes speak with tongues more convinc- 
ing than the babble of men. Human wit- 
nesses fall into honest error, but every 
caress of that shaggy mother proclaims 
eternal verity—yea, even in a court of 
justice. When a mother meets on high 
the babe she’s lost in infancy, does she 


| not recognize it amid a multitude of 
| angels? Among thousands of mutilated 
| dead in France, did not the maternal in- 
| stinct go straight unto her own? Could 








you not see how this poor creature loves 
her babe? Gentlemen, she wouldn’t swap 
that runty yearling for an international 
prize-winner. Where ever yet was found 
a mother who'd trade her booby for an- 
other—” 


A S Madison talked on, Judge Brien 
evidently regarded the case as settled, 
for he had turned to other matters. He 
was now bending down from his bench, 
listening to a captain of police. Captain 
Brinsley spoke earnestly, and indicated a 
second officer stationed at the door. 
“Wait, Captain,’ His Honor said, “until 
the jury retires.”” Then Brinsley marched 
back and took position beside his col- 
league. 
The State’s attorney realized when he 
was licked, more thoroughly licked than 
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the calf, and made only a perfunctory 
argument at the close. 

The juryroom had shut behind the re- 
tiring twelve, and the unctuous Babcock 
didn’t look happy, although conversing 
with vivacious Miss Theeny, who wore 
the straightest hair in Sheba Church. 
The apprehensive Professor glanced 
around when Judge Brien nodded a “go 
ahead” signal to the police. Young Sheba 
and the old guard craned their wondering 
necks when both officers strode to the 
smooth talker from St. Louis and snapped 
on the handcuffs. 

“Don’t move, Babcock,” the Captain 
warned him. “You are wanted in St. 
Louis, Chicago and Indianapolis; but it’ll 
be a long time before the State of Mis- 
sissippi lets them have you.” 

The catastrophe flattened Babcock’s 
Suffragettes so unexpectedly that they 
sat gasping while their chief was hustled 
off to jail. Then the facts leaked out: 
three boy burglars had been caught and 
confessed that Babcock was head of the 
gang. A search of the Professor’s quar- 
ters had disclosed an astonishing amount 
of plunder. 

“Huh!” ‘Nias peered like a rat from 
beneath his table, and grunted. “Huh! 
White folks needn't think dey so smart. 
I knowed dat a mont’ ago.” 

Lawyers and audience alike had forgot 
the sidetracked Parson Brutus, until a 
smiling jury filed in with their verdict of 
“Not guilty,” and friends crowded up to 
congratulate him. 

Draymen and washerwomen kept Henry 
Madison busy shaking hands; then he felt 
the same tugging at his breeches. This time 
he knew who it was and listened to ‘Nias. 

“Mr. Lawyer, is Uncle Brutus come 
clear?” 

“Yes—acquitted 

“Kin he go now?” 

“Certainly. He’s a free man.” 

“Den listen: Tell dat fool nigger, he 
aint got no time for skylarkin’. He better 
git home in a rush, an’ wash dat calf 
befo’ somebody find out.” 

“Wash his calf? ¥ind out what?” 

“Find out a heap! Ev’y night dis 
week I been soakin’ dat calf wid brine, 
makin’ him salty, so de cow would git 
used to lickin’ him. She aint his ma.” 


” 
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| OUT OF THE NIGHT | 


(Continued from page 84) 





waves against our craft. He moved the 
lever farther. “Thirty thousand..... 
Hello—what’s that?” He glanced at me 
in sharp surprise. “Listen!” 

“Hullo, hullo, Adler! R. H. Q. Speak- 
ing. Q Branch wants your report.” The 
voice was loud and clear. 

“What’s R. H. Q.?” I asked. 

“Hanged if I know!” replied George. 
‘Listen!” 

Another voice answered in what seemed 
to be guttural German. We cculdn’t 
catch a word of it. 

The first voice spoke again. 

“Hullo, Adler! Fetch Mr. Maguire,” 
it said, on a note of irritation. “Herrn 
Maguire bringen!” The amateurish Ger- 
man was peremptory in its utterance 

“Ja, ja,’ answered the second voice. 
“Warten sie nur.” 





J 





There was a momeni or two of silence. 

“What have we got on to?” I asked. 

“Can't imagine,’ said George. “It’s a 
most unusual wave-length for telephony.” 
He frowned at the instrument-board while 
we waited. Suddenly we both jumped at 
a new voice—a woman’s voice on an ac- 
cent of wild distress. 

“Help! Help!” it cried. “Help! Oh—” 
The voice broke off abruptly as though 
the speaker had been snatched away from 
the instrument. A sharp exclamation 
from George sent my eyes to him. He 
was staring in front of him, his broad 
honest face twisted in a curiously tense 
and startled expression. At the same time 
1 thought I heard an indistinct noise of 
scuffling from the receivers tight against 
my ears. But it was George’s strange look 
that he'd my attention tor the moment. 
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VERY line and curve in the 

design of this new Hupmo- 
bile Sedan contributes to beauty 
and comfort such as no Hupmo- 
bile has ever had before. 
But its greater superiority is a 
kind and degree of performance 
that not only bespeaks engi- 
neering achievement of the first 
order, ‘but singles out this car 
among all cars. 


At no time have we been able 
to build enough closed cars to 
supply all those who wanted 
them; and this new Sedan is so 
attractive that it is certain to 
ma =6make a sharp increase in the 
mm already heavy demand. 











smoothness, and far more sprightliness than 
any Hupmobile before it, driving the Sedan is 
pure pleasure, even for great distances. 


The Sedan body is designed and built in the 
Hupp shops. To its beauty is added all the 
strength and lasting qualities that go into the 


wonderfully long-lived Hupmobile chassis. : re 
The new clutch and transmission mean silent 


gear changes, no matter what the speed or 
circumstance. 


From cowl to the higher radiator the line is 
long and sweeping, and the rear corners are 


broadly rounded. 
There is a harmony of interior and exterior 


Windows are broader and not so high, adding color scheme that is very pleasing. 


much to the Sedan’s attractiveness. 
Upholstery is handsome gray cloth, with a 


Th heel spri i pe —s 
e longer wheelbase and springs give the distinct blue stripe. Exterior finish is a new 


Sedan, both in front and rear, entirely new and 
better riding qualities. 


With increased engine power, unprecedented 


Hupmobile blue, also with blue striping. 
Equipment is complete, including rear view 
mirror ; and hardware is bright nickel in finish. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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| hind him: 


| spoke, 


No, it couldn't be!” he muttered, 
frowning. There was an odd puzzled 
alarm in his tone. Before I could ask 
him what couldn't be, a man’s voice 
a different voice from those we had 
heard 

“Hullo—R. H. Q.?” Then, as though 
he half turned his head to some one be- 
“Take her away! Tie her up 
! How did she get loose?” 
was again clear and full into 
“Hullo—R. H. Q.! Ma- 
Is that Cassidy?” 
first voice. “What's 


.) ynleu here 
The voice 
the telephone 
guire Speaking. 

“Sure!” came the 
the report?” 

“All O. K. Five thousand rifles, fifty 
machine-guns, one million S. A. A. and a 
hundred cases of grenades landed at ren- 


dezvous. Handed over to Captain Flan- 
agan. No interference. We got to sea 
again at six o'clock” 

“Good! Say, Maguire, who was that 


girl screeching just now?” 

“She—oh, she’s a—a hostage.” The 
awkwardness of the reply was plainly 
evident. “Some of the boys got loose— 
burned a big house near by. Belonged to 


a Free Stater. I managed to save the 
girl.” 
“She don’t seem grateful.” The voice 


at the other end was cynical. “J shall 
have to report it. What’s the name?” 

“Connolly.” 

“My God!” I glanced round to 
George. He had sprung to his feet, was 
trembling violently in every limb. His 
face was ashen as he stared round at 
the cabin walls as though expecting to see 
through them with a vision enhanced to 
the equivalent of his hearing. **My God! 
Did you hear that? —Shh!” He stopped 
my half-uttered exclamation of bewilder- 
ment with a gesture of his quivering hard. 

That far-off conversation was con- 


|} tinuing: 





“What name?” 

“Connolly—Eileen Connolly. I’ve got 
evidence to prove an enemy sym- 
pathizer.” The speaker was evidently a 
little uncertain of the way his action was 
being received. “Father was James Con- 


- 
Sie s 


nolly.” 

George uttered a wild, inarticulate cry, 
sank back onto the cabin settee like a 
man who could no longer stand. His face 
frightened me. 

“What's happened to him?” 

“He’s dead,” the voice came with a 


little ugly laugh. “The boys burned him 
on his own bonfire.” 

“A Free Stater, you say?” 

“Sure. It’s one less, anyway.” 

“Pll report the matter. Hold your 
prisoner for instructions.” The coldly 
official voice hinted at disapprobation. 
“Your orders stand—you'll proceed to 
Hamburg and pick up the second consign- 
ment. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 


HE conversation ceased. There was 

silence. I turned to George. His face 
was ghastly, his eyes staring like those of 
a madman. 


“It’s her!” he said. “It’s Eileen!” 

“But who’s Eileen?” I asked, bewil- 
dered. “Not—’ And then it flashed on 
me—my sister’s friend, Eileen Connolly, 
of course! That flirtation of last winter 

the very name of George's yacht! 
“Good Lord!” I said feebly. “I say, old 
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man, I had no idea there 
serious between you two.” 

“There isn’t!” he snapped at me. “Sh« 
refused me last winter. My God!” h 
went on, to himself. “Eileen! Eileen- 
in the hands of that murdering scoun- 
drel!”” He jumped to his feet, flung the 
earpieces from his head to the instru- 
ment-board, squirmed around the tabk 
to the few clear feet at the end of th 
cabin. I could only watch him helpless| 
as he paced up and down with his fists 
pressed hard against his temples. “Oh 
I shall go mad in a minute! 

“But what has really happened?” I 
said 

“What?” He glared at me impatiently 
“What's happened? You must be imbe 
cile, man! It’s all clear enough. That's 
a German gun-runner chartered by the 
Irish irregulars. Maguire's their agent on 
board. And the damned scoundrel’s been 
doing a little raiding on his own account 
He gripped with both hands in the air 
“If I could only get hold of him!” He 
took one or two more paces up an 
down, and then suddenly turned and 
flared at me. “My God, Dicky, don’t sit 
there looking like a dummy! Don’t you 
see that something’s got to be done?’ 
He was like a maniac. 

“Yes, but what can we do?” I asked 

He stared at me, quieted suddenly. 

“God knows!” he ejaculated, and sat 
down in a sudden lassitude of despair 
upon the settee. “God knows!” he re 
peated, looking around him with hopeless 
vacuity. And he buried his face in his 


hands. 


was anything 


ILENCE in that little cabin lighted by 

the slightly oscillating oil-lamp con- 
tinued until I had to break the awfu 
tension. 

“George,” I said, as quietly as I could 
though I also found myself trembling 
with the excitement of this crisis that 
had come to us so suddenly out of the 
night, “if we're going to do anything 
about this, we must have clear brains fo: 
the problem. Hysterics wont help us.” 

He looked up, sobered. “You're right. 


Dicky,” he said. “We must get our 
brains to work. I'm all right now.” But 
he still shook like a man in a palsy, and 


his face was dreadful in its haggard pallor 

I dug out a bottle of whisky I had 
brought in my suitcase, poured some for 
both of us. 

“Now,” I said, 
yourself steady.” 

He came to the table, drank it down at 
a gulp. Then he went again to the wire- 
less set, fitted the receivers again over 
his ears, listened. 

“Nothing,” he said. “They've shut 
off. I thought perhaps—” He didn't say 
what “perhaps” it was he thought, though 
I could guess. That girl’s terror-stricken 
voice was still ringing in my ears too. 

He stared at me hopelessly. 

“For God's sake, say 
Dicky!” he burst out at last. 

“Tm trying to think,’ I replied. “I 
dare say it’s all plain enough to you—but 
it’s anything but clear to me. I’m mud- 


“drink this, and get 


something, 


died. There’s no doubt, of course, that 
it was a ship talking?” 

“Bound for Hamburg—didn't you 
hear?” he said irritably. 

“Good. Well—whereabouts is she now ? 
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SEDANS 
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A new distinction—noticeably longer lines—added comfort 
and convenience—an astonishing degree of inside quiet — 
these are outstanding attributes of the new Willys-Knight 
5- and 7-passenger Sedans. 


Wilson built bodies, finished in Baker Fastex Velour, deep 
cushioned, with full-opening door windows easily operated by 
crank-type window regulators, are some of the new refinements 
in motor cars already famous for beauty, comfort, sturdiness 
and the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine which improves 
with use. 
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HE got up, pulled out a chart from the 


a ten-knotter..... 


locker. It comprised the southern 

coast of Ireland. There was a spot on it 
that had been well thumbed—as George’s 
finger went to it now, I had a sudden 
vision of him brooding alone o’ nights in 
that cabin, bringing himself into a sort of 
contact with that girl by contemplating 
on the chart the place where she lived. 
I said nothing, waited for his words. He 
glanced up at the cabin clock. 

“It’s now nine,” he said 
to sea at six. Three hours. She'd be a 
fast ship to dodge the patrols. Give her 
twelve knots. On a course for Hamburg, 
she’d be about here.” He marked a spot 
on the chart where the fathom-figures 
were already sparse by comparison with 
those close to the coast. 

“And how far away is that?” I asked. 

He got out another chart, placed it 
upon the table contiguous with the first, 
measured with a pair of dividers from the 
indicated point to the Lizard on the 
second chart. 

“About one hundred and sixty miles.” 

“She'd pass close here, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” He made a mental calculation. 
“About ten o’clock tomorrow—if she does 
twelve knots. About one, if she’s only 
But”—he looked 
up from the chart to me—‘even if she 
does, how the devil are we going to stop 
We're not a torpedo-boat.” 
“No,” I said, filled with a great idea, 
“but there are plenty of torpedo boats at 
Plymouth. Can’t we communicate with 
the authorities? Surely they would stop 
the ship?” 

His brows — over the suggestion. 

“We could talk to the authorities, all 
right,” he agreed, “but I’m sure it would 
I This is an Irish matter 


“They put 





be no good. 
and who bothers about the Irish these 
days? I don’t think the British Govern- 
ment would interfere. They’re only too 
anxious to let the Irish settle their own 
affairs. They'd merely suspect us of 
laying a trap to mix them up in a row— 
what the Irregulars have been playing for 
ever since the Free State started.” I 
wondered at George’s knowledge of these 
matters, and then remembered that he 
had the best of reasons for close interest. 

“Much more likely to send a torpedo- 
boat round to watch us,” he concluded. 

It seemed a hopeless problem, and 
I remarked as much. 

“It’s maddening!” said George. “But” 
—he glared at me as though I were re- 
sponsible for our impotence—“somehow 
or other I’m going to get her off that 
ship!” 

He listened again with the receivers 
over his head, and I imitated him. There 
was no sound, except the flapping of ropes 
overhead, thrashing against the mast in 
a wind that had sprung up without our 
noticing it. 

“It’s not commencing to blow, is it?” 
I queried uneasily. 


EORGE did not answer. All his fac- 
ulties were absorbed in listening for 
a sound to come out of the silent night 
that encompassed our little craft. I 
imagined that distant ship, one hundred 
and sixty miles away, throbbing through 


the dark sea, with that girl aboard of her. 
“Tie ‘her up!” 
echoed in me. 


the brutal command re- 
I wondered in what part 
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of the ship she was held prisoner. This 
thought led me to another. I voiced it. 

“I wonder how she—how Miss Con 
nolly got to the wireless,” I said. 

George snapped at me. 

“Broke loose—didn’t you hear that 
brute say so? I expect she was hiding 
somewhere round the wireless house and 
heard that German fellow telephoning. 
Directly he went to fetch Maguire, she 
must have dodged in, run to the instru- 
ment and cried for help. Doesn’t seem 
very difficult to me!” He glared at me 
scornfully. “I can see her doing it!” 

“And why did they telephone in plain 
speech, instead of the usual Morse?” I 
went on, not rebuffed. I wanted to get 
a clear picture of the whole thing in my 
head. 

“Oh, don’t ask futile silly-ass ques- 
tions!” George looked as if he could hit 
me for this repeated interruption of the 
silence to which he strained his faculties. 
“Why shouldn’t they use plain speech? 
They're on a wave-length nobody uses— 
there’s no likelihood of anyone listening 
in. Can you hear anything now? Of 
course you can’t—and we’re on the thirty- 
thousand length. There’s nothing doing 
on it—they’ve got it all to themselves. 
They might be talking from one star to 
another. And unless they use cipher, 
there’s no sense in using Morse. Anyone 
can pick up Morse. But it’s much more 
convenient to talk straight out—less 
chance of mistakes. They can talk di- 
rect without bothering about operators.” 
George was irritably voluble, once he 
started to explain, evidently trying to 
save time by answering in one complete 
reply any future stupid questions I might 
be going to put to him. “You exercise 
your wits on trying to think of some use- 
ful plan, Dicky—and don’t worry me with 
things that don’t matter!” 


I DON’T know how long we had sat there 
in gloomy baffled silence, when sud- 
denly—I can’t recall by what obscure 
path of thought I had come to it—I found 
myself contemplating a possibility. 

“George,” I said on an impulse, 
you talk to that ship?” 

“Talk to the ship?” He puzzled at me. 

“Yes.” I was suddenly all excitement. 
“Talk to the ship—bluff them—tell them 
to hand their prisoner over to us. She’s 
passing close by, tomorrow morning.” 

He jumped up with such impetuosity 
as to hit his head against the cabin roof. 

“By Jove, Dicky!” he cried. ‘You’ve 
hit it!” He tore off the telephone re- 
ceivers from his head. “Keep listening 
—in case they speak again. I'll start up 
the motor.” 

I stopped him before he had got out 
of the cabin, 

“Wait a minute, George!” I spoke 
with the confident authority of the ac- 
cepted strategist. My brain was working 
rapidly now. ‘Don’t telephone yet, what- 
ever you do. Those people in Ireland 
may be listening. We don’t want them 
butting in. Wait till after midnight 
They will probably have gone to bed, but 
there’s certain to be some one on duty 
on the ship.” 

“Dicky,” he said admiringly, “you’re a 
genius!” He glanced at the clock. “Two 
hours.” He looked at me, and the sud- 
den excitement faded out of his face. 


“can’t 
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A New Six Sedan for 


NASH 


Naturally your attention is first caught and held 
by the pure beauty of the new body lines that 
dignify this model distinctively even in contrast 
with costly custom-built conceptions. 


And yet, in their way, the new Nash develop- 
ments in both engineering and equipment are 
equally deserving of the most intent and extended 
inspection. 

In point after point Nash progressiveness has 
carried the car forward and well beyond the 
established value standards of its class. 


It is an enclosed car sure to enjoy a pronounced 
precedence among buyers simply because it 
clearly deserves that precedence. 


Features and appointments of the new Sedan—Entirely 
new body design; beautiful Nash Blue color; new vanity and smoking sets of 
flush type; kick plates; new instrument board with panel glass assemblies: new 
low sweeping fenders; high grade clock on dash; automatic windshield wiper; rear 
vision mirror; new rubber filled running boards; heater; vase; reading lights and 
dome light; platinum finish hardware; improved acceleration; smoothness, and 


power-flexibility. 
(1861) 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. SIXES 
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OU HAVE THEM in 
y your home—put them 
on vour car. 
For safety’s sake, carry a kit of 


dependable Edison MAZDA 


Lamps as you carry a spare tire. 


79] MAZDA 3 LAMPS 








A GENERAL ELECTRIC. PRODUCT 


“But man—two hours! How I going 
to wait two mortal hours cooped up here? 
I shall go mad!” 


“No, you wont,” I said, firmly I 
fished a pack of cards out of my suit- 
case. ‘You are going to pour us out 


a little more whisky—not too much—and 
play a nice quiet game of piquet with me 
to pass the time.’ 

He recovered control over himself 

All right,” he agreed. “But keep 
those earpieces on. We mustn't miss any 
messages.” 

;OR the next two hours—the \ seemed 

an eternity—we sat there, alert for any 
sound in our ears, playing the most un- 
interesting game of piquet I have ever 
sat through in my life. Not a murmur 
came to us through the instrument. Only 
the three glowing electric-light bulbs re- 
assured us that it was still receptive. De- 
spite the headpie¢ es, we could converse 
fairly easily, and there were many lapses 
in our game while we discussed the exact 
message George was to send to that Ger- 
man gun-runner. 

In other lapses, too, he told me, shyly 
and clumsily, something of his feelings for 
that girl. She was quite evidently the 
one thing in life that mattered to him 
“It was only natural, of course, that she 
wouldn't marry a chap like me,” he said 
And since he could not have her, he had 
hidden himself away on his yacht from a 
world that had become distasteful to him. 

“If ever you fall in love, Dicky,” he 
said, looking at me with honest, simple 
eyes, “youll understand how much a 


chap wants to be alone. I only invited 
you because you knew her and could talk 
about her.” 

“Many thanks!” said I ironically. 

Overhead the cordage drummed against 
the mast in sharp little puffs of wind. 

“I’m afraid we're in for dirty weather 
tomorrow,’ said George, with an anxious 
glance at the barometer. 

We continued our dreary game, for- 
gotten. for long intervals in George's 
halting confidences. “She'll never have 
ie, of course,” he said, resignedly and 
miserably 

“Your call,” I reminded him. 

We were half through a hand, when 
suddenly he flung down the cards, sprang 
from his seat. 

“Midnight, thank God. Now we can 
get busy! 

In a moment he had disappeared up the 
companion steps. A minute or two later 
I heard and felt the jerky throbbings of 
the motor as it whirred and flagged and 
whirred again in its first uneven revolu- 
tions. A nauseating atmosphere of gaso- 
line invaded the little cabin. The motor 
settled into a steady hum where every- 
thing vibrated. George returned, wiping 
his hands on a bit of cotton waste. 

He went to the wireless, fitted a mouth- 
piece to a gadget in front of him, manip- 
ulated a few more tiny switches. Then, 
putting on his receivers, he sat down to 
it again. I drew close, listening also, my 
heart thumping with excitement. 

‘“Hullo—Adler! Hullo—Adler!” He 
leaned forward, spoke into the mouth- 
piece. I could see perspiration glistening 


| was the same as his. 


‘the call. 
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on his forehead. “Hullo—Adler!” He 
switched to receive the reply 

There was no response. George glanced 
at me—a quick, scared look. My thought 
Supposing there 
was no one listening on board that ship! 

*“Hullo—Adler!—Adler!—Adler'’” He 
fumbled a little with his tiny levers, 
altering them a trifle at each utterance of 
“ Adler !—Adler !—Adler!”’ 


| Again he flicked down the switch which 


permitted the reply to reach us. 

It came—startling us both with its un- 
| canny loudness of direct address. 

“Ja, ja, Adler—ja. Wer ist’s?” 

“Adle ad H. Q. speaking. Fetch Mr. 
Maguire. Herrn Maguire bringen!” He 
turned to me, whispered: “What's ‘at 
once?” “Sofort—augenblicklich,” I 
whispered _ back. “Sofort—augenblick- 
‘ich!’ he commanded peremptorily into 
the telephone. 

“Ja, ja—he sleep—I go wake him,” 
came the answer, distinct despite the 
throbbing of the motor behind us. 


EORGE turned to me, the telephone 
switched off for safety 

I daren't ask to speak to her, I sup- 
pose 

I nak my head. 

‘Too risky.” 


We waited, through long minutes of 


silence. 


|he bent forward to reply. 


Then again a voice came to us, gruffly 
bad-tempered. 

“Hullo—hullo—who’s that speaking? 

George’s face went grim and hard as 
It was as if 
he felt himself face to face with the 
owner of that now familiar voice. 

R. H. Q.,” he said, sharply, authori- 
“ tatively. “Is that Maguire?” 

“Ves. —Ils that Cassidy?” 

“No, it isn’t.” George, as he explained 
to me afterward, tried to speak with 
the brusque peremptoriness of a wartime 
“brass-hat.” ‘This is Intelligence speak- 
ing. Q Branch reports that you have a 
prisoner on board—a Miss Connolly. She 
is urgently required at H. Q. for exam- 
ination. A most important prisoner 
She is to be handed over without delay 
In the meantime you will be held per- 
sonally responsible for her safety.” 

“Oh,” said Maguire. There was a trace 
of disappointment in his tone. “Shall 

e put back, then?” 

“No.” George made a gesture of 
“Heaven forbid!” to me. “What time 
do you pass the Lizard tomorrow?” 

don’t know.” 

“Go and find out from the captain!” 
George’s tone could not have been bet- 
tered by the most important of staff- 
officers 

There was a pause in which we listened 
to nothing but the throb of our own 
motor working the dynamo. 

“About. eleven,” said the voice sud- 
denly. 

“Very well. Tell the captain to go 
close in to the Lizard. You will be met 
by a small yawl, flying the signal-flags 
R—H—Q. Answer with the same flags, 
and then send your prisoner aboard of 
her.” 

“But who am I to hand her over to?” 

“Agents of ours. We've already ar- 
ranged. All you have to do is to obey 
your orders.’ We were fairly safe in 
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Embodying Exclusive Features of Engineering Design and Superior 
Coachwork Never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price 


This True Blue Oakland was deliberately built to be 


the most perfectly balanced, the most accurately 
engineered and the finest built light-six in the world. 


Two years have been devoted to its design, manu- 
facture and test. Two years—plus the wealth of 
Oakland experience gained through many other 
years of exclusive light-six manufacture and the 
limitless resources of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion in money, machinery, materials and men. 


From axle to axle—it’s new! It embodies features 
of mechanical superiority—of beauty and com- 


fort and performance— heretofore unheardofincars 
of its price! Every single part—from the new en- 
gine to the new bodies—was designed and built 
to fit and function in perfect correlation with 
every other part. 


And because it has been so carefully designed, so 
soundly built and so thoroughly tested—Oakland 
places upon it, without hesitation, the same 
written 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee 
and the same Mileage-Basis gauge of value that 
have proved the quality and the value and the 
excellence of Oakland cars for years! 


Four-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine—New 
Bodies—Centralized Controls— Disc Steel Wheels 


The finest light-six is now also the safest! 
Four-wheel brakes are onthe True Blue 
Oakland! But four-wheel brakes—re- 
markable as they are on a car of 
Oakland’s price—are only one of the 
many improvements and refinements 
built into this new and true blue car! 


It has a brand new engine—smoother, 
quieter and more powerful than evenits 
hichly successful predecessor, the Six-44. 


OAKLAND MOTOR 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Its beautiful new blue bodies—built by 
Fisher—are wider, deeper, and more 
luxuriously upholstered. The top is 
permanent, accommodating a distinctly 
new type of door-opening side curtains 
comparable in snugness and utility 
to the door of a closed car. 

A satin-wax finish’ stamps the open 
models with an individuality never be- 
foreattained in carssomoderately priced. 


CAR COMPANY, 


Instruments are grouped on a single 
glass-covered panel, indirectly lighted. 
Controls are centralized on the steer- 
ing wheel. Disc steel wheels are 
standard equipment, at no added cost. 


See this new Oakland—see it at once! 
Come with a critical mind—because 
the more exacting you are, the more 
quickly will you realize that no other 
light-six in all the world approaches 
it in dollar-for-dollar merit. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





A fleet of “True Blue Travelers”—of which the 1924 Oaklands are exact counter-parts—is 
engaged in a nation-wide demonstration! With thousands of miles of test service already on 
their speedometers—they are out to demonstrate, at first hand, the high quality of Oakland construc- 


tion, and the remarkably efjicient performance buyers may expect from their True Blue Oaklands. 
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Pink-Tooth-Brush 





is — in the land 


HERE IS no question about it— 
g peer troubles, due to weakened 
gums, are on the rise. 

The records of the clinics, the 
histories of thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases, point to the undeni- 
able fact that gums are softer and 


less robust. 
Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
If your gums are tender, if they show the 
slightest tendency to softness, then you 
most certainly need Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the 
presence of ziratol, has a decided tendency 
to strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

In the very short years that Ipana has 
been compounded, it has made a host of 
friends. Thousands of dentists recommend 
it, especially to those patients who must 
take good care of their gums. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana Tooth Paste is kind to the enamel of 
your teeth, yet its cleaning power is re- 
markable. It is an efficient healer, yet its 
taste is remarkably cool and refreshing. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 







Bristol- at all drug and 
Myers department 
Co. stores—S0c. 
61Rector St. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


Name ........--------------0 
Addt008....<-.22-<-220<00------ é 
COB nccccccccencccasesascsnsence Nig 
State wccccccccccce coces o aS 





me jhave the gravest consequences 


|assuming that he would not query what 
to him would be merely another of the 
mysterious ramifications of the Irregular 
organization. “Just repeat, please.” 
The voice repeated the instructions. 
| “Very good,” said George. “Remember 
|—on no account miss that yawl. It might 
and you 
Good night.” 





will be held responsible. 
“Good night.” 
There was once more silence. 
George turned to me and said: 
“And now to wait till morning!” 


Then 


WE agreed to take alternate watches 

at the wireless in case any further 
conversation took place with the Adler. 
George was to have first watch. Utterly 
wearied by my long day, I rolled myself 
in a blanket on the settee and was almost 
instantly asleep. 

I woke to find the light of morning 
pouring through the skylight, and George 
no longer there. The place shook with 
the throbbing of the motor, and the yacht 
was pitching heavily. I could hear the 
thud and splash of seas upon the deck. 
Mystified, I made my way, lurching and 
scrambling, to the companion-stairs, and 
climbed out. George, still wearing the 
telephone-receivers attached by a long 
wire which went down into the cabin, was 
in oilskins, steering the yacht through a 
smother of spray. She was running on 
the motor. 

“Had to clear out!” he shouted at me. 
‘“Weather’s been worsening since dawn. 
Not a word from the Adler. Take the 
tiller while I get a rag of canvas up. 
We've got sea-room now and can heave 
to for a bit.” 

It was a foul morning. A heavy wes- 
terly wind drove a gray wrack of mist 
and rain over a livid green sea that 
leaped and boiled at us as our motor 
thudded us through it.’ The Lizard was 
a cloudlike mass only faintly to be dis- 
cerned far astern of us. I kept the 
Eileen bows-on to the sea while George, 
having put on my head the receivers he 
had been wearing, struggled with the 
canvas. At last, close-reefed and helm 
lashed, the engine stopped, we hove to for 
a mouthful of cold breakfast down in the 
cabin. 

He had looked pretty bad the night 
before. This morning he looked ghastly, 
dark rings under his eyes, his features 
pale and drawn. He had not had a wink 
of sleep. “No sense in waking you, old 
chap,” he said. “I couldn’t have slept 
anyhow.” 

It was an interminable and miserable 
time waiting for that ship. George lent 
me a suit of oilskins, and with the re- 
ceivers on the long wire over my ears, 
I sat on the cabin steps and talked to 
him while he steered. “Don’t leave them 
off for a moment,” he had said. “We 
mustn’t miss a word if they speak. I'll 
navigate the yacht.” 


IRECTLY after breakfast he had set a 
course for a point just off the Lizard; 
and then, in heavy blinding squalls of rain, 
buffeted by a sea that grew worse every 
minute, we cruised up and down in the 
vicinity of the spot where we might ex- 
pect to meet the Adler. Our three signal- 
flags blew stiffly out from the halliards. 
“There she is!” cried George suddenly. 
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Out of the mist emerged a dirty-looking 
tramp-steamer, the black smoke blowing 
forward over her bows as she wallowed in 
the following sea. I stood up on the cabin 
steps to look at her, saw three flags run up 
to her signal-halliards. 

George put the helm over, and we came 
round, beating up toward her, maneuver- 
ing to get under her lee. 

“She's stopping!”’ said George. “Look 
—they’re getting ready a boat!” I could, 
in fact, see a little group of figures busy 
about one of the davits. 

George set the motor on at full power, 
and pitching and plunging under close- 
hauled canvas among the waves that 
crashed over our bows, we came close 
to her. She had now stopped, was squat- 
tering amid creamy-white foam. From 
her deck men were scrambling into the 
boat still slung upon the davits. 

“There’s Eileen!” 

George’s eyes were quicker than mine, 
but I also now saw a muffled-up figure 
hurried by two men along the deck and 
pushed into the boat. Then they began 
to lower away. Breathlessly we watched 
the boat descend on the lengthening ropes, 
swinging and swaying sickeningly as the 
steamer lurched and wallowed in the 
waves. At last it touched the water, was 
out of sight for a moment, while the 
davit ropes, released, streamed on the 
wind. 

“Here they come!” 


HE boat rose on the sea, four oa-s- 
men rowing for all they were wovth. 
Steadily it approached, out of sight one 
moment, hoisted high the next. In the 
stern-sheets I could see two figures—one 
of them, certainly, the girl. George 
brought the yacht up to the wind, kept 
her steady with the motor at half-speed. 
The boat was a little more than half- 
way to us when suddr i a voice spoke 
into my very ear. 

“Hullo, Adler!—Hullo, Adler!’ 

Intent on watching the approach of 
the boat from my position on the cabin- 
steps, I had forgotten that the wireless 
receivers were still over my ears. 

“Hullo, Adler.” 

“They're calling, George!” I cried. 
“Calling up the Adler!” 

He glanced at me, but said nothing. 
I saw his face set hard as he measured 
with his eye the distance yet between 
ourselves and the boat. 

“Ja, ja—Adler!—Wer ist’s?” came the 
reply. 

“R. H. Q.—Where’s Mr. Maguire?” 

“Herr Maguire—he vos in boat.” 

“Boat? What do you mean? I want 
to talk to him. Fetch him at once. 
Orders for his prisoner, tell him!” 

The other voice commenced an ex- 
planation in broken English. 

“Never mind what they’re saying!” 
shouted George. “Take those things off 
and stand by to help her out of the boat. 
I can’t leave the helm.” 

I did as I was told. The highly inter- 
esting conversation between “R. H. Q.” 
and the Adler ceased for me abruptly. 
I could only guess at its purport by the 
figure I saw dart out of the wireless house 
and run to the officer on the bridge. A 
moment later the propeller of the ship 
began to revolve and I saw a wisp of 
white steam blow away from halfway 
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Where Town and Country Meet 


fer Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet enables the city housewife to buy 
vegetables, eggs, poultry and small fruits, direct 
from the farmer’s wife, fresh and cheap. 


Each woman benefits by the exchange as the 
low prices paid by the city woman are much 
higher than the farmer can get on whole- 
sale shipments. 

In like manner, Chevrolet enables the farmer's wife to 


buy dry goods, groceries and household appliances not 
available in country stores. 


In time and money saved and health and happiness 
gained a Chevrolet more than pays for itself, therefore 
every family, in city or country can afford to own one 
and should have it. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $490 Commercial Cars 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 495 


s , . _ Ce -. 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility uperior Light Delivery $495 


Superior Commercial 
Coupe 6 Chassis - « 395 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
These new low prices effective September 1, 1923. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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Wreck survivors 
tell how tobacco 
kept them going 


When food and water gave out 
on third day, they smoked 
until rescued 


Perhaps they were only pirates of the sea 
Nevertheless, they were very much human 
beings when they found themselves miles 
out to sea adrift in an open boat 

With two days’ supply of food an 
water, they confidently expected to be 
rescued in plenty of time. But when the 
third day passed and no friendly sail ap- 
peared on the horizon, it began to look 
ike a case for Davy Jones's locker 

One of the victims, crazy with thirst 
suggested that they divide a bottle of 
iodine and end the agony quickly 

“The tobacco hasn't given out vet, 
said another. “Let's stick it out a while 
longer.” And they did 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day a 
tramp schooner saw their distress signals 
ind came valiantly to the rescue 

“The only thing that kept us going at 
all was tobacco,” one of the survivors 
admitted when he was safely deposited 
on dry land again. 

Pipes filled with Edgeworth probably 
have no more soothing effect than pipes 
filled with other tobaccos, but most Edge- 
worth smokers feel that they need Edge- 
worth to get complete pipe satisfaction 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, 
send your name and address on a post- 
card to Larus & Brother 
Company. They will be 
glad to send you free 
samples — generous 
helpings both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed 

Smoke a few pipefuls 
judge for yourself 

whether or not 

vou wish to be- 










and 





come a 
nent member of 
the Edgeworth 
Club. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 


Both Edgeworth Plug 


perma- 





of all purchasers. 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 21st 


Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude on your postcard the name and ad- 
dress of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, La- 
rus & Brother Company will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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half fainting—and seizing the moment. 
pushed her into my grasp. I dragged her 
on deck in a tumbled heap. 

“All clear!’ I shouted, but George had 
not waited for my word. He set the 
motor to full speed, put the helm over. 
loosed the mainsheet ready to his hand. 
The yacht whipped round like a top. I 
just heard an angry shout from the 
boat’s-crew—and then we were already 
distant from them. 

The steamer was coming for us as 
though she meant to run us down, sound- 
ing her siren in quick and angry blasts. 

“Don't matter about them!” cried 
George as the yacht flew on before the 
through the water now, coming straight wind. “They'll be half an hour picking 
toward us up their boat’s-crew—and we're well 

‘All right!’ I shouted to the man in away. Look after her!” 
the stern-sheets. “There’s a destroyer I bent over the girl. She lay huddled 
coming up—that’s all. She wants you to upon the deck, staring at me with a face 
get back as soon as possible. Pass up blanched with terror. Then she looked 
the girl!” at 


the man at the helm. 
There was no time for hesitation with “George!” she cried. 
the two boats grinding against one an- Behind us the Adler was blotted out in 
other in that sea. He did the instinctive a squall. The Eileen changed course 
thing, hoisted the girl upright by main slightly, raced, like a living thing, foi 
force—she drooped as though she were shoal water and safety. 


up her funnel. The melancholy wail of 
her siren drifted across to us. 

“They've discovered the trick, George!” 
I shouted in alarm 

“Never mind!” he said. “It’s too late 
now! Stand by to pull her on board.” 

The boat rose on a wave just in front 
of us. The men had ceased their rowing 
and were looking back at the ship, puzzled 
it her signal. The yacht was under way, 
ind the next instant, swung by a deft 
touch on her tiller, was grinding along- 
side the ship’s boat. A couple of men 
clutched at the rope we had slung ready 
alongside. Once more the steamer’s siren 
hooted long and loud. She was moving 


A POUND OF CURE 
(Continued from page 50) 


There followed the usual jocularity and 
the usual shower of rice and old shoes; 
then they were on the train together— 
where for the first time the finality ot 
the situation struck home. The thing was 
impossibly bizarre—married, honeymoon- 
ing—impersonal! 

They reached their destination at nine 
o'clock that night. He had wired aheac! 
for rooms which adjoined but did not 
connect. Fatigued with travel, they 
walked briskly for a couple of miles, 
then returned to the hotel, where he bade 
her a frigid and exceedingly embarrassed 
good night. She undressed slowly, then 
crept into bed and lay for a long while 
staring into the darkness. “So this,” she 
reflected, not without a suggestion of 
bitterness, “is marriage!” 

Marriage it was not; but it was her 


it was he who relieved the intense awk- 
wardness of the moment 

“Miss Marbury—” he started, and she 
interrupted: 

“Don't you think, Doctor Hale, that 
since we are to be married, you had bet- 
ter call me Ruth?” 

“Why, yes—yes indeed. 
is quite essential—Ruth.” 

“That’s better. Although,”—and she 
chuckled —‘while it is possible for me 
to call you William, I’m afraid I could 
never even think of you as Bill.” 


I think that 


HEIR wedding was a simple aftair 
which terrified both. The interested 
glances of the few guests seemed to shriek 
accusation. Doctor William Hale faced the 
clergyman with the all-gone sensation of 
a surgical patient who has bravely con- 
sented to an operation and suddenly finds marriage, and she was vaguely dissatisfied. 
himself robed in sheets and gazing into In the next room William Hale stood 
an ether-cone. The impulse to escape was solemnly at the window gazing out into 
forcibly present, and with it the irrefuta- the night. He was again introspecting. 
ble knowledge that escape was not to be. He felt that he should be exceedingly 
Those who attended the wedding com- pleased with himself, but even so the 
mented upon the fact that never had thrill of elation which warmed him could 
Doctor Hale looked more severe, more not be accounted for. It did not arise 
professionally impersonal. But the girl from the fact that he had attained his 
waiting for him at the altar in her new desires, achieved a very difficult goal. He 
coat-suit of navy blue, saw the color of found his thoughts playing truant—dwell- 
his cheeks and the deep blue of his usually ing upon the girl in the next room. 
gray eyes—and thus was conveyed to her Strive as he might, he could not rid his 
the information that beneath that out- mind of her; and finally, being thoroughly 
ward frigidity there was emotional tur- introspective and utterly honest with him- 
moil. self, he flung around angrily. ‘Well, why 
But she too was frightened. After all, shouldn't I think about her?” he queried 
this was marriage, solemn, well-nigh in- the darkness. “Isn't she my wife?” 
dissoluble marriage—or rather a contract The fortnight which followed was filled 
of marriage. She realized that her posi- with a delicious sense of danger and grow- 
tion was unenviable: she was a shield for ing intimacy. William Hale became a 
this man against other women. She was trifle less introspective, a wee mite less 
giving nothing save protection, and she honest with himself, as day followed day 
was getting much in return—wealth, into honeymoon history. He struggled 
leisure, assurance of a sheltered future. valiantly to convince himself that Ruth 
The situation reeked of absurdity. Yet was a pal, a good fellow—anything but 
she went gamely on with it. a woman. And she played fairly. If 
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“Say, Doc, don’t you think you've had your money's worth out of that old cripple?” 
“Well, Tom, I promised myself a new car when this set of tires wore out but blamed if tt 


don’t look like they'd last forever.” 


ELLY-SPRINGFIELD Cords will not last forever 

but they will come as near it as any tire ever 
made. In addition they will give you service practi- 
cally free from tire trouble, assure you safety from 
skidding on nearly any kind of road in any kind of 
weather and increase the pleasure of*your motoring 
100 per cent. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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ETTING into the 

HATCHWAY UNION 
SUIT is as easy as slipping a 
pair of suspenders over your 
shoulders. You step into the 
legs, stick your arms throug’ 
the arm-holes, and there you 
are—ready for a day of ease 
and comfort. 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


is knit to fit—not made to be 
buttoned into shape. Its but- 
tonless design means a Union 
Suit that looks better, lasts 
longer, and frees the wearer 
from all the annoyances that 
come from buttoning and repair- 
ing a whole row of unnecessary 


buttons. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line of me- 
dium and heavy weight suits in cotton,worsted, 
wool and mercerized fabrics to suit every taste 
and purse. On sale at most good dealers. If 
you have any difficulty in getting just the style 
you want, we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering please state size and 
enclose remittance to our mill at Albany. A 
beautiful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free on 
request. 


Men's suits — $2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00 
$6.00. 


Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Licensed Manufacturers of these lines ** Canada. 








she possessed a repertory of feminine 
wiles, she did not deign to use them; and 
her aloofness piqued him. Not that he 
admitted that pique even to himseli— 
there were limits beyond which his anal- 
ysis of self even now refused to venture. 
Quite unconsciously he found himself 
striving to impress her with himself—and 
apparently with no success. 

It was all right for her to play the 
game, but confound it, she didn’t have to 
carry sportsmanship to such absurd ex- 
Here he found himself speculat- 
ing constantly upon the touch of her 
hand—warm and electric. He made a 
thousand little excuses to hold that hand. 
She was his wife, and he’d held the hands 
of girls—many of them—with whom he 


tremes! 


| would never consider such a relationship 
| He meant nothing by it; all he wanted 





was to hold hands as they walked through 
he park together—innocent little byplay, 
barren of meaning. It was her rigid ad- 
herence to the letter of their contract 
which deterred him. He became obsessed 
with the idea that she would bitterly 
resent the slightest familiarity. “If I did 
this to save myself from women,” he 
mused one night, “I'll confess that my 
plan has been one hundred and ten per 
cent successful.” 


HE big house on Glenview Road was 
ready for them when they returned, 
the dc mestic staff under the iron thumb of 


| Wiggins, the ponderous English butler who 


had been with the family since before 
William could remember.  William’s 
mother had made a great sacrifice by 
turning Wiggins over to her son's service, 
but his dignitied presence in the house 
assured the bride a relatively easy period 
of domestication. 

Followed then a period of calm, during 
which Doctor Hale tried to bury himself 
once more in his surgical work. He 
found himself inspired by a freshened 
ambition and renewed stamina. He ex- 
perienced an exhilaration which was un- 
accountable to the mind which was now 
considerably less honest with itself than 
it used to be. There were long evenings 
together in the big, comfortable house 
when he discussed his plans and his am- 
bitions—discussed them with her, and 
listened to the answers she made in a 
language which he could understand. 

Each day told a new story of his 
scheme’s success. He and Ruth attended 
many social affairs where he was lionized 
by all and sundry, and made much over 
by young, pretty and eligible women. He 


| found himself regarding them critica'ly 








and unemotionally. It was absurd, he 
told himself, that he could ever have 
fancied himself falling in love with one 
of them. They were all right, of course, 


| but they lacked—well, not one of them 


could compare with Ruth. 

He was getting all that he had _ bar- 
gained for—and a great deal more. He 
commenced making excuses which would 
keep him home evenings; he protested 
against the round of social activity. And 
he visited the best tailor in town and 
purchased three new suits. They were all 
navy blue—Ruth’s favorite color. 

He ran up a considerable bill at the 
haberdasher’s for shirts, newfangled col- 
lars and neckwear. He blossomed forth 
in clocked hosiery. And through it all he 
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deliberately ignored the fact that some- 
thing was happening to him. 

But when he discovered himself tele- 
phoning her three or four times a day 
during office-hours, personally selecting 
flowers for her boudoir and jewelry for 
her adornment, he stopped, looked and 
listened. His nature was undergoing a 
metamorphosis. This thing was beyond 
all reason. Heretofore the purchasing of 


flowers had been a mechanical thing: 
“Hello—florist shop? This is Doctor 
Hale. Please send a dozen American 


Beauties to Miss So-and-So. Charge ’em 
to me.” Jewelry he had never before 
purchased—not women’s jewelry, at any 


rate. He was learning a great deal about 
that. There was, for instance, the 
diamond and sapphire wrist-watch he 


bought for Ruth. He had always thought 
that wrist-watches were 
that one arbitrarily decided how much one 
desired to pay, then went in and bought 
whatever watch the dealer happened to 
have at just that price. Now he knew 
better. This watch cost a great deal 
more than he originally planned to spend, 
but the moment his eyes came to rest 
upon it, he knew that that watch, and 
no other watch in the world, was the one 
for Ruth. , 

Her delight at his attentions never 
seemed to lessen. Himself grave and 
reserved, he yet thrilled to her spontane- 
ous exuberance. He knew that it was 
not the intrinsic worth of his offerings 
which charmed her, but rather the taste 
with which they were selected—a taste 
which he was cultivating slowly, and 
which betokened careful and worrisome 
thought. 

l’or months he tried to deceive himself 
as to the true condition. And then he 
retired to his study and resorted to the 
old pastime of introspecting. It was a 
long and difficult siege of thought, and 
from it he emerged square-jawed and 
determined. 


HEY sat before an open fire that 

night. The lights in the big living- 
room had been extinguished, and the 
flickering flames sent weird shadows 
dancing crazily along the walls. Ruth 
was staring into the fire, an expression of 
ineliable contentment upon her face. And 
finally he spoke. 

“Ruth,” he broke out suddenly, 
extremely introspective.” 

She restrained a wild desire to laugh 
as she recalled another interview which 
had started in very much the same man- 
ner. She nodded gravely. “Yes.” 

“And I am honest with mvself— 
rigidly so.” 

“Yes, William.” 

“Well, I have just had a siege of self- 
analysis. It has proved very disturbing. 
I am too honest not to admit conditions 
frankly, and too level-headed to permit 
them to continue. Ruth—a very terrible 
thing has happened.” 

“What is it?” she questioned softly. 

For a moment he did not answer; and 
then, somehow his voice took on a queer 
tremble and his long, slender fingers 
clasped so tightly that it seemed the bones 
would break. 

“Ruth, I have fallen in love with you!” 

Her little gasp was lest in the crackle 
of the flames. He was leaning forward— 


“T am 
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Do you “Repeat” on your tires? 


Do you buy the same make of tire again? Most SILVERTOWN 


users do; and that’s the test of a tire. SILVERTOWN performance, 
of course, does it. Back of the performance is the sound manufac- 





turing principle of maintained quality. Skill, effort, and care are 


centered in SILVERTOWN. It comes out in performance and repeats. 
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Hiking 
A wonderful exercise; health- 
ful and invigorating, too. 

It works your weight down; 
ic works your appetite up. 
Yes, there’s the appetite to be 
considered; and the food must 
be carried; so it should be 
strength-giving without bulk 
—worth without weight. 
What could better answer these 
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in tins? Here is the concentrated 
goodness of pure sweet milk in 
compact,convenientform. There's 
a full meal in one of these little 
tins that you can carry in your 
pocket. 

Remember this and have a 
supply on the pantry shelf for 
your next outing. Then you can 
spread your sandwiches fresh 
where you eat them. There are 
eight kinds of Kraft Cheese in 


tins, and each seems better than 
the other. 


No rind— it spreads. 
No waste—100% cheese. 
Cheese Recipe Book FREE 
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eager, intense, gazing upon her averted 
face. Then, because she did not answer, 
he went on: 

| “T think it is horrible.” 





“It is—unfortunate.” 
“It is worse than that, Ruth. It° ould 


be bad enough were I single. . . “ut 
| here I am, a married man. And t ist 
|of it is that I have fallen in love my 


own wife.” 

“The conditions—are—unus” 

“Certainly. There is no escap ; 

She faced him squarely. “Wu,. 5cs, 
William, there’s plenty of escape for you. 
You see, you have fallen in love with me 

or think you have; but I haven't fallen 
in love with you.” 

He wilted 

“It was a part of our bargain that 
|sentiment was to be kept out of this 
marriage,” she went on. “You married 
me to avoid matrimonial entanglements, 
to avoid love. You know—we have talked 
it over many times—that even though you 
might think I am different from other 
women, Iam not. I am a normal woman 
and you a normal man. If I were to 
permit myself to fall in love with you, 
we'd merely tread the path that all other 
couples have trod. <A short period of 
happiness—then misery, or horrid content- 
ment. Isn't that so?” 


E winced, but he nodded gamely. 
*“Yes—that is so.” 

“Supposing we were in love with each 
other: would you be dishonest enough to 
look into my eyes and tell me what every 
lover-imbecile has told his sweetheart 
since time immemorial—that our case 
would be the exception—that we would 
find the perfect bliss which not more than 
one couple in a hundred finds? Would 
you?” 

“No. I might be weak, but I am not 
a fool. A man does not have to lose his 
common sense because he falls in love. 
However, I can understand that even such 
a man as myself might deliberately sacri- 
fice a career for a few months of delirious 
happiness with the woman he loves.” 

“T wouldn't allow that, William; even 
though your love were reciprocated. As 
a matter of fact, you are not in love with 
me.” 

“T am!” he asserted violently. “I have 
studied myself, and I know my own emo- 
tions.” 

She shook her head. “No, you're not. 
Propinquity has gotten in its deadly work. 
You like me—but that is ail. You admit 
| that women are your weakness, that you 
cannot resist an attractive woman. I 
merely happen to be the woman who, at 
present, you are unable to resist.” 

He stared at her dazedly, then spread 
his hands in a helpless gesture. “What 
are we to do?” he asked. 

Her answer was instant. “Separate. 
Oh, I don’t necessarily mean divorce— 
that would be absurd. But I can go away 
on an extended trip, and by the time I 
return, you will realize that this was a 
momentary infatuation. Don’t you think 
that a good idea?” 

He speculated upon it for a long time. 
Then: “Yes, Ruth, it is. My impulse 
is to keep you here. But I am more 
honest, more sane, than other men in a 
similar position. Much as I think I love 
you, I know that we are no different from 
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ciher people. Our marriage would fail 
just as all marriages fail. And it is merely 
an infatuation. Before you've been away 
a month, I'll be cured—just as I admit 
my love, I admit that. For whatever my 
weaknesses may be, lack of self-knowl- 
edge is not one of them. You must go 
away, Ruth—for several months.” 


ND so a week later Mrs. William S 
4 4 Hale departed for Ormond Beach. He 
accompanied her to the train, bearing 
flowers for her drawing-room and bring- 
ing with him a new and very freakish 
putter which he declared the salesman had 
guaranteed never to miss. Somehow the 
parting seemed to draw them closer to- 
gether. They laughed hysterically at 
everything; their merriment was undue 
and unnatural. 

The train pulled out. Doctor William 
S. Hale returned forlornly to a large and 
inexpressibly empty house. 

At Florence, South Carolina, a telegram 
was delivered to her drawing-room: 
“Having a great time. Cure is certain to 
work. Good luck. William.” At Jack- 
sonville she received another: “Having 
the time of my life. This trip of yours 
great idea. Sending your white sweater; 
thought you might need it. “William.” 
The day after her arrival at Bretton Inn 
there came a third telegram: “Of course 
I miss you but so does the dog. Don't 
worry. This plan certain to be effective. 
Love. William.” 

He flung himself into an orgy of work 
and study, took medical journals home 
with him at night. But he never read 
very much. After a half-hour or so the 
volume would lie neglected on his lap, and 
his eyes—a rich blue now instead of gray 
—would be staring into the flames, and 
his thoughts a thousand miles truant. 

What a good sport she was! And a 
wonderful girl! Inconceivable the way 
she filled up that stark, empty house. He 
couldn't work when she was away. Why, 
confound it, she spurred him on! He 
liked to work when she was there. What 
the devil did it matter what the rest 
of the world thought? She thought he was 
the greatest surgeon alive! And _ her 
opinion was the only one which counted. 
A word of praise from her was worth 
pages of encomium in the American 
Medical Journal. 

Absence was getting in its deadly work. 
It was making his heart grow exceedingly 
fonder, but he became daily less intro- 
spective, more a victim to delusion. He 
hunted frantically for excuses to bring 
Ruth back to him. His daily letters be- 
came longer and more personal. After six 
weeks he found himself starting the 
letters with “My dear Wife” and signing 
them simply, “Your Husband.” Peculiar 
thrill in that signature, barren of signif- 
icance though it was. There was infinite 
bliss in the thought that at least she 
could never be the wife of another man. 

He marveled at the three years Ruth 
had been in his employ: what a stupid 
idiot he had been never to have noticed 
her beauty, her manifold excellences! It 
was inconceivable that during all that 
time he had regarded her as a secretary 
and not as a woman. If only he could 
think of a sane, logical excuse to bring 
her back! He wouldn’t admit the truth— 
even to himself, now. And no adequate 
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Why the Royal Cord man 


is the busiest tire dealer in town 


OYAL CORDS came out this year 
with three new advantages. 


These are the three new U.S. Rub- 
ber discoveries: 


Flat Band P. rocess—ensuring the 
positive length, angle and strength of 
each cord. 


Web Cord —the first successful method 
of impregnating cords with pure rubber 
by direct soaking in the latex. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first absolutely 


pure rubber. 


These discoveries have been put to 
the test by thousands of car owners. 

They are showing a practical mon- 
ey’s worth that no one can question 
—and everybody is talking about it. 

So there are many new customers 
coming in to the Royal Cord dealer 
—and his old friendships are stronger 
than ever. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


© 1923, U.S. Rubbers Ce. 
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desire to see the wonders of Europe. 
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of this unsurpassed service. 
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pean trips and the magnificent Government ships 
of the United States Lines. Send the coupon today, 
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' excuse presented itself, until one day his 
next-door neighbor remarked that brides 
didn’t usually remain away from husbands 
for such a protracted period. That night 
he indited a long letter which concluded: 


. and folks are talking. I’m afraid 
the it they think we have quarreled. Of 
course I am anxious for you to remain 
away six months, but it would never 
do to get people gossiping about us. 
As a matter of fact, I am thoroughly 
cured of the brief infatuation which 
prompted this trip of yours. I think 
you are a sweet little girl, one of 

whom any man would be proud, but 

you may return with perfect safety. 

In fact, I suggest that you make your 

| reservations as soon as possible. It is 

much better that others do not become 
too interested in our personal affairs. 
Your Hvussanp. 

P. S—I have wired to Jacksonville 

reserving drawing-room on northbound 

Coast Line train leaving there Thursday 

night. Will meet you at station Friday. 


Two days later came a brief wire sig- 
nifying her assent to his plan. She had 
obtained the drawing-room and would be 
with him in accordance with his wishes. 

He apprised Wiggins of the imminence 
of Ruth’s return. She was due at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. He engaged a 
caterer to prepare their dinner. He 
visited the town’s best florist and gave 
that gentleman carte blanche. But he did 
insist that her own rooms were to be 
filled with yellow jonquils. He purchased 
a new reading-lamp for her room—a 
hideous affair which he fondly thought 
beautiful. And then he waited. 


HE wait seemed interminable: the 
hours dragged on leaden feet. He 
thanked the Fates for several desperately 
ill patients who did their humble best to 
afford distraction. They were very nice 
about it—and the morning of Ruth’s ar- 
rival he was able to pronounce them out 
of danger. The evening promised to be 
empty of emergency calls. He shame- 
facedly left word with his new secretary 
-a very Gorgon of efficiency—that he 
would be out of the city that night, and 
any calls were to be turned over to his 
assistant. 

Four hours before train-time he com- 
menced a systematic harassing of the 
train-dispatcher for information on the 
northbound flyer. Once it was reported 
twenty minutes late, and he succumbed 
to dank misery, only to attain the zenith 
of elation when the twenty minutes were 
made up and the train was reported on 
time again. 

And eventually it did come in. He was 
on the platform, eying the dust-coated 
Pullmans hungrily. She alighted from the 
third one—a bit fatigued, but radiant. He 
took her two hands in his and held them 
tight while he drank in her beauty, gazing 
deep into the twin brown wells of her 
glorious eyes. His greeting was utterly 
boyish and simple: 

“Oh! I’m glad you’re back. I’ve 
missed you so.” 

Her answer was stilted: “Thank you, 
William.” But the vivid color. of her 


cheeks flamed an answer less impersonal. 

They had little to say as he drove her 
home. She told him briefly of her trip, 
| the people she had met, the atrocious 
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golf she had played—asserting however 
that it would have been many strokes 
worse had it not been for the magic putter 
with which he had presented her, and 
which had not been out of its bag. He 
was content to drive in silence, happy in 
the knowledge that she was beside him. 

Ruth sparkled with appreciation of the 
flowers; she went into ecstasies over the 
reading-lamp with its gold-embroidered 
shade. He hovered about her with a 
fatuous grin on his cameo face—or sat 
silent and worshiped—her proximity was 
electric. 

The dinner amazed and delighted her. 
She gave full credit to Wiggins, but that 
honest dignitary refused to take credit 
which was not due him. 

Eventually the meal was ended and the 
servants had gone. Doctor Hale and his 
wife were alone in the big living-room, 
seated side by side on the spacious lounge 
before the crackling fire. 

They did not speak. He puffed medi- 
tatively upon his cigar and occasionally 
stole a glance at her. She was so small 
and fragile and exquisite! He tossed the 
cigar into the fire, and as he settled back 
upon the lounge, discovered that he had 
moved closer to her. 

He caught his breath. For a few 
seconds he sat rigid, motionless. Then 
for the first time in his deliberate life, he 
acted without thought. 

His arms were about her, and he was 
holding her tight against him. Into her 
ears he murmured the chaotic words of 
all lovers: “My darling—my precious— 
my girl—I love you so—I can’t live with- 
6 W06... . s: Oh, I love you so!” 

And then he felt her arms creep shyly 
about his neck, and as they tightened, his 
right hand forced her chin back. She 
gazed her love frankly and unashamed. 
Reverently his lips bent to hers—and 
then for a long time neither spoke. It 
was ke who broke the magic silence, and 
there was wonder in his voice. 

“My sweetheart! I just happened to 
remember. We’re married!” 

She blushed rosily and buried her face 
against his new vest. He stroked her hair 
gently, and his voice was very serious. 

“How wonderful it is, Ruth—how mar- 
velous! In love with each other—and 
already married. On the threshold of a 
life of eternal happiness. Do you know, 
my dearest, I’ve thought of this moment, 
dreamed of it, prayed for it. I’ve been 
afraid—horribly afraid—that you might 
not care for me..... J And I couldn’t 
live without you, dear. Funny how I used 
to be afraid of marriage. You know how 
extremely introspective I am, and while 
you were away, I thought—and thought 
—and saw how blind I had been.” 

His arms tightened about her. “Look 
at me, sweetheart.” She obeyed, her eyes 
starry. “I don’t take back anything I’ve 
said about marriage. But ours is different. 
We are different. No other man could 
possibly love a woman as I love you. 
Ours is the one marriage in a hundred 
which will be genuinely happy. I know 
it, dear, because I know myself. Our 
love will last forever... .. Don’t you 
think ‘so, Ruth?” 

“Of course I do,” she answered with 
utter shamelessness. “I’ve thought so 
ever since the day—long before our mar- 
riage—that I fell in love with you.’ 
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¢ AISINS are dried in the 
sum in beautiful clusters 
Just as they come from the vine 
For your convenience they are 
then stripped from the same 
and packed, seeded or seedless 
in cartons, ready for use ° 


Yet Robinson Crusoe 
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had no “raisins of the sun” like these! 


ITH what gusto does Robinson 
Crusoe tell us of his “raisins of 
the sun”! 

You remember his joy when he 
happened, one day, upon a lit- 
tle valley of his lonely island— 
a valley purple with ripening 
grapes. 

How he hung the heavy clusters in 
the sun to dry—then fought to save 
them from the birds. And _ finally 
stored away in his castle home large 
baskets of this tempting sun-made 
fruit. 





But for you—such raisins 
as never grew in story books! 


And yet, for all their goodness, how 
much inferior must have been such 
raisins of wild grapes to the large, 
plump, flavory fruit that comes to you 
from California today— 

From the garden valleys of San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento, fenced by the 
snowy Sierras and the Coast Range 
mountains, where the boundless vine- 
yards bear this royal fruit in its per- 
fection. 

Here, ripe to bursting with their 
goodness, the perfect clusters are taken 
from the vines and placed on trays to 
dry. And here the golden California 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 


sunshine turns the juicy, tender- 
skinned grapes, with all their full, rich 
flavor, into Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Bring their stored-up sunshine 
to your table often! 


You know, of course, how much more 
tempting you can make your favorite 
cakes, your cookies, and such good 
things with this delicate fruit. 

But to the old, familiar foods—like 
good white bread, rice pudding, or 
Cream of Wheat for instance—you can 












NE af the most 
popular af all 
Sun-Matid dishes is 
pudding made 
with rice or bread, 
A simple dish 
made extra good, 
extra nourishing, 
ust by adding 
raisins. 





also give mew goodness by simply add- 
ing Sun-Maid Raisins. They help you 
to so easily provide the variety that 
every family craves. 

And with this goodness—health and 
added nourishment. For Sun-Maids 
are rich in elements that supply im- 
portant bodily needs. They help make 
laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 


Give your family their favorite raisin 
foods more often. You can do it in- 
expensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. 

The surest and easiest recipes for 
many tempting dishes, new and old, are 
given in the free book, “Recipes with 
Raisins.” Fill out the coupon and 
send for this free book today. Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Dept. A-2510, Fresno, Calif. 


NoTeE: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 14,000 
independent growers with vineyards averaging only 
20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in producing 
the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun-Maid 
name has resulted in their supplying 9 per cent of 
all the raisins now used in this country. 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-2510, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your ,book, 
“Recipes with Raisins."* 
Name 


Street 
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THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Makes it the favorite beverage 
to serve at all afternoon and 
evening social affairs. 


Baker's Cocoa is of very high 
quality, made only from high 


grade cocoa beans, by a strictly 





REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


mechanical process, no chemicals 
being used, Which preserves the natural flavor, 
aroma and color, and retains a much larger 
proportion of cocoa butter or fat than is 
found in inferior grades. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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| THE FOOT OF THE 


(Continued from 
= — 


Barb!” 

“There's nothing you can really do?” 
Adeline persisted, rising. 

“She's a dandy waitress,” Mabel sug- 
gested, laughing good-naturedly. 


| added optimistically, “but it takes so long, 


RARBARA chuckled reminiscently. At 
the last charity entertainment of the 
Vingt-et-un Club (limited each season to 
twenty-one selected members) she had 
carried off the honors as the soubrette of 
the evening. The entire second act had 
taken place at a formal dinner-party, and 
her amazing and realistic deftness as the 
pretty waitress had been discussed in a 
quarter of a column in the Sunday paper 
—to the Aunties’ sick horror! The editor 
had written a deprecatory note to them, 
later. 

“As a matter of fact,” Adeline an- 
nounced, getting into her coat, “that’s the 
real future. Food! If I were to begin 
again, though it’s too late now” (she was 
twenty-eight), “I'd go into that. If you 
can feed people —intelligently—your for- 
tune’s made. You've only got to look at 
our cafeterias. And those women who 
make candy! There never can be too 
much competition there. You mark my 
words. It’s food.” 

She stood in the doorway, nodding at 
them, then vanished. She needed twelve 
minutes to get to her office. 

“Addy’s dead right,” her sister com- 
mented. “The trouble is, too many 
women try to make it with no capital 
They make a few sandwiches—and ex- 
pect to pay the rent on ’em. Catch a 
|man doing that! It’s capital. Do you 
know what I'd do, if I had—well, two 
| thousand saved up?” 

“What?” Barbara asked idly. 

“I'd get another girl, who could put in 

}as much, and one more, say, who had, 
well, say a thousand, and could cook. 
Really cook, I mean. I'd keep the books 
| and do the buying—I’ve looked into our 
| cafeterias pretty thoroughly. One would 
| cook. The other to serve and manage. 
It would take three. I’d go somewhere 
around New York—it’s no good here; 
everybody eats at home. I'd call it a 
tea-house, first. And get into the auto- 
mobile route-books. Of course, there's 
furnishing, but if you’ve had experience 
and can show good business references, 
and really know how to keep books, 
credit’s easy. Where women fall down, 
Barb—they don’t understand where they 
are, from day to day. That’s bookkeep- 
Ing. 

“IT suppose so,” Barbara agreed. Sie 
didn't know how to keep books. 








HE next week found Barbara at 
Cousin Hattie’s. At first she had 
been inclined to rebel, but rebellion 
slipped off helplessly from the sugared 
ice of the Aunties’ polite decision. Once 
in New York, it became evident that 
things need not be as she had feared— 
that the cloying, squirrel-wheel routine 
need not go on, unless she chose—that 
things had changed, in fact. 
Cousin Hattie was electing a governor. 
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Cousin Hattie was a Democrat. Cousin | 
Hattie was a chairman. Her daughter 
Rita was studying nursing and spent her | 
days in a linoleum-scented hospital, and 
three evenings a week at free clinics. | 
Orthopedic surgery, it appeared, thrilled | 
her to the marrow of her bones, and | 
strange charts of the human foot, in all | 
stages of unsuspected structure, adorned | 
her bedroom. Barbara passed almond | 
cookies and Caravan tea to young doctors | 
who discussed the metatarsal arch, as | 
they munched, and consumed vol-au-vents | 
with ladies in pearl necklaces who babbled 
of the Fifteenth Assembly District. 

It was vaguely stimulating, but she | 
soon perceived that she must become | 
either a political secretary or an anatomist 
in order to impinge upon the life-circles 
of her relatives, and neither career at- 
tracted her. Here would have been the 
great opportunity for a would-be—nay, a 
passionate, stenographer. Of course! But | 
Barbara had no money. Her wardrobe | 
was impeccable, her pocket money at the | 
precise stage where she never lacked a | 
dollar but could never save ten. The | 
Aunties seemed to possess an uncanny 
foresight. And Dr. Builwinkle had agreed 
that study, at present, would not prove 
desirable for her eyes, a little strained, 
he inferred, from late reading. 

“Enjoy yourself, my dear—we’re oniy 
young once, you know,” he had said, an«| 
patted her. 





XN ONEY! How did one get money? 
7 How did one go about two hundred 
dollars? To borrow was not a verb in- 
cluded in the Frewe vocabulary. Poor 
relations and old servants, who had mar- 
ried unwisely, borrowed. 

‘What a good-looking waitress, Hattie!” 
said one of the lunching Democrats, one 
day. “Where do you go, now? We've 
had no man since the war, either.” 

“My dear,” said Cousin Hattie, “my 
life is changed. I get her by the hour. 
Eleven to three, four to eight. Or you 
can have them eight to twelve, one to 
five. Or anything you please. No meals, 
no room. As many as you want. If 
anything happens to one, another comes. 
No quarrels, no grievances, no personali- 
ties. I tell you, my life is changed.” 

“Oh, I know,” said another Democrat: 
“it really works, then?” 

“Works?” said Cousin Hattie. “My 
dear, for the first time, somebody besides 
me really works in this house!” 

Another Democrat spoke. 

‘Jane Eager has one for a cook,” she 
said. “When her old Katy left, it was 
very funny. Katy gave notice an hour 
before a big luncheon. 

“ “Oh, very well,’ said Jane; ‘just hand 
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TOMATO 
KETCHUP 






PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ Co. PITTSBURGH USA 








Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor 
that gives to every food a new 
zest —an inviting, appetizing, delicious 
taste. It is made in model kitchens of 
oe Se ; spotless cleanliness, from red ripe 
ady take to her De or ree days, when . : ‘ 

I left! There’s no chance for an honest | tomatoes eg where soil and 
girl, today, among you!’ ” climate unite to produce the best. 

Barbara read while Emma Toley of 


me the telephone, will you.’ And she 
ordered one by the hour from that place. 
Katy forthwith flew up in the air and lec- 
tured her. 

‘‘A fine pass we’re coming to!’ she 
said. ‘In the old days I’ve known the 
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Don't have sore throat 





again this winter 


As you know, many illnesses start with sore 
throat. ‘The mouth is the open door to disease 
germs. 

So, particularly at this time of 
fact, all winter, it is 
systematically. 


vear and, in 
wise to use Listerine 

For half a century this unusual preparation 
has been recommended by 
physicians as the safe household antiseptic. It 
will help you and vour family ward off many 
throat troubles that so often anticipate more 


recognized and 


serious ills. 
Simply use it as a mouth wash and gargle: it 
is pleasant and it will put you on the safe side. 


Also, it combats halitosis 


Listerine has, moreover, the ability to ovér- 
come halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant 
breath). When vou use Listerine systematically, 
vou know your breath is right.--Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S.A. 
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ranged the drawing-room for tea. Emma 

| was tall, handsome and composed. Her 
lips moved unconsciously as she raised 
|the shades higher and straightened the 
| chairs 

“What are you saying to yourself, 
Emma?” asked Barbara curiously. She 
|spoke more frequently to servants than 
|we do in New York, undoubtedly be- 
|cause at home she had grown up among 
\the same faces. and loved them. 
| “Pardon me, Miss Frewe,” Emma re- 
| plied, flushing a little. “I didn’t remem- 
| ber; you were so still. To tell you the 
| truth, I was adding, in my head.” 

“Adding what?” said Barbara. 

“Money,” said Emma Toley. “You see, 
Miss Frewe, I'm only waiting till I can 
| save enough to go into business.” 

“What business? Don’t you like this 
work. Emma?” 

Emma smiled. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Frewe, but it’s not 
my idea exactly. It’s a stop-gap, like. 
You see, it’s private, and except for 
butlers, there’s no future in private. 
Doing this way, I have my mornings, and 
[ carve in a cafeteria from nine to eleven. 
I’m training for restaurant cook. Eight 
to ten, I go to cooking-school. A butler 
is going to buy a road-house up the Hud- 
son, and he offered me a job if I could 
pay a thousand. I'll have it, in about six 
months. And this work is so easy.” 

“How much do you earn?” queried 
Barbara. her interest aroused. 

“Sixty cents an hour, Miss Frewe. At 
eight hours, that’s four-eighty. That’s 
thirty-three, sixty, a week, you see. With 
what I make at the cafeteria, I can pay 
board to my sister, and save a good deal. 
It I'd had an English accent, I could have 
got seventy, in one place—as butler-maid. 
But I can’t talk it—only American. My 
grandfather, I’ve heard, was English. 
But that doesn’t help me.” 

Barbara giggled. “Like 
asked. 

She spoke a few sentences from the 
Vingt-et-un play. Emma beamed. 

“Just exactly,” she said admiringly; 
‘you’d make a wonderful butler-maid, 
Miss Frewe!” 

Both young women laughed. It was 
more like talking to Mabel than like talk- 
ng to Cally, somehow. What was it— 
hat independence, that certainty of con- 
trolling events? Barbara pondered. 


this?” she 


ATE that night she talked with Rita, 

earnestly, demonstratingly. 

Rita laughed and exclaimed and frankly 
admired. 

“Barbara.” she declared, “you’re a good 
sport! Why not? But could you? I 
mean, can you really do the thing?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “I could.” 

It is noticeable that people who know 
what they cannot do, usually know, also, 

| what they can do. 
| “Ill writé you a reference,” said Rita, 
giggling. “I always do Mother’s.” 

In a very few days after this conversa- 
tion Barbara left the house at eight- 
thirty with her cousin. She wore an old- 
ish but well-cut tweed ulster which had 
covered Rita’s riding-clothes for some 
years. In her hand was a lawyer’s brief- 
case 

At a corner they parted. 

‘Good-by, old girl,” said Rita, “and 
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for heaven’s sake, whatever you do, don’t | 
lose your nerve! You don’t have to stick | 
it out, you know, but don’t make a scene. 
If anything got into the papers, Mother 
would kill me. And don’t telephone, will 
you?” 

“No, I wont telephone,” Barbara as- | 
sured her. 

“And don’t forget we’re dining at seven, 
Barb—the curtain is eight-fifteen, pre- 
cisely, and that woman’s terribly musical 





and makes a fuss if you’re not actualls 


in the box I promised Mother.” 
“T’ll be back,” said Barbara. 
‘Carmen,’ anyway.” 
They grinned at each other and parted. 


“IT love 


T nine Barbara stood respectfully be- 

4% fore Mrs. Oliver Archibald, breathing 
deeply, extremely fetching in a mauve- 
and-white striped gingham, an embroid- 
ered apron and an almost ostentatious 
cap. It was, indeed, very nearly a musi- 
cal-comedy cap. But Mrs. Oliver Archi- 
bald relished it exceedingly. 

“Really,” she said, “it’s a relief to find 
a maid who understands how to 
herself, nowadays.” 

“Yes, madam. 
said Barbara. 

She meditated a curtsy, but decided 
that this was only for the lodge-gate, 


when the family drove through, and 
omitted it. Afterward she decided that 
Mrs. Oliver Archibald would have en- 
joyed it. 


“T still feel,” said Mrs. Archibald, “that 
seventy cents an hour is ridiculously 
high pay.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Barbara respect- 
fully. 

“I’m only giving the chambermaid 
fifty; but of course she isn’t English—”’ 

“No, madam.” 

“And as I explained, if the laundress 


is willing to help in the kitchen and we | 


You 





have no kitchen-maid, it may be 
have brought your own luncheon?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Another reason I sha’n’t mind so 
much, is Hughson. It will be a great re- 
lief to me if some one can be found to— 
to accommodate themselves to Hughson. 
You understand that Hughson’s system— 
After all, some one must be—we are all 
perfectly satisfied with Hughson, and he 
certainly ought to understand what— I 
do hope you can get along with Hugh- 
son.” 

“I’m sure, madam,” said Barbara. 

“Personally, I cannot see why anybody 
should object to a typewritten list of 
their duties—”’ 


“I should like it very much, madam,” | 
said Barbara, with such grateful sincerity | 


that Mrs. Oliver Archibald sighed and 
began to feel that seventy cents an hour 
was not an undue price for possible peace 
in her large red-carpeted house. 

Hughson, that hitherto insuperable ob- 
stacle to the dignity of parlor maids, 
melted before the suave demeanor of his 
latest acolyte as an iceberg melts in the 


Gulf Stream. He received her in what | 


he called his office, a screened ell of the 
butler’s pantry, and her humbly apprecia- 
tive reception of his famous typewritten 
schedule left him fairly genial. 

“I think,” he announced to the cook, 
Ke think I may say we ’ave found one at | 
ast!” 


dress 


Thank you, madam,” | 





| 
| 
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T'S all in the way you 

re begin the day! Re- 

fresh and invigorate the 

skin with Fairy? Soap 

and you start with the 

confidence that ultimate 
cleanliness Sives. 





Fragrant lather of shim- 
merin?, white! Joy-lather, 
in a minute, that Zently 








vhange today to 


the “Fairy way. 


It’s pure! 
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probes the pores and ex- 
pels impurities. 

Just soap! ‘Pure—whole- 
some soap. White all 
through —the age-old 
symbol of purity. 

cAnd the oval cake! The 
handy cake! Wears toa 
wafer without a break. 
Economical, of course! 


It floats! 
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it softens the 
cuticle, pre- 
vents soreness 
and adds to lus- 

tre of nails. 


In oftens the | 


Hinds Cream cleanses | 
the pores, heals sore, | 
A eruptive conditions, 
NU and refreshes sallow, 


withered complexions. 
Pro Ife cling 


Che B atl omplexion 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a sooth- 
ing, refining cream that bydaily use prevents 
any tendency to roughness or irritation. An 
invigorating cream that tones and freshens 
and protects the complexion from injury by 
dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. A cream 
that softens the skin to a velvety texture. 


a. 


A perfect base for face pow- a ; : é 
der. “Apply a little ‘cream. its improving results that it readily becomes 
| the favored complexion cream of all whotry | 


it. Its economy is due to the small amount 
required—only enough to moisten the skin. 
Let the use of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream become a part of your daily program. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Pow- All dealers sell Hinds Honey and 
der, surpassing in quality Almond Cream, 50c, $1.00. We 





and refinement; distinctive will mail a sample for 2c,trial bottle 
in fragrance and effect. 6c, traveler size 10c. Try-out Box 
White, flesh, pink, bru- of 5samples, assorted, 10c. Booklet 
nette. Boxes 60c, 15c Free. A. S. Hinds Co., Dept. 29, 
Samples 2c. Portland, Maine. 


Alkaline dust in West- 
ern states dries and irritates 
the skin. Use Hinds Cream. 
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“We'll see,” said the cook conserva- 
tively. 

“A little crude, per’aps, but willing to 
adapt, I thank God, and not one of these 
know-alls. ‘And if you'll excuse my early 
mistakes, Mr. Hughson, I shall do me 
best,’ she says; and what man can say 
more?” 

“As long as I don’t feed her, she can 
do as she likes,” said the cook. “Has she 
brought her lunch?” 

“And a very neat one,” said Hughson. 


| “I told ’er she might fetch it inside at 


twelve. She’s at the vacuum, now. 
You'll remember ’ow that _ pig-’eaded 
Scotch girl said she’d thank me to tell 
‘er how to begin at a room? Never 2 


| murmur from this one; she’s workin’ 


in towards the center, just as I made 
clear.” 

“Indeed!” said the cook. “Well, time 
will tell. I hope you made clear to her 
that my range is not a _ plate-warmer, 
while you were at it, Mr. Hughes? I’m 
no typewriter, but I have me rules.” 

“No fear, Sadie,” the chief executive 
assured her eagerly. “I’ve me own eye 
for a young gel, and this one has seen 
‘ouses that Mrs. O. never laid ’er eye 
against, or I’m a monkey.” 


BARBARA pushed the shining vacuum 

cleaner easily about on its ball-bear- 
ings and directed the nozzle most effi- 
ciently. She arranged the flowers with 
great pleasure (this technique had been 
stressed in her reference) and attended 
the door with a passionate zeal. Mr. 
Hughson took over this duty after his 
luncheon, except on special occasions, 
confining himself to answering the tele- 
phone. At ten o’clock she served young 
Mr. Olly Archibald’s breakfast at a small 
table in a sunny corner of the large Wil- 
liam and Mary dining-room. Mr. Hugh- 
son devoted the hour between ten and 
eleven to the pressing of Mr. Olly’s gar- 
ments and his own. Mr. Olly was a 
broad-shouldered young man with a dis- 
contented face, who read his mail while 
he ate and noticed his waitress no more 
than to say: 

“I'd like some of that red jam, today, 
Janie.” 

He was quite unlike his mother, being 
as dark and definite as she was fair and 
vague. He seemed in a hurry. 

To him, scowling and eating a costly 
pear, his mother entered, soft and expan- 
sive in a beautiful uncertain sort of 
negligée. 

“And what are you doing, today, dear?” 
she asked, a would-be brightness in her 
tone, but clearly watchful of him. 

“Now, what is the use of that?” he 
demanded, a kind of ungracious affection 
in his voice. “What would I be doing? 
Nothing, as usual. You know.” 

“Oh, Olly!” she protested. 

Barbara removed his fruit-plate. 

“Well? What do you want me to say?” 

“My darling, you must have engage- 
ments—” 

“Certainly I have engagements. I 
thought you asked what I was doing.” 

“Olly, really! I can't see—’ 

“No, you can’t see,” he said shortly. 
“Well, let it go at that, Moth’. Any 
matches, Janie?” 

Barbara dashed to the pantry. 

“Her name is Barbara, dear. New 
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day. 
He quite likes this one. She’s English 
Mr. Archibald likes big matches, Ja— 
;arbara.” 
“['m_ sorry, 
1e, sir.” 
“Never mind. 
He looked at her and scowled a little 


ss 


madam. Please excuse 


It doesn’t really mat- 


“But Olly, dear, it does matter. Surely 


)u are in a position to—” 

“For heaven's sake, Moth’!” 

Barbara left the room. 

At twelve she laid the luncheon table 
‘or eight, under Mr. Hughson’s elaborate 
irection, and having eaten her own with 
elish, an attractive combination of 
hicken sandwiches, plum tart and a pear 
very nearly as costly as Mr. Olly’s, she 
hanged into a delightful black frock and 

lacy apron and a cap that was really a 
reation, and served a large, expensive 


incheon in Mr. Hughson’s solemn wake, | 
She was | 
leeply interested and enjoyed very much | 


» eight large, expensive ladies. 


anticipating their frequent wants, which 
vere more varied than their conversation. 
as the Archibald cook was a jewel of the 
first water. 

By the time she had washed the dishes 

in rubber gloves provided by Rita— 
and put them away and tidied the dining- 
om, it was time to begin getting ready 
lor tea. 

Mr. Hughson was immersed in hi: 
stamp-collection; the cook was a bad- 
tempered efficient woman who preferred. 
and even enjoined, silence; the laundress 
ihabited the basement, and the chamber- 
maid rarely left the two higher floors. 
Mrs. Archibald’s personal maid crossed 
their orbits only at such times as the 
chauffeur might be expected; and as Sadie. 
the cook, detested him, he gratified her 
expectations infrequently. Barbara had 
her tea quietly in the pantry, cheered by 
a cup presented, at Hughson’s Olympian 
‘quest, by a perspiring but sufficiently 
aitable laundress, who called her Deborah. 
Nobody seemed in the least interested in 
ver, and she soon became as detached and 
skillful as Emma Toley—to whom she 
owed her luncheons. 


“A RE your classes interesting, dear?” 

- Cousin Hattie asked her kindly, be- 
tween committees. 

“Very, thank you, Cousin Hattie,” 
answered gravely. 

She wore Aunty Grace’s aquamarine 
pendant, and looked lovely in Copen- 
hagen blue net. 

“It’s a great relief to have the girls 
really interested in something,” said 
Cousin Hattie. “I wish your hours weren't 
juite so long, both of vou, but I know 
they take household economics very seri- 
susly now. I wrote Cousin Lou not to 
2 worried. Rita says it’s more practice 
than theory, now.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Barbara. 


she 


“Of course you do what you like, 
Saturdays?” 

“Yes, Cousin Hattie.” 

“That’s good. As I wrote to your 


Aunties, it’s a wonderful training for a 
girl, when you have your own home to 
manage. They were afraid you weren't 
getting fresh air enough, but I wrote them 
that both you and Rita walked both ways. | 





Hughson and Janie didn’t get on. | 
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You wouldn't saw the handle 
off your shaving brush 


are worn down. 





Most shaving sticks are 
brush would be with the handle cut off. 
for your fingers on the new Williams’ Doublecap Stick. You 
can wrap your whole fist around it. 


isinconvenient to hold as a shaving 
But look at the room 


\nd this generous, full- 


hand hold remains the same, even when both ends of the stick 


Williams’ Doublecap gives you the same quick, thick lather, 
the same skin care that has made all forms of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap famous the world over. 


The Williams’ lather has never 


had an equal for making shaving speedy and easy and for 
making faces glove-smooth and perfectly conditioned. 












This 
new stick 
is made by 
the makers 


the Hinged Cap 
— oe ee ee ee ee 


An exact ‘‘working model”’ of wr 
F ! 


Here's a little “working 
model” of Doublecap. 
It’s not a toy but_a stick 
you can use. Contains 
enough soap to let you 
test Williams’ thoroughly. 
Your name and address 
on a post card will bring 
you this free stick. Or 
use the coupon opposite. 





is as simple as filling your pipe. 


em 


Doublecap—the newest of the Williams’ Shaving Sticks—is 
vpical of the leadership that the J. B. Williams Company has 
unquestionably maintained for over three generations 
\ “working model” of this new stick will be sent you free. 
Send postal or clip coupon below. 
THE J. B: WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Montreal, Can 


enne 4 
illiams 
Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


of the famous Wil- Doublecap is handsome en ugh to stand beside your finest toilet article 
liams’ Holder Top Its highly polished metal container will not corrode and is good for year 
| Stick and Williams" As one soap-stick after another is used up, get reloads from your dealer 
Shaving Cream with They cost less than the original package. Putting in a Doublecap reload 


No fuss or bother at ail. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 210. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me the. free ‘working model” of 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick as advertised. 


ee 


Address 
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ffi he Joy ot Life 
ls Good Health 


It is easy to keep well and happy if you keep 
the internal system cleansed and whole- 
some. You need fresh air and restful sleep 
—but most particularly you must ensure 
regular habits of the organs of digestion and 
elimination. Asparkling glass of ENO’s each 
morning is the simplest way to achieve this. 





‘FRUIT SALT- 


| DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 

| as a laxative has the pleasant,purifying prop- 
Ii erties of fresh, ripe fruit and is equally 
effective. 


| 

| 

| 

i —_— 
A moderate dose of ENO’s in water assures 
h a mild but efficient laxative action and effect. 
iI ENO’s does not act by overtaxing the 


| muscles of the excretory organs, but brings 
| the waste matter into such a condition that 
natural elimination is unhindered. 
ENO’s has been the regulator of 
health—used by old and young— 
for over fifty years. 


A little ENO’s in a glass of water 
makes a clean tasting, refreshing 
health-drink which not only 
quenches thirst, but is highly bene- 
ficial for indigestion, disorders of the 
liver, sick headache, dizziness, de- 
pression, bad complexion, blood 
impurities, rheumaticconditions, etc. 
At all druggists: “Handy Size,” 75c.; 
“Household Size,” containing twice the 
quantity, $1.25. If, for any reason, you 
cannot obtain ENO’s Fruit, Salt—Deriv- 
ative Compound—locally, send remit- 
tance to the Sales Agents who will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 








Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto—Sydney— Wellington 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 
London, England 






START THE } 
DAY RIGHT § 
WITH ENO'S 


aS 
‘Jive Pa 





The worde ** Fruit for’ qnd ENO, 
a ye sum on the bel, are '0- 
tected by registration in U. SA 
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I wish I had time to! And Cousin 
Gracie wrote me that you certainly 
seemed to be enjoying the concerts.” 

“Yes, I am, Cousin Hattie,” said Bar- 
bara. 

Rita winked. 

It was Rita’s subtle brain that arranged 
the elaborate Saturday and Sunday pro- 


| grams which accounted for her cousin's 


prolonged absences. But it was Bar- 
bara’s good temper and unfailing respect- 
ful obedience that induced the great 
Hughson to unbend and freely offer her 
a long lunch-hour when, on Sundays 
often, on Saturdays sometimes, she ap- 
peared, a little breathless and hurried, at 
Cousin Hattie’s table. Once, when Mrs. 
Archibald was away, he presented her 
with an entire Sunday afternoon, and one 
day when she bought him a rare Guate- 





malan stamp and asked if it would be 


| possible for her to take the hours from 
eleven till lunch-time (a terrible second 


cousin from the South had appeared, un- 
doubtedly on scouting duty for the 
Aunties), he smiled and patted her 
shoulder. 

“Get on with you, Barb’ra, me girl, 
and I'll handle the luncheon,” he said 
cordially. “Be spry with your rooms, 
now, and not a word. Madam’s alone 
for lunch with only Mr. Olly, and they 
can quarrel as well with me as with you 
to help them.” 

So the second cousin brought back a 
delightful picture of Barbara thrilled at 
a morning concert, merry at luncheon, 
and only leaving the matinée a little early 
because of another pressing engagement. 
And the Aunties smiled at each other 
wisely. If their idea of her “classes” 
was a little vague and patterned on a 
few parlor-talks on First Aid once at- 
tended by Aunty Gracie, who had been 
quite advanced in her day, no one in a 
position to do so was likely to enlighten 
them. They forgot the very name of 
Mabel. 


S° it would have been a great shock to 
them, could they have seen Mabel and 
Barbara happily dining together in a small 
restaurant one winter evening. 

“But I don’t see,” said Mabel, ‘who 
waits at dinner, Barb?” 
| “Hughson, of course. They don’t have 
| dinner parties—only luncheons.” 

“But why?” 

“I don’t know. Mrs. Archibald only 
knows women, I think. Anyway, she 
doesn’t entertain—that way. She goes 
out, sometim s. Hughson wishes it were 
oftener. I think Olly’s shy—he wouldn't 
be the host for anything.” 

“What does he do?” 

“My dear, he does nothing. Nothing 
at all!” 

Barbara grew very scornful. 

“She wont let him. Isn’t it ridiculous? 
Her father was in the pork business— 
Wistle’s Bacon—you know? She was 
Miss Wistle. And she wont let him do 
| a thing.” 

“What does he want to do?” 

‘“Anything—he doesn’t care. He drives 
his cars all about and plays golf. But 
he wants te go into business.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, she cries and gets pale and wont 
leat, and says he doesn’t love her and 
| everything; and really, Mabel, it’s pretts 
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hard! He went to school in France, you 
know, and she wanted him to go to Ox- 
ford!” 

“What does she want him to do, then?” 

“She doesn’t care—so long as he doesn’t 
have any business! She says she has 
more money than they can spend, and 
why should he? She doesn’t care whether 
I’m there or not, Mabel, when she talks 
to him.” 

“What does she do?”’ 

“She has massage,” said Barbara, “and 
gives luncheons, and goes to Musical 
Mornings, and has fittings, and goes out 
in the car. She says she always means 
to take up something, but she doesn’t 
see how people get the time!” 

“Good Lord!” said Mabel. 
much money have you got, now?” 

“Five hundred and forty-eight dollars 
and eighty cents,’ Barbara answered, 
beaming. “Isn’t it wonderful, Mabel! 
And I’ve saved nearly forty more. I 
have to go back for Christmas, you see, 
but they’ll take me on again, when I 
come back. I said I had to visit my 
aunts, before they went home to England, 
and I might never see them again!” 

“Barbara Frewe, you are a marvel! 
And will they let you come back, do you 
think?” 

“They'll have to,” said Barbara. “I’m 
of age on the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber! And by April I'll have the thou- 
sand. Emma Toley has that now, but I 
told her about your tea-house, and she 
likes it better than the butler’s. She'll 
wait.” 

“All right. And now 
something,” said Mabel. 
house!” 

“Mabel! 


“How 


I'll tell 


you 


Where?” 


BARBARA blushed pink, and a middle- 
aged gentleman at a table near them 
nudged his wife and sighed. 

“The old subject,” he said. “They all 
look the same when they talk about Him, 
don’t they, my dear?” 

“It’s just out of White Plains—Adeline 
heard of it and went out to look into it 
for us. It’s a wonderful location, she 
says, and it got a good start—two sisters 
had it. One married, and the other 
couldn’t manage. The furniture’s awful, 
she says, and it hasn’t been kept up well, 
and she tried to run a gift-shop too. But 
there’s no other place for a long way 
each side, and there’s a fine view. It’s 
an old farmhouse. Her lease runs out in 
April, and she’s leaving then.” 

“Oh, Mabel!” 

“Uncle Fred’s promised to lend me a 
thousand, with no interest at all—isn’t 
he a wonder? He said he was going to 
leave us a little, and if I want to risk it 
this way— And one of the women on 
Addy’s board was so interested and of- 
fered to put up a thousand more! Aren't 
people kind? She's helped lots of girls, 
she told Addy, and now that women are 


in a position to do things, she likes to | 


help ’em out.” 

“Oh, Mabel, it’s too wonderful! And 
you'll really wait for me? I know I can 
make good—Hughson told me I had a 
real feeling for what was wanted; he toid 
me I could be a butler-waitress any day 
I liked!” 

“You're a real sport, Barb,” said Mabel. 
“You bet. we'll wait for you!” 


“I’ve got the | 
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Teeth Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people meet, you 
see prettier teeth today. 

In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 

Make this free test, if only for 
beauty’s sake. Ten days will show 
you what it means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. Youcan feelit. Much of it clings 
and stays under old-way methods. 


paste. The name is Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations employ it every day. And 
to millions of homes it is bringing a 
new dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acids and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with 
every use gives them 





Soon that film dis- 
colors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 
how teeth lose luster. 

Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, use 8 
and very few escape 


film 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than, enamel. 
combatant 
contains harsh grit. 


manifold effects. 


Thus, without 
harmful grit, Pepso- 
dent is doing what 
grit could never do. 
It has brought a new 


Never 
which 








them. It holds food 

substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 

After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 


~ PAT. OFF. { 
Pepsadén 
REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific fin. combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and protects the teeth without the 
use of harmful grit. Now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
@91 George St., Toronto, Canada 


conception of what 
clean teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test which 
will be a revelation. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film coats disappear. 


What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. You will learn the way 
to benefits you want. Cut out coupon 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 301, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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lorie nt The woman of taste likes Florient, for its warm, 


mystic fragrance has the delicacy she demands. 
lowers of | the Orient Y 


This delicacy is quality, for Florient, like all Colgate 
Perfumes, is blended of rare imported essences. 

Three little vials of perfume, with an interesting 
booklet telling how to choose a perfume to express 
your personality, will be sent you for a two-cent 
stamp to cover postage. 


At your favorite toilet goods counter, $1.00 to $10 09 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. D 199 FULTON STREET 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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“Those young things are planning a 
junket, my dear,” said the middle-aged 
gentleman. “Well, well, let them frisk 
while they can! The hard work comes 
soon enough!” 


UT Barbara was not to wait till May, 
after all. She could not see the 
Aunties at Christmas, for they had come 
down together with influenza, and would 
not hear of her entering the house, or 
even the city, till they should have re- 


| covered. And when she went, in a soft, 
| springlike January, it was to a darkened 


house and a funeral, and Aunty Lou and 
Aunty Gracie had at last broken their 
delicate and unmatched routine of forty 
Dresden years. It was sad, but even their 
leaving the world they had so long de- 
precated was more like a decorous shadow 
of sorrow than sorrow’s vivid self; and 
Barbara’s new importance among the 
cousins and servants as the undoubted 
heiress of the Grove, the interesting ques- 
tion as to who would chaperon her there, 
the hinted advisability of her marrying or 
her traveling or her investing, lifted the 
whole thing into a sort of dainty little 
royal succession. She was young; she 
was healthy; she had her .wonderful 
secret (SO unnecessary, now, »oor Aunt- 
ies!) and it was difficult to be sad for 
very long. 

The Fairy Godmothers were dead— 
long live the Little Princess! 

And then—and then strange, frighten- 
ing rumors grew and grew. Inscrutable 
lawyers gathered in the dining-room; 
papers came otit of black boxes; Cousin 
Clara Dixon journeyed on from Vicks- 
burg. Nobody looked straight at Bar- 
bara, but everyone was particularly kind 
and gentle to her and asked her to visit 
them. 

Mabel Riggs stalked boldly up the 
driveway, demanded her friend, and 
escaped with her to the beautiful bed- 
room where Cally, the faithful, slunk 
about strangely silent among the mahog- 
anies and chintzes. 

“See here, Barb, hasn’t anyone told 
you?” she demanded bluntly. “I think 
it’s a shame. I told Mother I bet you 
didn’t know.” 

“Know what?” said the Little Princess, 
a bit puzzled. 

“That they never made a will,” said 
Mabel. “They're all talking about it in 
the office. There simply isn’t any. Old 
Bullwinkle says they certainly meant you 
to have everything, but he thinks now 
that they thought you’d get it, anyway— 
being practically like a daughter, you see. 
[hat’s what it is to be so refined. They 
didn’t know a darn thing, and they 
wouldn’t ask anybody’s advice.” 

“You mean that the Grove isn’t mine?” 
Barbara asked. 


“XXTOR anything else,” said Mabel. “It 


* seems your great-grandfather cut 
your father out, when he married. And 
any issue! ‘They took you, it seems, to 


| sort of pay that back. And your mother’s 
people were pretty peeved, and agreed, 
| all right, but they’ve never spoken since. 


And now it all goes back to the Dixons 
in Vicksburg. Your aunts would be furi- 
ous, Dr. Bullwinkle says, because they 


| don’t approve of Mr. Dixon. He spends 


ee 


all he can lay his hands on for race- 
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horses. But she told one of the women 
on one of Mother’s committees that you 
could always have a home with them.” 

Barbara drew a long breath. 

“You'll still wait till April, Mabel?” 
she asked. “I’ve got over six hundred 
dollars, now!” 

It was Mabel who cried 

It was all over very quickly. A week’s 
gossip, many kind invitations, a few 
horrified skirmishes with old friends, a 
day’s patronage from Cousin Clara Dixon 
—and then the ordinary, normal human 
indifference. 

Dr. Bullwinkle, by sheer bullying, pro- 
duced a dozen beautiful pieces of furni- 
ture, a chest of linen, a great box of 
prints and engravings, a set of marvelous 
china. The piano, he swore, was Bar- 
bara’s, and all the furnishings of her room. 
For the aquamarines, the sapphire ring, 
the seed pearls, the Valenciennes flounce, 
the Spanish lace shawl, Cally was witness. 

Cousin Helen recalled that the first 
editions of Thackeray and Dickens, the 
shelf of red and gold Punches, the auto- 
graphed Tennyson, were always referred 
to as Barbara’s. It was remarkable what 
memories Dr. Bullwinkle stirred, among 
friends. 

And the first of February found Mabel, 
Barbara and Emma Toley triumphantly 
ready for business in the Mulberry Tree 
Inn! 

“You see, Barb,” Mabel explained, 
“your furniture alone is worth ever so 
much more than a thousand. I figure 
you’ve put in quite as much as either 
of us. Just look at that grandfather 
clock! Why, it makes the hall. And 
that eagle-top glass and those gate-legged 
tables! And that china on the wall! 
No wonder the girls are crazy over us!” 


ABEL, you see, had noted the big 

girls’ school a half-mile away, and 
had judged that with judicious advertising 
and plenty of chocolate cake and mayon- 
naise sandwiches, this educational institu- 
tion could be made to carry them through 
till the motor traffic began, which it did. 
Long before Easter it had become the 
rest-house for visiting parents, and Cally 
was summoned to attend upon them. By 
June it had become the proper thing to 
motor from the ninth hole of the hotel 
links and get toasted muffins, and apricot 
jam and real cream in your tea from the 
three ‘““Mulberries.” One sat at her desk; 
one carved and cooked in plain sight, be- 
fore you; one welcomed and served you. 
All wore bewitching mulberry chintz 
gowns and mob caps and heavy linen 
aprons—but the waitress wore a string of 
tiny seed pearls. 

In July a foursome from a famous 
near-by (if you go by motor) links 
scorched up to the door, and a discon- 
tented, broad-shouldered young man 
dropped into a comfortable, mulberry- 
cushioned wicker chair and asked for 
some tea. And jam—plenty of jam. 

“Will you have—er—red jam, sir?” the 
waitress inquired solicitously, and the 
cashier jumped and stared at her, for she 
spoke with a sudden unusual accent. 

The young man agreed, then stared. 
When she returned with the tray, he 
stared again. 

“Haven't I seen you before?” he asked 
abruptly. 
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Beauty and skin health 
lie in its foamy lather 


OFT, light, luxuriant is the 
S abundant lather of Resinol 
Soap. But better still, its pe- 
culiar Resinol properties give it heal- 
ing and beautifying powers for the 


protection of your skin and all who 
use it regularly. 


This safeguarding process begins with careful 
cleansing. No skin can function properly if it 
is clogged and sluggish. That is why superficial 
washing off is not sufficient. Resinol Soap ac- 
complishes thorough cleansing of the pores so 
gently that it cannot hurt the most delicate skin. 


Although deep cleansing is the first requisite 
for retaining beauty and skin health, many 
soaps fail to accomplish results because they 
stop there. Resinol Soap continues its protec- 
tive work through its Resinol properties by 
making healthy tissues which resist germ de- 
velopment. Your skin may be clean, but are 
you guarding it properly against the countless 
germs that lodge on its surface? Why not 
throw on Resinol Soap the whole responsibility 
for keeping your complexion clear, smooth and 
lovely? 

Buy a cake from your druggist or toilet goods 
dealer today, then persevere in regular treatments 
and watch your skin improve. Dainty trial size cake 
free on request. Dept. 4-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


‘‘The great satisfier and skin beautifier’’ 
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Posed by Doris Kenyonin 
“Sure Fire Flint,” a 
Mastodon Films, Inc. 
Miss 
Kenyon is one of many 
charming women of the 
screen who use and endorse 
Ingram’'s MilkweedCream 
for promoting beauty of 
complexion. 


motion picture 





Face to face with your mirror 
can you rejoice in your complexion? 


AN you be proud of your fair, whole- 
some skin? Can you conscientiously 
say “‘my complexion is fresh and clear?”’ 


You can if you adopt the reguler use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream--you can 
take genuine pride in the glory of a fair 
and radiant complexion, just as thou- 
sands of attractive women have for 
more than 30 years. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more thana cleanser, more than 
a powder base, more than a protection 
for the skin. It has an exclusive thera- 
peutic property that serves to “‘tone-up”’ 

-revitalize—the sluggish tissues of 
the skin. It soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight im perfec - 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin cells. 
No other cream is just like it. 


Go to your drug- 

gist today and pur- 

inEvery chase a jar of 
Jar“ Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream in either the 


There is 
Beauty 








50-cent or $1.00 size. (The doilar jar 
contains three t mes the quantity.) Use 
it faithfully, ac. ording to directions in 
the Health Hint booklet enclosed in the 
carton—gain and retain a complexion 
of which you can honestly be proud. 


Ingram’s Rouge—“ Just to show the 
proper glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge on the cheeks. A safe prepara- 
tion for delicately emphasizing the 
natural color. Offered in thin artistic 
metal vanity-box, with large mirror and 
pad—does not bulge the purse. Five 
perfect shades, subtly perfumed—Light, 
Rose, Medium, Dark or the newest 
popular tint, American Blush—S0 cents. 


Freperick F. IncrAm Co. 
Established 1885 


46 TENTH Sr. Detroit, Micu 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ontario. British residents address 
Sangers, #2A Hampstead Rd., London, N. W.1 
Australian residents address Law, Binns & Co.,, 


Commeree House, Melbourne. New Zealand res 
idents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 33 Ghuznee 
St.. Wellington. Cuban residents address Espino 
& Co., Zulueta 36%, Havana 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Send ten cents today for Ingram’s New Beauty Purse 





Name 
Street 


City State 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 46 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find ten cents. 
New Beauty Purse, containing a liberal sample of Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream, two purse puffs, one generously filled with Ingram’s Face Powder, 
the other with Ingram’s Rouge, and, for the gentleman of the house, a 
sample of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 










Kindly send me Ingram’s 
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“Have you, Mr. Olly?” she asked, and 
smiled. 

He banged on the table. 

“It’s Barbara!” he cried loudly. “So 
that’s the reason you left—to take a job 
here!” 

“That’s why,” she agreed, and smiled 
again. 

He looked at the pearls 

“Doing rather well, I should judge?” 
he suggested. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Olly.” 

“Oh, cut that out, can’t you? I’m not 
Mr. Olly any more, anyway. I’m a work- 
ing girl, Barbara, like you, you know.” 

“What!” she cried delightedly. 


T is a fact that her tone expressed the 

congratulation that you or I would 
throw into our voices, if one of our friends 
should say, “I’ve come into money—I 
don't have to work any more!” 

“Yes, didn’t you hear about it?” he 
said. “Mother's lawyer speculated for 
her. She did some pretty tall plunging 
and bumped the bumps on a Texas oil- 
well. Not everything, of course—they 
got enough out for her from some of 
Dad's old investments she couldn’t touch. 
Abo..t ten thousand a year.- But of 
course she could hardly expect me to play 
much polo on that. She’s abroad. So I 
had to hustle.” 

Barbara saw then that he was not really 
discontented-looking at all; it was only a 
characteristic little frown, a narrowing of 
the eyes. 

“And what do you do, Mr. Ol—Archi- 
bald?” she asked. 


“T sell cars,” he said. “Crazy about 


it! Only thing I knew anything about, 


i friends. 





Selling one now, to those golf 
I do a little racing, too. Read 
about that coast-to-coast record of the 
Franck? I made that.” 

“And how is Hughson 
Sadie?” 

He laughed. ‘You remember ’em, eh, 
don’t you?” he said. “Old Hughson’s 
running a road-house somewhere up the 
river, here. He was sore because he was 
in love with a waitress-lady, and she was 
coming into his business, but she threw 
him down and went off with some woman 
where she was working. Hughson said 
he'd have the law on the woman if he 
could find her—specially after you left us, 
Barbara. He hunted high and low for 
you. Traced you by a reference to some 
house on Madison Avenue, and then he 
couldn’t get any farther. I must tell 
him where you are, when I go by there 
next.” 

“Oh—don't!” cried 
mustn't, really!” 

Something struck him. Her voice, per- 
haps, for it had changed suddenly. Her 
eyes, perhaps, for they were laughing at 
him. Certainly not her cap nor the tray 
in her hands nor her quick obedience to 
the manager's call. But was the manager 
girl laughing, too? 

“Tl look in again,” he said, baffled. 
“Want all the trade you can get, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Indeed we do, Mr. Ol—Archibald!” 
said Barbara. 


you see. 


and—and 


Barbara. “You 


H® brought them teas and luncheons 
and dinners. He brought them picnic 
orders and motor baskets and even break- 
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He very 
soon found out all about Barbara, for he 
saw her fall into the enthusiastic arms of 
a girl named Rita Somebody, to whose 
fiancé, a rising young surgeon, he had 


fast-parties, after late dances. 


recently sold a very attractive little 
coupé. 

And when he found out, he became 
temporarily speechless with admiration. 

“It’s just like Hughson said,” he told 
her solemnly; “if it’s in you, it must out! 
Old Hughson used to feel sorry for me, 
you know, Barbara.” (He could hardly 
be expected to begin Miss Frew-ing her! ) 

“ ‘Vou see, sir,’ he said to me once, ‘at 
home’—he said ‘at ’ome’—‘it’s a bit dif- 
ferent, if I may say so. A _ wealthy 
young gentleman there seems more busy, 
when not engaged. But here the time ap- 
pears to ‘ang more ’eavy.’ 

“Now, look at you! Why, the Mul- 
berry fits you just like—like a pea in a 
pod!” 


Y/ Seren Cousin Helen thought so 
is not certain. “I went out there 
with Hattie Spelman,” she reported. 
“They are certainly earning a great deal 
of money—for three young women. And 
are treated with the greatest respect, I 
must say. But I doubt if Cousin Lou and 
Cousin Gracie could have borne it. It 
seemed so odd to see the old things there. 
They have all that Crown Derbyshire on 
the wall. 

“But the thing I can’t quite under- 
stand— One is that Riggs girl Barbara 
was so fond of. She was a clerk in an 
office here. But the other, my dear, was 
a—a housemaid. In service! And she 
seems to call them by their first names. 
I certainly heard her. There is no doubt 
that things have changed, my dear, if 








these three girls are to be treated the 


same!” 

Not that Olly treated them the same— 
far from it. It was to Barbara that he 
mentioned his idea of adding a garage to 
the Mulberry Inn, equipping and conduct- 
ing it. 

“It’s the one thing you need, now,” he 
said. “I can keep up my agency just the 
same, you know. Only I’d want to go 
into partnership. I want to be in on the 
whole thing.” 

“I don’t see why not,” said Barbara, 
nodding thoughtfully. “I think it would 
be great, Olly. Ill speak to Mabel— 
she knows all about the papers; she got 
ours drawn up.” 

“IT want a regular contract,” he said, 
standing closer to her. They were in- 
specting the site he had proposed, to- 
gether. 

“T don’t want you to walk out on me 
as you did on Hughson,’ he reminded 
her gently. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t,” she said, and 
laughed. “It says ‘terminated at the 
pleasure of the contracting parties,’ you 
know—something like that.” 


“Then it wouldn’t ever be terminated, 
“Ours } 


Barbara,” said Olly quickly. 
would be one of the till-death-do-us-part 
kind of contract,—could you sign up for 
that?” 

“Y-yes, Olly—I'd sign up for that,” 
she answered, without even a pause. 

And at such a point, housemaids, book- 





keepers and Frewes of the Grove do just | 


the same thing! 
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Ugly ragged cuticle 


will mar the loveliest hands 


THE WAY THESE SALONS 
REMOVE IT 
HERE are no more expert mani- 
curists than those who preside over 
the excellent and fastidiously equipped 
Terminal Shops and Beauty Salons in 
New York. Their subtle 
skill transforms even neg- | 
lected nails to lovely gleam- 
ing things, with that 
smooth unbroken rim 
around the base of the 
nail that is the envy of 
everyone. 
How do they do it? 


A manicure at these 
salons 

Trim white-clad girls give | s™oomed 
hundreds of manicures 
each day in the luxurious 
Terminal Shops and Salons 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 
the Knickerbocker—in this 
deft way:—First the nails — — 
are shaped with long swift 

strokes of their files—then they are 
smoothed with the emery board. Then 
comes the care of the all-important 
cuticle. Each girl has her own special 


rely on 





You can learnto giveyoursels a lovely manicure 


At the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, 

A the wipes the surplus cuticle 
Terminal Shops and 
Beauty Salons 
say— 


“Cutex is the best thing 
we know of for giving 
that rim of unbroken 
cuticle essential to well 
hands. It 
softens and shapes the 
cuticle and it is the safest 
way to remove any par- 
ticles of dead skin. We 


bleaching the nails and 
giving flawless nail tips.” 


knack in making the nail rim lovely. 
But on each table there is the little 
bottle of Cutex Cuticle Remover that is 
her chief aid, 
With an orange stick wrapped in 
cotton and wet with Cutex, the girl 
softens and loosens the 
— dead cuticle and ragged 
shreds by working around 
the base of each nail. Then 
she rinses your fingers and 


away leaving the nails 
smoothly framed in a lovely 
rim of the soft skin. 

A touch beneath the nail 
tips with the wet orange 
stick bleaches them and 
leaves them stainless. 

Then to bring out the 
full beauty of the smooth 
rim, the shapely nails and 
snow-white tips, the girl 
gives the nails a bewitch- 
ing rose tint lustre. 

Learn to give yourself 

this lovely manicure 
Many women have learned how to keep 
their own nails as exquisitely beauti- 
ful with Cutex. You can get all the 
Cutex preparations for only 35 


too, for 


35c each. 
Or there are charming sets in different 
sizes, at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 
At drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and chemist 
shops in England. 


Introductory Set—Now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set contain- 
ing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


in Canada, Dept. R10, 200 








Name 


Street _ 
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(or P.O. box) _ 


NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. R 10 
114 West 17th Street, New York 

I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing 
enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Depart- 
ment will help you solve the problem of your child's 
future training—see pages 7-12 


Oe 
BUNION 

can be relieved 

and reduced 


. c 
There’s no need to suffer the torture of 
tender, aching bunions and enlarged toz 
joints or the annoyance of bulging, un- 
ightly shoes Nearly 100,000 bunion 
sufferers get relief from this pain and deformity 
every year through the use of Br Scholl's Bunion 
Reducer 

This device is a specially moulded shield of soft 
flexibie, antiseptic rubber. It removes the pressure 
on the bunion, gives immediate relief, “ides the 
enlarged joint by filling in the hollow space and re- 
luces the enlargement hen worn under the 
stocking it is not visible and will notshiftoutof place 

Dr. Scholl's Bunion Reducer is made in all sizes 
and is sold by shoe and drug storeseverywhere at 
The each There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 
Appliance or remedy for every foot trouble 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their Care” 
ind a sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for corns. 
Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 710, 23 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 











Standardization 


of our purchases, our blending processes and our 
manufacture on a huge scale make it possible for us 
to offer you this cigar of standardized uniformity 
and distinctive value that is unique in the industry. 











ED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited quantity fully guaranteed stand- 
ard make typewriters. Five Days Free 
Trial. Lowest prices ever offered. Eas: 
monthly payments.Send today . or FRE 
booklet of ValuableTypewriter Informa- 
tion and Special Sale Bulletin. 
F cg ts! TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 

351-360 E. Ave., Chicago, il. 







Be 











treating sprains 


It is important that the blood should 
be kept circulating freely through the 
injured part — otherwise it may be left 
permanently stiff and lame. 

Apply Sloan’s generously. No rub- 
bing is necessary. It sends an increased 
blood supply straight to the spot. The 
throbbing ache is relieved, the swelling 
and inflammation reduced. Geta bottle 
of Sloan’s today and haveit on hand—35 
cents at all druggists 


a kills 
Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 
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THE GOLDEN 





ashamed, never dreaming that what 
pained her was not their invasion of her 
innocence, but the poverty of their attire. 

She paused under the great tree at the 
corner of Broadway and Wall. To the 
south was Bowling Green, then the Bat- 


| tery, and then the sail-flecked Bay. But 


she had had enough of water, and she 
turned north under the trees along the 
filthy pavement where the swine wallowed 
and the cows browsed or meditated their 
cuds. Off to the west she caught glimpses 
through the leafless gardens of a wide 
river that she supposed to be the Hudson. 


JPOREIGNERS said that there was not 
a handsomer street in the world than 
Broadway. It was paved with cobbles now, 
from Bowling Green to Murray Street, 
anc Betty in her progress soon came to 
the new brick sidewalks that ran clear 
to the Park. A year ago they had even 
begun to number the houses, there were 
so many of them! And it was only 
eleven years «ince the British had marched 
out, .eaving only ten thousand forlorn 
souls in a region of ashes and ruins! 

Now the streets were athrony with 
splendor. Liveried coachmen went by, 
lording it over the phaétons and the open 
chairs the poor rode in. 

The wide hoops of the ladies crowded 


| her immodestly narrow skirts toward the 


gutter. Gentlemen in three-cornered hats 
perched on snowy wigs with long be- 


| ribboned queues, strode by like marquises, 


and probably were, for the city was 
swarming with foreign nobility. Many of 
them carried on their arms baskets filled 
with their purchases from the markets— 


| but they carried them grandly. 


Mixed with the gorgeous gentlemen in 
blue silk coats and yellow silk breeches 
were the new republicans, the Jacobins in 
the new fashion of long pantaloons, and 
short wigs and no powder. 

Trying not to stare and gape like a 
yokel at the grandeurs she beheld, Betty 
followed the sidewalk out past the new 
home Mr. John Jacob Astor had just 
finished near the Park. 

She sauntered on further into Great 
George Street, which they now included 
as part of Broadway. It was unpaved 
and hilly from here out. She climbed to 
Catherine Street and looked down upon 
the Collect, the Fresh-water Pond where 
half-frozen men and women were fishing, 
and children setting little ships afloat. 
Before long Mr. Fulton would be run- 
ning a toy steamboat there. Beyond 
were wide, ugly marshes, and still beyond, 
the Lispenard meadows, and groves and 
homesteads, 

Off there in the distance lay the beau- 
tiful houses of Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, two lawyers and politicians 
alternately rivals and colleagues. No pull 
of Fate yet hinted that Buic’s and Betty’s 
lives would be united in the dim future. 
She was a wandering wanton. He had 
been already a soldier, a Senator, an At- 
torney-general, a Supreme Court judge, 
and he would soon be tied with Jefferson 
in the vote for President. 
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mice, 
L A D D E R (Continued from 


page 61) 








Just now he was mourning the recent | 
death of his wife, who died of cancer | 


in spite of all his efforts to find a cure 
for her or even relief for pain. If she 
had not died, he might have had a very 
different fame, for he had adored her. 

Broadway ran on and on, uphill and 
down for two miles more, but Betty 
turned back into the crowds, taking with 
her no premonition of her destined splen- 
dors. How it would have quickened her 
leaden heart to know that the future held 
in store for her more wealth than Broad- 
way could boast. All the lands and houses 
along that street had been assessed at less 
than a hundred thousand dollars the year 
before; and one day she would own thirty 
times as much. 

But now the only land she possessed 
was the dust upon her, the dust so thick 
in her throat that she went to one of the 
pumps in the middle of the street and 
pushed through the slops about it to get 
herself a drink. She tried to drive away 
a fat swilling hog, but a neat and gallant 
Frenchman seized the pump-handle from 
her delicate fingers. He was a handsome 
fellow of some thirty years, and he spoke 
in a voice that reminded her of Pierre. 
He said as he handed her the cup he had 
filled for her: 

“Pairmeet me, Ceetizeness, yes?” 

“Thank you very beaucoup, m’sier!” 

“Non, no, please; not monsieur, but 
citoyen, Ceetizen Genét.” 

“Are you Citizen Genét?” Betty gasped. 

“Yes, I am it,” he smiled, and touch- 
ing his hat, walked away. 

He was a bridegroom of but a week’s 
duration, and his courtesy to Betty was 
pure philanthropy. Perhaps he under- 
stood her lonely humility, for he too had 
been brought low. 


S° that gracious gentleman was the 
archfiend who had torn the new re- 
public almost to pieces, when he came as 
minister from the still newer republic of 
France, with his liberty caps, his heroic 
diatribes against patricians, and his new 
fashion of calling people “Citizen” and 
“Citizeness!” 

His evil fame had even reached Provi- 
dence, for he had almost brought on a 
civil war, splitting the country into two 
camps of ferocious enemies. Had not ten 
thousand people paraded the streets of 
Philadelphia threatening to drag “the 
British tyrant Washington” from his 
house and set up a new president because 
he refused to permit Genét to raise troops 
for a war on England? 
styles been changed, till the wearing of 








Had not all the | 


knee breeches and powdered wigs was | 
held to be a crime against liberty, equal- | 


ity and fraternity? But when Genét de- 
fied Washington, he achieved sacrilege. 
and the Americans gradually turned 


against him. Then his party in France, | 


after swallowing the monarchy, was itself 
swallowed by the Jacobins of the Moun- 
tain, and the Citizen became a mere 
citizen afraid to go home. 

Still, he had found solace in the arms 


of love, and only a week or so ago he ' 
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DEPARTMENT organization of 210 
trained employes is necessary to handle 
the 7,000 pieces received and the 8,500 
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pieces sent by mail every day by the Continental 


and Commercial Banks. 


These 15,500 envelopes average five enclo- 


sures each. The amounts received for credit 


reach 25 


million dollars a day. 


Like daily grist for the mill of business is this 
flow of checks, notes, drafts and other banking 
paper to and from all parts of the United States 


—through our Mail Department. 


This is only one of many ways we are con- 


tributing to the performance of American busi- 


ness,—local, national and international. 








The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 





*An extra 


of service” 


measure 





= 


Resources more than 
$500,000,000 
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Six Fracrances: Rose, 
Violet, Pine, Lotus, 
Wistaria, Sandalwood, 


Just a wisp 

of incense 

— bewitching 
and alluring 


TINY wise of incense, curling 
from a burner in your home to- 
night, can bring to you all the 
mystery, the beauty and the lure of 
Eastern Romance. 


A fn 





But be sure that it is Vantine’s Temple 
Incense that you burn, for Vantine’s 
is the true incense of the East, subtle, 
fragrant and alluring. 


—_—— 
= 2 


Temple Incense 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave.. New York 








And whether you burn incense in 
cone or powder, we are sure that you 
will like the latest Vantine “good 
luck” burnet=“Happy Joss,” the Ori- 
ental God of Laughter and Content- 


ment. 


Trust in théBastern belief that trouble 
and sorrow are wafted away in the 
incense offered to “Happy Joss.” 


VantTine’s Temple In- 
ae = sold — druggists, 
gift shops an 
departments a 
stores. It 
comes in pow- 
der and cone 
in 25c, 0c and 
75¢ packages. 


Burn Incense to 
“Happy Joss” 

















Time to 
discard your 
straw hat and 
summer 





Avoid the Chill de 
Save the Pill 
Wear KNIT Underwear 


HERE’S a fabric and style that’s 
exactly right and a weight that’s 
best suited for the protection and 
comfort of every member of vour 
family this fall and winter. 
Send forinteresting booklet ‘‘27 Reasons Why’’. It gives much 


underwear information that everyone should have. Address: | 
Roy A. Cheney, Secretary, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


CWEAF 





EB.GUTTERSSON: 








ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 per cent of the outnut of Knit Underwear in the United States 









Ww direct imvorters of perfectly cut, sparkling, brit! 

We are dire genuine diamonds, whlch we — "offer at only 
$197.00 per carat from carat to 2 cara The former 

price was $325.00 per carat. You Save a 40 PER CENT. 


30 DAYS FREE Baca 


Sen can send cash with order, or we will send bed 
= zoress othe -* e for nds for les before 
licate t iamonds for less than 
up return 7 your money. Guarantee Certificate 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EY hould know the exact weight uality of any diamond 
you be uy. Our catalog tells you, and ot bet a large jewelry 
gore ww $i"Ses home. Yo = 2 < = on s when you buy 


000.00 back 
ESTO 
1879 
Now Vouk 





172 Nassau St. ee a 700, 















Protect your complexion! Use only a 
safe powder. Lablache is safe— used 
and praised for over 60 years. Softly 
clinging— invisible. 
It is delightfully 
delicate and 
dainty. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES # 


They mer t be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 












or Cream. “4 
of druggists or by 
mail nd 0c for 
@ sample box. 

BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumere, Dept. $ 


125 Kingston St., Besten, Mass, 











| multitudinous 
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had married Miss Clinton, the daughter 
of the Governor of New York; and now 
he was an out-and-out American. 

But Genét’s influence on the styles did 
not end with his own vogue. The good 
old times were going fast, and Betty won- 
dered if she had not been born too late 
to live beautifully. Even the women, like 
the men, were beginning to cover their 
limbs with the long loose horrors called 
“trousers.” Which reminded Betty that 
she ought to be wearing them. 

She drifted to the everlastingly fascinat- 
ing art-gallery of the shop windows. 
Pearl Street was one long torture, and 
she reveled in it like a starved hermit in 
a cave, seeing visions of paradise. 

The very names of the fabrics were 
forbidden music. She had a woman’s in- 
tuitive scholarship in textures and models. 
She did not need to read the cards de- 
scribing the visible luxuries just off the 
ships: cambrics, and long lawns, wide 
linens, velure and Barathée, changeable 
and plain mantuas, thread lace, thread of 
Rennes, Kerseymeres, Scotch threads and 
britannias, figured and stiffened satins, 
silk mercery, and colored Barcelona hand- 
kerchiefs, silk gloves, silk stockings and 
red-rosetted shoes of celestial blue satin, 
and silk and oilskin umbrellas, enameled 
watches, perfumed hair-powders and per- 
fumed pomatum, shalloons, durants, dor- 
setseens, and moreens, taboreens, rattinets 
—what not, and why not? 

She went back to her hotel and flung 
herself on her bed in a fever of longing. 
If anything could be better devised for 
driving people to desperate acts for the 
sake of companionship and distinction 
than a barren hotel room in a strange 
city, it is not on record. How could 
Betty gain prestige except by following 
the path her mother had trodden, only 
with a more careful choice among the 
fellowships awaiting a 
pretty woman? 


FTER tea at the tavern, where she 

had given her name as Miss Capet of 
Newport, she went out alone into the 
dark streets, lighted only from the win- 
dows of the houses and by occasional oil 
lamps. She found her way to the town’s 
one theater. Unattended women were 
not numerous but not unknown, and she 
had her first glimpse of that immoral 
world, the drama, which the preachers in 
town were trying to drive out of its sole 


refuge in New York. Actresses, Betty 
had heard, earned great fortunes and 
sometimes married titles. But she had 


no gift of mimicry, not a jot of the 
dramatic sense, and she felt that this 
avenue was utterly closed to her. She 
could not sing or teach. 

She stole back to her room, and in a 
cell as bleak as a nun’s, fell on her knees 
and prayed—prayed!—but not for sub- 
missiveness and patience until a heavenly 
reward should be vouchsafed. She prayed 
for pride and material glory on the earth 
and at once. She wept too, but not for 
benefactions omitted, nor for sins that 
she had done. She wept for the sins 
she did not know how to commit prof- 
itably. 

She fell asleep when the passionate 
tears glued her eyelids together, and she 
woke in a cold mood of unimpassioned 
intelligence. Remembering the words of 
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Captain Delacroix, “When you come to 
your senses, come to me,” she rose grimly, 
made herself look her best, and after 
breakfast, inquired of her landlord the 
shortest way to the Bull’s Head Tavern. 

Fearing that he was about to lose a 
guest, he sent her in the wrong direction. 
There were four hundred and eighty-four 
taverns in New York that year, but 
Betty found the one she sought. And 
just in time. 


Chapter Nine 


BETTY’s search for Captain Delacroix 

led her far up town, out along the 
Bowery Road to a district that reminded 
her of Providence, for a cluster of 
slaughterhouses scented the air and wrung 
the delicate scrolls of her nostrils with 
a familiar distress. 

Betty wondered why the Captain 
should lodge so far from the waterfront 
in this haunt of cattle-drovers and cattle- 
murderers. But it was also the haunt of 
the horse gentry, the rat-baiters and cock- 
fighters, and the Captain was a keen 
sportsman. 

Slipping into the women’s waiting-room 
of the Bull’s Head, Betty beckoned to a 
fat old waitress, who went to find news of 
Captain Delacroix. She brought back 
word that he had gone to the Fly Market 
to buy a seagoing cow of Mr. Henry 
Astor, but he ought to be right back. 

She was interested in Betty, but failing 
to learn anything either by open cross- 
examination or artful traps, she talked 
about herself and the great people here- 
abouts. Why, she could remember the 
day when President Washington stopped 
right here at this very door of this very 
Bull’s Head for a mug of Bowery ale— 
and wouldn’t Miss like one for herself 
while she waited—no? Well, yes, the 
General stopped his horse in front of the 
tavern while he waited for the British 
to pull their flag down and get out of 
town. Somebody had greased the flag- 
pole, and there was a long wait, but 
General Washington waited, and praised 
the ale, too. 

She and her father had been so happy 
when that grand man rode into New York 
after so many years! She and her father 
were patriots, of course, but they had to 
let on that they were Tories. ... . But 
there was the Captain now! ‘Captain, 
if you please, here’s the sweetest young 
lady ever I laid eyes on, waiting here for 
to see you.” 

She bustled out, and Betty turned her 
head with a shy readiness to be rebuffed 
as too late. But the Captain had been 
mourning her more than he would admit, 
more than he knew. It was dull sailing 
across the ocean for forty or fifty- days 
with nobody to talk to but sailors, and 
he had been dreaming of decorating his 
old boat with the charming Betty. 

He wanted to shout with joy at her 
sudden return to his eyes, but he was 
afraid to give her the advantage of that 
knowledge. So he frowned and drank 
her in as he would drain a glass of wine, 
staring at her, savoring her bouquet, and 
then, as it were, tossing her off into his 
heart. 

She did not need to act confusion, for 
he threw her wits awry as he stepped 
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forward and caught her up from her chair 
into his arms, lifted her till her feet 
dangled above the floor, and crushed her 
till she gasped: 

“And now you've broken the. only pair 
of stays I have on earth.” 

“T’ll buy you a dozen pairs to have 
by you as I break ’em on the voyage.”’ 

“The voyage?” 

“The voyage! What else have you 
come to talk about but the voyage?” 

“Oh, I could never take so long a voy- 
age.” 

“And what or who’s to prevent but 
yourself?” 

“Oh, but I have—”’ 

“Nothing to wear?” 

“Only what I have on and a few old 
rags at the tavern. But I wasn’t going 
to say that.” 

“There are shops enough in town.” 

“Oh, Lord, there are much too many, 
but the prices here are out of all reach 
of what few shillings I have left.” 

“What a pilot you’d make! You 
brought that heavy old lumber barge into 
the slip as handsomely as could be.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Well, I understand you. And I like 
you no less for maneuvering so cleverly. 
You’d have made a great figure at the 
French Court if they hadn’t destroyed 
the court. But there’s always a future 
for a pretty girl with a cunning brain. 
Would you have dinner here with me, 
or would you make your foray on the 
shops before you eat?” 

“My foray on the shops? Haven't I 
just told you that I am a pauper?” 

“And haven't I just told you that I 
am going to buy you everything you 
want, and damn the price?” 

“Oh, Captain!” And she came as near 
to swooning as ever in her life. 


ND so their treaty was made, and like 
most treaties, had little or nothing to 


| say of the all-important principles in- 
| volved. 
| windows of Pearl Street, 


She went back along the shop 
but not now as 
the outcast peering in and slinking by. 
She peered in only to make sure of what 
she wanted and then hurried through the 
door to handle and muse upon the fabrics. 

When she had to allude to the big 
man who stood back and let her hungry 
soul expand, without thought of expense, 
“my husband.” 
And that was all the ceremonial there 
was. The shopkeepers took her word for 
their relationship, and took his cash for 
their own satisfaction. 

While she was prolonging the sweet 
anguishes of decision in one of the shops, 
Captain Delacroix hailed a hackney coach 
loitering along the street, and kept it for 
Betty’s service. Being a man of the sea 
and the wind, he was used to long calms, 
and he did not fume at Betty’s delays. 
At last the coach was so laden with her 
purchases that when she had exhausted 
her courage and the daylight, she and 
Delacroix were almost lost to view be- 
neath the bundles. 

She returned to her hotel in state, and 
if she had any qualms of conscience, they 


| were stifled instantly by the sight of 


Lavinia Ballou beating out a broom on 
the steps of a home where she had evi- 
dently taken service. 

Lavinia gazed at Betty's cavalier and 
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her trousseau as if she were bewitched. 
Triumph bred no forgiveness in Betty’s 
heart for the foiled assassin of her repu- 
tation. She muttered: 

“If only we could have run over that 

at, my day would have been heaven.” 

Captain Delacroix left her at the King’s 
Little Tavern as if he had escorted Marie 
Antoinette home. She was so rosy with 
ecstasy in her new wealth that he felt 
sid for her because of the inevitable 
brevity of all joy and all joyous beauty. 

“I onder what I am leading you to, 
my girl!” he sighed. 

Betty could think only of what he was 
leading her away from. Anything was 
oetter than that, and whatever it was to 
oe, its preface was beautiful clothes and 
a voyage to another world. And so she 
answered his solemn query with a chirp: 

“To paradise, I expect.” 

“T wonder. The sea itself is dangerous 
in winter. The British and the French 
privateers are both on the hunt for 
American vessels. Not long ago the Brit- 
ish captured an American ship and flogged 
the captain on his own deck for his im- 
pudence. I’d not like that.” 

“Td kill them if they hurt you!” said 
Betty, who did not believe in flogging. 
fle smiled sadly at her pledge of pro- 
tection, but he wen’ on with the cata:ogue 
af perils: 

“Even if we get to France without 
being sunk by a storm or a round shot, 
you may not be allowed to land. Amer- 
icans are hated there now, because the 
French say that Americans betrayed 
them after they rescued America from 
destruction. And there’s another danger: 
my wife does not often come to port to 
meet me, but she might this time. And 
she—well, you’d better pray for 2 pri- 
vateer to get you first.” 

“I’m not afraid of women!” Betty 
laughed. 

But he knew the hazards, and he per- 
sisted: 

“I wonder if it’s wise to take the 
chance?” 

She answered with all the intrepidity 
of her soul: 

“It’s always wise to take a chance—if 
you're lucky enough to get a chance to 
take.” 


Chapter Ten 


EING a lady of wealth, Betty rode in 

a hackney coach to the wharf at the 
foot of Gouverneur’s Lane. She was 
taken out to the ship in a rowboat, and 
the ripples kept reaching for her, but they 
could not drag her back. She came 
aboard with the mail. It was a mon- 
strous ship of nearly two hundred tons’ 
burden. There was only one bigger ship 
in harbor. 

She watched her trunk come over the 
side, and it was new, and she felt like 
a queen. She had a stateroom of her 
own, too. She was so happy arranging 
her things in graceful security that before 
she had her trunk cleared, she heard the 
anchor chains screaming. Her little 
world began to sway, the trinkets to siide 
about, the things she had hung up to 
swing as if in a wind. The floor beneath 
ner eddied, and she reeled in a drunken 
insteadiness. 
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' She scurried aloft to bid America good- 


by. It grieved her as the little group of 
wooden buildings at New York’s tip, and 
the gardens, and the high steeples of 
Trinity, and St. George’s, and the new 
Dutch Church slowly dwindled and re- 
tired into mist. 

Then the green hills on either side of 
the Bay retreated with. their hamlets and 
spires, their groves, the coves and hills. 
Little islands fell back too. The hills 
grew together again about the loitering 
ship at the Narrows, then opened wide 
the doors and released her to the sea. 
Now it was time to drop the pilot into 
the pilot-boat that lurked between Staten 
Island and Sandy Hook, and he and his 
boat slipped back into nowhere. 

The Captain had no time to spend with 
her yet, for getting out of the Bay meant 
passing the Customs, the Quarantine, the 
shoals and the whimsical currents and the 
throng of other ships at anchor or on 
their various tacks. It meant the proper 
stowing of the cargo and breaking in the 
new crew according to the gentle methods 
of the time. The Captain was the little 
god and father of the ship, and he did 
not spoil his children by sparing the rod, 
or the fist. 


EN a negro steward fetching him a 
cup of coffee stumbled over a coil of 





rope, tossed the cup and contents over- 
| board and presented the Captain with an 
| empty saucer held out in a shuddering 
| black hand, Captain Delacroix knocked 
him down, of course. When the fool got 
up, the Captain knocked him down again, 
set his foot on the fellow’s neck and 
stamped on it three times. When the 
steward, kneeling, begged for mercy, the 
Captain kicked him down the sloping 
deck. 

A passenger whom Betty came to 
know as Quentin Haddington, of Dal- 
keith, stood at her elbow during this 
scene and commented: 

“A trifle brutal, but somewhat na- 
tional.” 

Betty, feeling that her nation was being 


=/ insulted, answered: 
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“The Captain is only half American; 
the other half is French.” 

“Indeed!” quoth Haddington. “Then 
we may soon expect to see a guillotine 
set up on deck to encourage us others.” 

Betty sniffed at this, but she was sorry 
for the steward and she hoped the Cap- 
tain did not treat. his women the way 
he treated his sailors. She had known 
what it was to be knocked and kicked 
about, and she did not like it. In spite 
of all the proverbs, she did not like it. 

Gradually the waves grew longer, 
larger and of a more profound voice; the 
wind took on an oceanic purity, and a 
strength in gentleness; the sky deepened; 
the world enlarged; and the sea swallowed 
the earth. The lighthouse on the long 
sickle-tip of Sandy Hook was ahead, was 
abeam, was astern, was a little finger 
stuck up in the waters, was no more. 
Everywhere was ocean and heaven, the 
heaven a mob of clouds, gathering to 
some ominous meeting-place; the waves 
anxious and tumultuous, a vast populace 
throbbing with an irresistible emotion. 

Watching the big Captain and seeing 
him watch the sky, Betty realized sud- 
denly that he, for all his power and 
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authority, was only a tiny creature in a 
tiny shallop on an awful ocean with a 
number of other midges dependent on 
his skill in besting the universe. 

She wished herself again in Providence, 
in the old shack where her mother lived, 
or in the dingy refuge of Mother Bal- 
lou. She wished she were in a church 
somewhere, a church of stone in the 
shelter of a hill where the winds and 
waters could not reach it. She wished 
she had been a better girl. She wished 
she could run back across those lengthen- 
ing waters to the safety of New York 
built on the firm rock. She wished it 
were not too late to be a good girl now. 

What if she told the Captain that she 
could not go on with her wicked plan? 
He would laugh at her, no doubt, and 
call her virtue cowardice. And he would 
take away from her her pretty clothes. 
The very gown she wore must be sac- 
rificed first, and the hat and the silk 
stockings, and the pretty shoes with the 
bright buckles and all the gewgaws she 
had spread out in her cabin. The mere 
thought put a stitch in her heart, wrung 
from her a gasp of pain. 

She could not pay her fare across. 
Even if she gave up her tréasures, she 
could not work her passage as a man 
might do. No, she was committed to 
her fate, to the sea, the storm, the Cap- 
tain, and to whatsoever future awaited 
her in stormy France. 

She would be as good as she could 
try to save money so that she could 
afford to be really good hereafter. This 
thought comforted her, and she said to 
Fate and the Captain: “What becomes 
of me on this voyage is your business, 
not mine. After the voyage—” 

Well, the end of the voyage was on 
the other side of the horizon; and the 
horizon, like tomorrow, kept always just 
a little ahead. 

The Captain gave her hardly more than 
a nod all day. He would not come be- 
low for any of the meals, but his battered 
steward had a place for Betty at the Cap- 
tain’s table, and told her to ask for any 
wine she wanted—not excepting cham- 
pagne. He whispered this last, for cham- 
pagne was not given to the other pas- 
sengers, though they had any other liquor 
they asked for, and the popping of corks 
was like a distant battle. 


NEXT to Betty sat Mr. Haddington. 
He complained of the extravagance 
of food and the number of meals—four a 
day: breakfast at eight, luncheon at 
twelve, dinner at four, and tea at eight. 
He called it “abominable sensual grat- 
ification.” 

Of the hundred passengers aboard there 
were seventy wretches in the steerage, and 
thirty in the cabin. Eight of the cabin 
passengers were women. And all of them 
by somé instinct avoided Betty. But 
Betty was used to the disdain of women, 
and she rather welcomed it now. She 
much preferred the company of men, 
and took the scorn of women as a tribute 
of fear. 

All that day and all that night the Cap- 
tain did not come below at all. There 
was business enough above for him. He 
kept all the watches of the sailors on 
the run up and down the decks, and up 
and down the masts. 
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There was thunder and lightning, and 
there were buffets of rain that came dewn 
like breaking waves upon the broken sea. 
But Betty gone through a baptism 
of storm in the little sloop, the Swift-, 
sure, with her Captain as a passenger. | 
Now her Captain was the Captain, and | 
she lay in her berth and sang softly like | 
a mermaid adrift, until she fell asleep. | 


THE first morning out showed her a 
world of water and sky, a bottle-green 
sea frothing everywhere with the suds of 
the beaten waves. For all their frenzy, 
they seemed to plead for respite, flinging 
up white hands of appeal, then bowing ' 
their shoulders and running from the. 
yelling flagellation of the merciless wind. 

When the Captain spoke to the sailors | 
in his voice of thunder, they were more 
afraid of him than of sea or wind, for 
they leaped to their posts, dived into 
the very waves, monkeyed up the masts, 
sidled out on the yards and fought the 
canvas though it struggled like roped 
pythons. 

The Captain’s eyes were wild with lack 
of sleep, and when he glanced at Betty, 
he was almost too weary to feel her 
beauty. At last she defied the stewards 
and the sailors and the C‘aptain’s own 
fierce gesticulation, and gripping at what- 
soever handholds she could find, made her 
way along the deck to where he stood. 

He watched her fighting toward him, 
and let her make her fight just to see 
what mettle she had and how much of 
it. At length she reached an open space 
with nothing to cling to, and the waves 
swept it. 

He thought this would have stopped | 
her, but it did not. She fell back before , 
a torrent of water that drenched her, but 
when it passed, she must pierce a gust 
of wind that threatened to tear her 
clothes from her, and so pressed them 
against her that she came toward the Cap- 
tain as good as naked in her striding 
sculpture, with all her draperies swept 
back of her in a torment of wrinkles. 

There was a grandeur about her that 
stirred him. He was transfixed a moment; 
then, as he saw a comber pour over the | 
side like a rush of pirates to seize and 
carry her away, he leaped to save her, 
caught her in his arms and held her | 
while the flood raced with them toward 
the waiting sea. 

Luck swept them against a backstay | 
that went up to the leaning mast, and 
with his free arm hooked about that, he 
clung till the water was gone and the | 
ship tilted the other way and almost 
flung them into the opposite depths. 

He hauled her with him to the safety | 
of his post and hugged her tight while | 
he cursed her for the imbecile she was. 
Only, he called it in the French fashion 
“ambayseel,” and that made it gentler. 
When she laughed with a desperate joy, 
he kissed her full and fair on her salty 
mouth, and she made no pretense of 
maidenly alarm, She gave him a siren’s 
kiss of equal courage, and all the im- 
mortal challenge of grace to power. 

None of the passengers had dared to 
be abroad to see this courtship of two 
eagles defiant of the storm. None of the | 
sailors dared to seem to w'tness it. But 
thereafter, the Captain mace no secret of 
his alliance with Miss Cajet. And the 
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‘Mary, I Owe It 
All to You” 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 
“‘T am glad to give you this opportu- 
nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 


“*You may not know it, but I’ve been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll go far. I wish we had more men 
like you. 

“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I. C. S. coupon!” 


How about you? Are you always going to work for 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
way? It all depends on what you do with your spare time, 

More than 180,000 men are getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. . Let us tell you what 
we are doing for them and what we can do for you 
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Montreal, Canada 
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passengers were afraid to protest, for the 
Captain was the czar of all the waters; 
he was their ruler and their one safety. 

Betty’s pride rose faster than her sta- 
tion. It was not long before she became 
almost unbearably domineering. The 
Captain ruled the ship, but she ruled the 
Captain. She walked the deck as if she 
owned it; and the masts, the cordage 
and the servile crew. She sat and mused 
upon the very ocean with condescension, 
her chin so high that she looked down 
across her lower eyelids upon the horizon. 

She was so exalted in her exultance 
that she looked down on the Captain 
now. The bulky brute was fond of her 
because she was pretty and cunning and 
pleasant to pet. He thought he was 
carrying her off like a purchased slave. 
He thought he was helping her down the 
road of destruction. But he was carrying 
her to some high destiny. The fool was 
nothing but a porter, a crossing sweeper 
to lift her over the mud. 

She would give him kisses and all her 
favors like tips one gives a stagedriver. 
She was not robbing herself. She would 
have plenty of kisses and favors left for 
future servants of her destiny. Let Dela- 
croix sail the ship well, for it was her 
ship, and he was her captain. When 
she tired of him, she would get another. 

She remembered a motto she had heard 
somewhere: “Rather than be a glow- 
worm twinkling in a hedge, I would be a 
skyrocket. Let me perish, so I be 
exalted!” 


Chapter Eleven 


‘Ta breeze one day whistled a half- 
remembered tune against the sails, and 
the sea carried the hull along like a child 
perched on a friendly shoulder. The day 
was crisp enough to keep the flesh a little 
thrilled with cold, and yet it stirred the 
heart to keep the blood alert. The crim- 
son simmered in Betty’s cheeks; her 
bright ringlets whipped about her throat 
and lips; and her eyes were keen with 
many ecstasies. A quick rippling breath 
agitated her white breast where regret 
and terror and hope and contentment 
made a turbulence that both delighted 
her and hurt. 

To have left New York so soon, and 
before she had more than learned to love 
it, was her one distress; and yet, though 
New York had forty thousand people to 
Providence’s miserable six, she was bound 
for Paris, where there were five hundred 
thousand people! And busy as New 
York was, it was a graveyard compared 
to Paris, where revolution after revolu- 
tion had finally reached a climax of cli- 
maxes in the frenzy of the Terror. 

When she grew too cheerful, Delacroix 
tried to frighten her with pictures of 
Paris as he had left it on his last voyage. 
He said it was like a theater on fire; peo- 
ple were throttling and trampling one an- 
other to death lest they be throttled and 
trampled. A Protestant minister had pro- 
posed the Tribunal of the Terror, not 
knowing what demons he set free. The 
bewildered judges, feeling an apostolic 
call to duty, sobbed and wept as they con- 
demned bewildered wretches to death. 
They got drunk on liquor to whet their 
stomachs for blood, and murmured, 
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“Guilty!” without knowing who was ac- 
cused of what. 

Paris was another hell on earth, and in 
the name of patriotism people had 
reached almost the fiendishness hitherto 
attained only in the name of religion. If 
something did not stop them soon, said 
Delacroix, they would put as many poor 
souls to death for imagined treason as had 
hitherto died only in the name of heresy. 

The poor were in power and were show- 
ing themselves nearly as indifferent to the 
sufferings of the rich as the rich had al- 
ways been to the sufferings of the poor. 
The red caps had conquered the red heels. 
And yet they were not happy! In spite 
of all their massacres, the winter was 
bitterer than ever, and famine prevailed. 

That was Delacroix’ one hope of being 
well received. His ship was heavily laden 
with things to eat. 


H's chatter was interrupted by the one 

man authorized to break in upon his 
voice. A cry came down from the sky. 
The sailor in the crow’s-nest had descried 
a little open boat adrift across the course, 
and in it a man. 

He was too weak to signal, and when 
they ran alongside and lifted him out, he 
was all but gone from starvation and 
thirst and exposure. They put him in a 
berth, and the women ministered to him 
till Betty joined them; then they fell 
away and left him to her care. 

She fed him with fresh milk from the 
cow that Delacroix had bought of Mr. 
Henry Astor. Just as he was growing 
strong enough to cling to her hands and 
babble of his gratitude, the Captain came 
down and ordered her away. He ques- 
tioned the stranger roughly in French and 
learned that he was another of those vic- 
tims of the black insurrection in San 
Domingo. His name was Elie Laloi. He 
had been hiding and making his way 
slowly homeward to France through an 
Odyssey of misfortunes and delays. 

In the storm that had lately harried 
the sea, the fishing ship that was taking 
him to Newfoundland had foundered, and 
he was the only survivor of the boatload 
that had put away without provisions or 
water-casks. The other had gone mad 
and leaped into the sea, but his madness 
had been a resolution to live until he 
could return to the old grandfather and 
the young sister he had left in France. 

When he fell asleep, moaning with 
homesickness, Delacroix left him and 
went to tell Betty what he had learned 

“T leave it to you to find out more,” 
he said. “He may be useful to us in 
France, so you can be pleasant to him— 
but not too pleasant, remember! I'd 
hate to have to throw you overboard.” 

“Would you, if—” 

“Without a moment’s hesitation—or 
regret,” the Captain answered. 

She knew he meant it and took it as 
a compliment with a smiling, “Thank you, 
Mister Monsieur.” 

“Don’t use that word Monsieur. It 
has been erased from the dictionary. It is 
dangerous.” 

The Captain’s jealousy gave Betty a 
little anxiety, since it is hard for a woman 
to be pleasant to a man and not be too 
pleasant, especially when she must sat- 
isfy a jealous lover. Sometimes, too, in 
being pleasant to a man, one grew so fond 
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Gee! But It’s Great 
To Be Healthy! 








Up in the morning brimming 
with pep. Eat like a kid and off 
for the day’s work feeling like a 
race horse. You don’t care how 
much work awaits you, for that’s 
what you crave—hard work and 
plenty of it. And when the day is 
over, are you tired? I should say 
not. Those days are gone for- 
ever. That’s the way a strong, 
healthy man acts. His broad chest 
breathes deep with oxygen purify- 
ing his blood so that his very body 
tingles with life. His brain is clear 
and his eyes sparkle. He has a 
spring to his step and a confidence 
to tackle anything at any time. 


Pity the Weakling 


Don’t you feel sorry for those 
poor fellows dragging along 
through life with a neglected body? 
They are up and around a full half 
hour in the morning before they 
are half awake. They taste a bite 
of food ard call it a breakfast. 
Shuffle oft to work and drag 
through the day. It’s no wonder 
so few of them ever succeed. No- 
body wants a dead one hanging 
around. It’s the live ones that 
count. 


Strength is Yours 


Wake up fellows and look the facts in 
the face. It’s up to you right now. 
What do you plan to be—a live one or 
a dead one? Health and strength are 
yours if you'll work for them, so why 
choose a life of suffering and failure? 
_ Exercise will do it. By that I mean the right 
kind of exercise. Yes, your body needs it just 
as much as it does food. If you don’t get it 
you soon develop into a flat-chested, narrow- 
ne ge weakling with . brain that needs all 
inds of stimulants and foolish treatments to . js 
make it act. I know what I am talking about. Earle E. Liederman as he is today 
I haven’t devoted all these years for nothing. ‘ = 
Come to me and give me the facts and I'll transform that body of yours so you won’t know it. I will broaden your shoulders, fill out 
your chest, and give you the arms and legs of a real man. Meanwhile, I work on the muscles in and around your vital organs, making 
your heart pump rich, pure blood and putting real pep in your old backbone. This is no idle talk. I don’t promise these things—I 
guarantee them. If you doubt me, come on and make me prove it. That’s what I like. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some of the many 
prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and you will 
marvel at their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real 
inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through. All I ask is 10 
cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This 
will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and happi- 
ness, do not put it off. Send today—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 7010, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 7010, 305 Broadway, New York City 





Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my part 
whatever, a copy of your latest book, “Muscular Devel- 
opment.” (Please write or print plainly.) 


Street 
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Buy Dia MONOS Direct | 


From Jason Weiler & Sons 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to customers and dealers alike all over the 
world direct by mail at importing prices! 
Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any present or pros- 
pective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly cut. 





Mounted in Tiffany style 14K 
solid gold setting. Order this 
diamond, take it to any jeweler 
and if he says it can be dupli- 
cated for less than $200.00 send 
it beck and your money will 
be returned at once without a 
quibble. Our price $145, 00 
1 carat, $145.00 direct to you. ...+ td 


Ladies’ 18K. Solid 
White Gold Ring 
mounted with perfectly cut, 
blue white diamond of 
fine bril- 

Hancy ... cece “ 





Prices on Other 
Diamond Rings 
Men's and Ladies’ Styles 
Xcarat - $ 31.00 
Scarat - 50.00 





Sgcarat - 73.00 
X carat - 108.00 
1 carat = 145,00 
Mg carats = 217.00 
2 carats = 290.00 
3 carats = 435.00 


Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be purchas- 
ed elsewhere for less than 
one-third more 


according to 





rings, etc. 








Ladies’ All Ren $395. 00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you 
may name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
w ne THIS cae 
FOR THIS t= 
CATA oc! 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they 













mine, cut and market 
diamonds. This book, 
showing weights, sizes, 
prices and qualities, 


$20.00 to $20,000.00, is 
considered an authority. 


° 
JASON WEILER & Sons 
Dept. 62 Weiler Building, Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
dam and Paris 

















SENT FOR# 


An astounding watch offer—highest 
quality, 21 Jewel, extra thin model, 


STUDEBAKER 
The Jnsured Watch 


The balance in easy p monthly es 
ments. The famous S 





w ITE! 

@ limited time we ving 
*PREE « Gold Chain withvovers tala of St dows Ss 
8 ebaker Insured Watch. Buy new ChainOffer.Get 
and take Send f 7 of Studebaker 


book of e advantage of Styles JL 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept, 3510 South Bend, Ind. | 
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of him that promises and loyalties went 
down the wind with wisdom and caution. 

She would have felt safer if Laloi had 
been huge and handsome and tyrannical, 
for she had already one lover of that 
sort. But this man was wan and afraid 
and poor and shabby. 

Pierre had been like that, and her heart 
had gone out to him with her alms. She 
felt her heart tugging toward the new- 
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comer. Her affection was all she had to 
give, and she was spendthrift of it. She 
was in danger of forgetting her mother’s 
warning. She was terribly tempted toward 
charity. 
And now the strange career of Betty 
Bowen enters upon its most extraor- 
dinary phase. Be sure to read the 
next fascinating installment —in 
our forthcoming November issue. 








FIRES OF AMBITION 


(Continued from page 76) 








She took up her cup and sank back into 
her chair. “And now,” she said cheer- 
fully, “let’s talk about something else. 
Do tell me about Flora.” 

“T can’t talk about anything else,” said 
Bertha explosively. ‘And I’ve got to talk 
plainly. I can do that, you know. Most 
people misunderstand me. But you don't. 
I think you’re the one person in the 
world who knows that I don’t always talk 
just to be rotten.” 

Mary laughed. “Go on, then. 
tified myself before you came, 
anything.” 

“I’m glad you did. And what I wanted 
to tell you is that you’re committing 
social suicide. Everybody knows that 


’ 


I for- 
to hear 


|you married Bart Savage for his money 


and his position. And everybody knows 
just how Bart went about getting his 


| divorce so that he could marry you. I 


|given you. 


| you antagonize him. 


| 
| 


know you weren’t responsible, and Id 
love you even if you were, but it was a 
pretty raw deal for Lillian and the kids. 
I never cared for Lillian. She was too 
damned colorless to fit into my picture, 
and it didn’t matter much to me what 
happened to her. But there are a lot of 
people who haven’t forgotten her or for- 
Lillian’s friends, and Bart 
Savage’s—I don’t know how you stand 
with him, but he isn’t a man who cares 
to be put in the wrong. And he can 
do you a terrible amount of harm if 
He’s relentless. I 
advise you not to rub him the wrong 
way.. And if he wants you back, Mary, 
for God’s sake go to him—” 
GHE stopped breathless. Mary spoke 
calmly. 

“I’m not going back to him, Bertha,” 
| she said. 

Mary’s smile was gentle, but the tone 
of her voice had a sense of finality that 
was impressive. Bertha rose and strutted 
|to the window. 


| “Well, I’m damned!” she said dis- 
itinctly. “I might have spared my 
breath.” 


Mary got up and put an arm around 
her visitor. 

“T don’t care what people do to me, 
| Bertha—other people—if my friends are 
\true. I’ve made up my mind. It took 
me a long while to decide, but I’m not 
going to change it now. 

Bertha took her hand and held it for 
a moment. 

“If you've made up your mind—” she 
said listlessly. “I’msorry. But I wish—” 

She broke off and glanced at her wrist- 
watch. “Oh, well! Of course it wont 
make any difference in our friendship. 
Good-by, dear. I must be off.” 





MaRY buried herself more deeply in 

her work, for Mrs. Leavitt had re- 
turned from Paris, and the new models 
would soon be ready for exhibition. She 
wondered why she couldn’t share with the 
other women the enthusiasm for the com- 
ing season that her return to active part- 
nership had inspired. She had been out 
of the game for so long, with other in- 
terests which had seemed so much more 
important, that she had forgotten the 
little technical tricks at which she had 
been so clever. 

But the season opened bravely enough. 
Women came, as usual, and bought, and 
Mary faced them. It was well, she 
thought, that there should be no mis- 
understandings. She was Madame Denise 
again, and no longer Mrs. J. Barton Sav- 
age. She did not really fear her husband 
now, but admitted to herself a slight 
uneasiness whenever a man entered the 
door. Bart did not come, but a suave 
elderly gentleman called one afternoon 
when she was in the front shop and an- 
nounced himself as her husband's lawyer. 
She was quite equal to the occasion. He 
had answered her first note, repeating his 
wish to see her, and she had not replied. 
She recalled to him the terms of her note 
to him—reasserted the fact that she had 
permanently left her husband, informed 
him that she had nothing to say, and 
indicated a desire not to be further dis- 
turbed. 

He told her as politely as possible that 
her attitude was both vague and unrea- 
sonable, but she rose at once and brought 
the interview to an end. She had been as 
polite as her visitor, but she could see 
that he was deeply offended. Later she 
received another note from this visitor, 
informing her that her attitude was in- 
comprehensible, that Mr. Savage was 
very much incensed at her refusal to 
come to terms, and that unless she made 
some more definite statement of her po- 
sition, he could only assume that she 
meant to antagonize him. The terms of 
this note affected Mary unpleasantly. 
And so she put it in the wastebasket. 
A HUNDRED times Mary was tempted 

to call up Joe Bass or to write him a 
note, but each time pride forbade. She 
wanted him. Things weren’t going well 
with her. She felt the need of a strong 
spiritual support. He couldn’t have helped 
her in any matters connected with the 
business, of course. And she was certain 
that she didn’t want his help in any con- 
nection with her personal affairs. 

She heard that he was a very busy 
man-—too. busy even for social engage- 
ments; and she read of him addressing 
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meetings down on the East Side where 
he had been born. One night she had 
secretly gone to one of these meetings, 
and sitting in an obscure corner, had 
heard him give his useful message to the 
young fellows who sought to emulate 
him. He had spoken in homely phrases 
that they could understand, homely hu- 
man phrases of encouragement that Mary 
recognized as a part of his philosophy 
of life. It was the philosophy that he 





had tried to teach her, the gospel of effi- | 
ciency and utility, honesty of intention, | 


steadfastness of purpose; of work and 
achievement without vainglory or hypoc- 
risy; the sanctity of marriage and the 
family relations It seemed to 
Mary that it was her own magnificent 
failure that he might be using as an 
object-lesson—a horrible example of how 
not to get on in the world. 

There had been an idea in her head to 
go up with the others to the platform and 
shake his hand. But her courage failed 
her at the last moment, and she hadn’t 
dared. She had stolen away into the dark- 
ness and so to her hotel. Their meeting, 
if it was ever to take place, must happen 
by chance. It was the only thing that her 
pride permitted. 


Chapter Thirty-four 


UT it was Joe Bass himself who was 


at last to save her the trouble of 
sending for him. For just before Christ- 
mas she found a note from him at the 
office. She read: 


My dear Mary: 

Mr. Savage has informed me of your 
unhappy decision to leave him, and of 
your refusal to discuss the terms of your 
separation. He has therefore asked me, 
as his legal representative and your 
friend, to see you if possible. 

I have agreed, with some mental reser- 
vations, to do this, and only with a 
sense that I am, perhaps, after all, the 
one who could now accomplish this 
delicate mission with the least friction, 
pain and publicity. 

I would be obliged, therefore, if you 
will let me know when and where I may 
see you, so that we may discuss the mat- 
ter privately. 

As ever, 
Sincerely yours, 
JoserH Bass. 


She read the note twice and then sat 
thoughtfully gazing at her disordered 
desk. A business communication merely, 
written by hand of course, to deny the 
intrusion of curious stenographers, and 
friendly, perhaps, so far as friendliness 
was necessary in the interest of his em- 
ploy er. The sight of his handwriting had 
given her a thrill, but her first reading of 
the note had left her cold. 

That night, alone in her rooms at the 
hotel, Mary took out Joe’s note and read 


it again. She had to admit that if mat- | 


ter-of-fact and _ businesslike, it was/| 


neither cold nor unfriendly. Five months 
had now passed since she had left her 
husband. Mary knew that he hated her 
as only such a man could hate. But he 
had accepted her assertion as a fact, 
reconciled to the situation as long as she 
kept silence as to the affair of the Cybele. 


She had felt the impulse of his animosity | 


here and there, but she had known that in | cnianiinmieniemensitieiaateniel 
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|avoiding contact with him, or with his 
‘lawyers, her position was still inviolable. 

Now to see Joe as the agent of Bart! 
She wanted to see him—to talk to him, 
to hear his voice speaking to her, even— 
| yes, even if he came as the representative 
| of her enemy. 


F Mary had been expecting a visit from 

Bart Savage, she could not have felt 
more nervous. Long before the ap- 
pointed hour, eleven in the morning, at 
her rooms in the hotel, she sat awaiting 
Joe. She had prepared herself not to be 
surprised at his air of assurance, for this, 
as she knew, would be the one that such 
a man would wear for a professional visit. 
But she was a little astonished at the 
ease with which he took control of a dif- 
ficult situation and placed himself at her 
disposal, in a few well-turned phrases 
which created, almost at once, the im- 
pression that it was she and not Bart 
Savage who was to be considered in the 
negotiations. And although she was 
aware of the amiable intentions implied, 
she could not resist the slight sense of 
shock at his facility. Perhaps her months 
of introspection had softened her too 
much. She listened while he spoke, 
studying him with an air of outward 


5 'calm, but greatly perturbed at the dis- 
a |covery that he could be so complacent. 
But he was kindness itself, actuated 
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by a friendliness that was undeniable. 
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him. They were too subtle—slight im- 
pacts upon her consciousness from tones, 
gestures, each trivial in itself and yet sig- 
nificant of the months, almost years now, 
that had passed since they had been on 
terms of understanding. 

“Let me put your husband's case briefly 
to vou,” he said gently. “You under- 
stand now that I must do that, don’t 
you, Mary?” 

She nodded. “Yes, of course.” 

“Mr. Savage tells me that you made 
certain charges against him the night that 
you left his house. He denies absolutely 
all of the charges that you made. And 
should you make the attempt to prove 
them, he warns you that you will find it 

impossible—that he will fight you at 
every step, no matter what the publicity 
involved in such a course.” 

“So he told me.” 
| ‘He wishes it understood that he is 
prepared to continue living with you as 
before. He offers you first the oppor- 
tunity to return to him—” 

“No—no!” 

“He promises to respect your privacy, 
to show you every mark of consideration 
both in public and private, and gives as- 
surances of a wish to repair any fancied 
wrongs that you may have suffered.” 

“Fancied!” she said bitterly. 
| “T am merely giving you his message 
as it was given to me. He offers you an 
| adequate income of your own, the amount 
|of which shall be decided between you. 
He gives you perfect freedom to go and 
|come as you please, claiming himself the 
‘same privileges—with the additional as- 
| surances that he will in every way live up 
‘to the moral obligations of this promise.” 
| She was a little bewildered by the para- 

dox of Joe’s gentleness and his dexterity. 
| “J will never go back to Bart Savage,” 
she said firmly. 


| 
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She feared in his moment of silence 
that he was about to plead with her. It 
would have been rather horrible in Joe 
to urge her to live with Bart again. 

“That, of course, was what I expected 
you to say. I did not think that you 
would agree to such a proposa!.” And 
then with a lowered tone: “i suppose I 
am unprofessional in making a comment 
upon the relationship of a client and a 
friend, but I’ve wondered how you’ve 
lived together so long.” 

She thrilled softly at the personal note 

“It was impossible, of course, from the 
first,” he went on. “Mr. Savage is not 
your sort. You’re not his. That’s why 
I don’t urge you to go back to him.” 

She bent ber head away from him. 

“He—he’s been intolerable,” she said 
constrainedly. 

“Let me complete my message to you, 
then, Mary. You have left his houses 
and him. He wishes :t clearly understood 
by you that he is willing to take you back 
at any time upon the terms I have men- 
tioned. If you insist upon remaining 
away from him in spite of his invitation to 
you to return, your act is one of desertion. 
I suppose you know that?” 

a fy : 

“And you are willing to abide by the 
consequences?” 

“Yes.” 

She waited for him to go on, but for a 
moment he said nothing. 

“Ts that all, Joe?” she asked. 


E frowned and straightened. “I’m 

afraid not, Mary. The expedients for 
his divorce from the previous Mrs. Savage 
were, as you know, questionable. They 
didn’t hurt him appreciably —I mean in a 
business way,—because the first Mrs. Sav- 
age was more or less an unknown quan- 
tity. But as you will see, a second 
divorce, with unpleasant allegations, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the first—” 

“I know,” she said stormily. “His 
board of directors will ask his resigna- 
tion. Business!” —scornfully.. “It’s all 
he cares about in the world!” 

“I don’t care to comment on that,” 
said Joe. “What I am here to tell you 
is that, for your sake as well as for his, 
unpleasant publicity is to be avoided. I 
hope you will not make the mistake of 
bringing this matter into the newspapers. 
It is unthinkable from every point of 
view. Whatever happens, only harm 
could come of it, both to him and to 
you.” 

“He doesn’t feel very sure of himself,” 
she countered coolly. 

“Perhaps I haven’t made his position 
clear. He is so sure of his power to 
damage you that he will accept the chal- 
lenge, if you insist on publicity instead of 
compromise.” 

“A threat?” 

“It seems like one, Mary.” 

“And the compromise?” 

“A settlement of money,—enough to 
provide for you in the way to which 
you’re accustomed,—a separation, the di- 
vorce in another State, on the terms of 
incompatibility.” 

He paused a moment. “It seemed to 
me very renerous,” he finished. 

She smiled as she rose and walked to 
the window. It was not a pretty smile, 
not even her ballet-dancer’s smile. He 
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thought that he had failed in his mission 
and rose, staring at her back uneasily. 

But she swung suddenly into the room 
with a hard little laugh and faced him. 

“Let me reassure you,” she began. “I 
have no intention of making this affair 
public. Bart Savage need fear nothing 
from his board of directors. I will not 
smirch him. I will not discuss even with 
you, Joe, the reasons for my desertion. 
But there it is. I’ve left him—of my own 
free will. And I will not go back to 
him. You may tell him from me that I 
don* want anything from him, anything 
at ali—-except freedom.” 

This was not what Joe Bass had ex- 
pected—not what Bart Savage had led 
him. to expect. 

“That’s pretty fine of you, Mary,” he 
said genuinely. “Your position is beyond 
praise, but it isn’t common sense. You 
must accept a settlement of some sort.” 

She was smiling at him quite calmly 
now. “I see, Joe, that you don’t believe 
me any more than Bart Savage did.” 





He stared at her, frowning. But there | 


was no doubt that she meant what she 
said. “But you have been used to so 
much,” he ventured. 

“T shall have enough.” She laughed 
lightly. “I’m back at work, Joe. I 
sha’n’t starve as Madame Denise.” 

“That was not enough for you once,” 
he said slowly. 

“But it is now. I’ve learned some things, 
Joe—out of life itself. I had to learn— 
that way.” 

There was a silence. So far as Joe’s 
mission was concerned, his visit was over 
—and from the viewpoint of his client 


Bart Savage, completely successful. But | 


he had no sense of that, rather a sense of 
failure. He had come with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the facts of Bart’s 
position, but he seemed to know that 
whatever Mary’s shortcomings had been 
as the wife of his client, he knew that she 


had suffered much from him and had | 


emerged a finer creature than she had 
been. 


Joe's hat and gloves were near his 
hand, but he did not reach for them. 
There seemed something more to be said. 
She did not want sympathy, he knew, 
and yet it was the only thing that he 
could offer her. 

“T am so terribly sorry for you, Mary,” 
he said softly. 

It was not the lawyer that was speak- 
ing now, but Joe. She felt it in the re- 
laxation of his figure, in the old familiar 
tenderness of his sympathy. Her throat 
closed and she could only speak with diffi- 
culty. 

“It—it isn’t pity that—that I want, 
Joe,’ she gasped. “Not  pity—not 
from you.” As she raised her glance, he 
saw that her eyes were moist, but she 
was smiling. “You know I never could 
stand your pity, Joe. It was always 
harder to bear than your criticism. We 
always quarreled in either case, didn’t 
we?” 

It was the first time that the past had 
been recalled. A smile flickered at his 
lips and then disappeared. 

“Yes, we did,” he said calmly, “but 
there was a lot of genuine affection behind 
those quarrels.” He paused a moment, 
with the old awkwardness—so far re- 
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moved from the dexterity of a moment 
ago. “I haven't forgotten that affection, 
Mary. That’s why I came here when 
Bart Savage asked me to. I thought I 
could help you. You always used to send 
for me when you needed me. But I 
knew you wouldn’t send for me this time. 
So I just came. You haven’t let me help 
you much. But I want you to know be- 
fore I go that you can count on my 
friendship always.” 

Tears were falling now, trickling down 
between her fingers. His voice, more 
deeply resonant from public speaking, 
seemed to enfold and hold her like a 
caress. She felt his nearness in every 
fiber. She did not dare to look at his 

eyes, for fear that he would discover her 

secret. She had never known that she 
could feel so much. Always it had seemed 
that nothing could awaken her. But she 
was awake now, trembling, weak, drenched 
with emotion. 

She hoped that he wouldn’t know what 
she felt—not yet, at least. For this was 
the man who had always loved her, who 
had told her more than once that he 
would love her always. It was a terrible 
retribution to her that he spoke so kindly 
to her—thought so kindly of her. 

“T—I suppose you think I’m foolish to 
give way,” she stammered. “I wouldn't 
have cried if you hadn’t spoken of the 
past. I was always so unkind to you—so 
cold, cruel and heartless in my self-in- 
terest. But I Aave learned to value you, 
Joe—dear old Joe!” She thrust out a 
hand, and he took it in both of his. 

“Well, don’t cry any more, Mary,” he 
said with a smile. “That’s all over now.” 

He paused and fumbled with his hat 
and gloves. She waited for him to say 
good-by—but he did not. And suddenly 
she had a presentiment—one of her quick 
intuitions—of disaster. Her heart con- 
tracted. She could not reply, and only 
stared at him—she hoped, calmly. He 
was still fumbling with his hat and gloves. 
“Mary,” he was saying awkwardly, “I 
want to tell you something. I know you’d 
want me to be happy. I’m going to be. 
oP It hasn’t been announced yet. It’s 
just—happened. Fanny Simpson and I— 
are engaged.” 


SHE wondered why the rush of blood 
to her heart did not kill her. She won- 
dered too how she faced him so calmly. 
She only knew that he mustn’t know what 
she suffered. She had needed self-com- 
mand before, but never so much as now. 
She knew that something was required 
of her—something immediate, something 
joyous, and she managed to speak. 

“Joe! Oh, Joe, I do congratulate you 
—with all my heart.” 


She gave him her hand again and he | 


pressed it heartily. 

The conventional phrases 
talking against time. 
at her face? Didn’t he know that he was 
killing her? Wouldn’t he ever go? 

“Well, good-by.” 

The smile that she gave him as he went 
out of the door was the consummate 
achievement of her years of dissimula- 
tion. She still wore it for a moment after 
the door closed. It seemed to be frozen 
on her lips. 

Then as she reached the divan, every 
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muscle in her body, as though at a given | 
signal, seemed to relax at once, and she 
crumpled, her slender figure racked by 
noiseless sobs. And the tears came, bitter 
tears. 


T last her sobbing grew less violent | 
and less frequent, until she lay silent, | 
motionless, in complete exhaustion of 
mind and body. It was a kind of coma 
without thought or feeling, ending at last, 
perhaps, in sleep. When at length she 
stirred, she saw that the day had dark- 
ened and that the rain was falling. Her 
face was hot, as though caked and fur- 
rowed by dry tears. 

She rose painfully and stared at her 
wrist-watch. It was nearly two o’clock. 
She had slept, then! She had a dismay 
at the thought of her face in the mirror, 
but she compelled herself to look at it. 
A horror! She looked a hundred. Was 
that what she was going to look like when 
she grew older? She must never weep 
like that again. She must not grow old 
before her time. 

Upon the mantel was a photograph in | 
a gold frame of Alan Wetherby, the last | 
that he had had made. His cool eyes 
looked at her quizzically, kindly, but, she 
thought, reproachfully. They seemed to 
be pleading with her, trying to speak. 

How could she have forgotten those 
hopes of his, so soon. “Carry on for me, 
Mary.” She could hear his voice speaking 
the words. “The traditions of Madame 
Denise.” She had forgotten them—al- 
most forgotten Alan too, in the vain 
search for her heart’s desire. 

Carry on, Mary! That was what he 
was asking her to do again, for him, but 
for her too. It was the solution of her 
problem, its only solution. Carry on! 

Carry on! Alan was with her in this. 
From the wardrobe she took out a small 
hat and a dark dress, things of elegant 
simplicity, and put them on, looking at 
herself again more critically. Her figure, 








thank God, had not changed. Next, the 
sable cape Yes, she would do. 

She glanced out the window. Steel-blue | 
snow-clouds were piled high above tke | 
Jersey shore of the river, but the rain had | 
stopped falling. She would walk. The 
air was what she needed. It was not | 
probable that she would meet people that 
she knew, but what mattered it if she did? 
She was clothed in a new armor of right- 
eousness, and walked forth into the 
Avenue with her head high, her glance a 
little hard, a little bright, looking neither 
to right nor left. 


—men mostly; and she knew that there | 
was power left to her. A patch of blue | 
appeared in the sky to the northward. A| 
quick flurry of snow, a cool bracing air, | 


and then a shaft of sunlight shot across | § 


the Avenue, blazing in the opposite win- 
dows. | 


She approached the shop of Madame | ¥ 
Denise, looking critically at the drapery of | § 


the windows. Two brown frocks, and a| 
red-and-green hat. Stupid arrangement! | 


She would have to see to that—to manage | B 
other things that had long been waiting | f 


for her old interest, her old enthusiasm. | 


She gave a glance up and another down | § 
the street, then quickly opened the door | § 


and disappeared within the shop. 
THE ENp 


PIMPL’ 


She was conscious, |@mG 
though, that people were looking at her | - 
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BLUE 


Day after day she had returned, in de- 
fiance of every tradition in her, reckless 
and eager. Once he had called formally 
at the camp, and once they had ridden 
over to his ranch for dinner. But of 
the daily meetings no one knew. It was 
an inseparable part of her sentimental 
need—this quality of the clandestine and 
the forbidden. 

She had no conscience in what she did. 
She did it deliberately, with a passionate 
cry in her heart that life owed her this 
much. But all at once she took fright— 
3 | the play had become too real. For the 
first time she seriously questioned whether 
|she was not falling in love. There 
had been moments, when she had felt 
{his arms around her—once when her 
| horse had lurched against his and almost 
| unseated her, and again when, laughing, 
| he had picke d her up and forded a stream 
—when for a short dizzy interval she had 
Nee terrified at the sudden incomprehen- 
| sible instinct of delirious surrender which 
had pervaded all her being. 

In him many things appealed to her. 
| She liked his hatred of shams, his frank 
jand contemptuous acknowledgment of 
his ruthless pursuit of a purpose, his in- 
capability of pettiness, his direct casting 
aside of subterfuges, and the startling 
abruptness of his arriving at a point. 
Then there were other things—that she 
recognized. It was not herself but her 
love he sought—wise in his forbearance, 
never making the advances, but with a 
curious quality of drawing her toward 
him. When she had finally admitted to 
herself that if he were free, such a man 
might easily dominate her, she realized 
that a crisis had come. The next day 
she had left without even a farewell, 
precipitately, in full flight. 





HE knew that he would not remain 
|“7 upon this termination. She awaited his 
arrival in New York in her own setting 
with a little apprehension, at first deter- 
| mined not to see him, fearing disillusion- 
| ment, and so inclined to defend the 
| memory of her romance. Yet increasingly 
|she was aware of a great curiosity about 
|him, in his beginnings and his advancing 
| progress. Many stories were repeated to 
| her of his stormy days, of his legal battles 
| with his enemies, of a State bought up 
|and owned by him, of his ruthless crush- 
|ing of opposition and his final emergence 
| into the wider field of municipal traction 
and the amalgamation of great industries. 
His enemies did not spare him; yet none 
denied him the quality of loyalty to his 
friends. 

At this moment Haggerty was just en- 
tering the hazardous field of Eastern 
finance, not as a suppliant, but knocking 
on the door imperiously, with the chal- 
lenge of one who knows recognition as 
only to be enforced by joined battle. At 
first she nad refused to see him, moved 
perhaps by the patrician’s fastidious prej- 
udice against the self-made man. They 
had met finally at a dinner, and she had 
been frankly agreeably surprised at his 
bearing. He had made no attempt et 





(Continued from page 41) 
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imitation of social types, and had not 
ventured into the sophisticated small-talk 
which made up her traditional world. But 
he said what he had to say quietly, with 
authority, with the ease of one secure in 
the knowledge of his own worth. She 
saw that he attracted and _ interested. 
There was a quality of the future about 
him that impressed. When he spoke to 
her, he made no reference to intimate 
memories, greeting her as a casual ac- 
quaintance, nor attempting to signal her 
out by any special attention. After din- 
ner, when the men had returned, there 
had been a discussion continued from the 
smoking-room, between Haggerty and a 
member of an English mission; and he 
had spoken on international problems 
with knowledge, authority and a shrewd 
holding to his own point of view. There 
had been much laughter at his bluff com- 
mon-sense and his humorous turning of 
his opponent’s arguments. What he said 
interested her. She was pleased with his 
success as though it were a little her own, 
and when her car had come she had left 
in a reverie, vaguely disturbed. 

He did not call, and she comprehended 
finally that he would not make the first 
advance. Against her own judgment, 
wondering a little at her own motives, she 
had invited him to dinner. He came in 
the same attitude. He showed no resent- 
ment and no precipitation to advance 
beyond the limits of the strict formality 
in which she permitted him to meet her. 
Yet once or twice when, baffled by this 
reticence and studied reserve, she had 
looked into his eyes questioningly, she had 
seen in his glance a touch of amused 
irony that disconcerted her. She began to 
yield to moods, restless and dissatisfied, 
her curiosity dangerously provoked. Lit- 
tle by little, without an explanation, in- 
sensibly, quite naturally, they drifted back 
to their former intimacy. She had per- 
mitted it; she had even wished it, with a 
sense of unfinished combat, of an issue 
that had been avoided, confident in her 
own background, yet discontented, feeling 
that the advantages of position lay with 
him. She had promised herself never to 
see him otherwise than in formal gather- 
ings, and to avoid any possible concession 
to intimacy. Yet when he had called 
that afternoon, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation she had yielded eagerly, deceiving 
herself with the specious excuse that it 
was to provoke a complete explanation. 


Chapter Six 


ITA had been almost an hour motion- 
less before the fire, submerged in her 
thoughts, when Mrs. Majendie came in, 
her arms full of the photographs which had 
interested the society reporter De Witt. 
“You have come out very well,” she 
said, approaching Rita, “but then, you 
always do. What do you think of mine?” 
Rita roused herself and glanced at her 
mother. 
“This is not why she has come,” she 
thought. “Has she perhaps a suspicion?” 
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“You look a little tired, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Majendie critically. 
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them!” 
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“| | jendie evasively. 


|| wrong,” 


| what she had come to find out. 


iB 


ever since that dreadful panic, with the 
tendency that is in his veins—Rita, some- 
thing is wrong! He is in trouble.” 

“What did he say to your 

“Oh, nothing definite,” said Mrs. Ma- 
“It was his manner, and 
the way he looked.” 

“My dear Mother, you are quite 
asserted Rita with a calm she did 
not feel. “Father has his worries, nat- 
urally, like everyone else in these times. 
But such things are only temporary. If 
necessary, we'll back him up: that’s all.” 

The mother’s eyes dropped. She knew 
Her hus- 
band had not communicated to her 
daughter her refusal of help. ‘Then it 
isn’t as serious as I feared,” she thought. 

“Well, I hope nothing wiii happen, *ust 
now,” she said aimlessly, and went out. 

“What on earth made him go to her?” 
Rita thought anxiously when her mother 
had departed. The more she considered 
the extraordinary quality of this move, 
the more her alarm increased. Only an 
extremely critical situation could have im- 
pelled her father to apply for assistance 
in such a quarter. As the danger visualized 
itself, her self-possession increased. She 
abandoned the languid indecision of her 
former attitude, sprang up and began to 
pace the floor, turning over rapidly in her 
mind the expedients to which she could 
resort. That her father had directly ap- 
plied to her mother for assistance and 
had been refused, she of course did not 
know. For a moment she was on the 
point of calling in her mother and sister 
and taking common counsel. Then she 
rejected this idea, realizing what a wound 
to her father’s pride she might deal him 
unnecessarily. After all, the only danger 


|she could yet perceive was the corner in 


International Motors; and why should that 
rouse in her such ominous presentiments? 


UT was that all? What else could 
there be lurking in the shadows, still 
indecipherable? She could not get Hag- 
gerty out of her mind. For the tenth time 
she went over their interview, and now all 
the gay assurance with which she had 
flung her challenge to him filled her with 
a growing dismay. She herself had called 
it a duel, and had told him that they re- 
mained antagonists. She remembered the 
| quiet irony in his eyes when she had 
delivered this ultimatum. What cards did 
he hold? Gradually the suspicion grew 
in her, until it amounted to a conviction, 
that he had engineered the coup for the 
sole purpose of humbling her pride, of 
forcing her to come to him as a suppliant. 
“Never!” she said to herself in a fierce 
revolt. “Half my fortune, if necessary; 
but he shall never have that satisfaction!” 
All the attraction that she had felt an 
hour before, vanished. He appeared sud- 
denly before her as nothing but a brute 
masculine force, seeking to subdue and 
imprison her to his inclinations. She did 
not stop to consider her own respon- 
sibility in awakening this ruthless desire. 
Her logic was submerged in her instincts. 
Everything in her resented and strove 
against such an antagonist, as though the 





grip of his great arms already held her in 
| their vise. 

“Never!” she repeated to herself in 
|cold anger. “I shall never ask him a fa- 
|vor! There must be some other way out.” 
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She thought of Captain Daingerfield, 
went to the phone and asked him to come 
in early. Then she began to dress. 


hapter Seven 
HOUGH Riia Kilblaine had her own 
establishment, she was .o dine that 
night at her father’s. She took more 
than ordinary pains with her toilet. 
Twice her maid Augustine had to recom- 
mence her coiffure, before she earned a 
staccato word of commendation. Rita 
chose, after much deliberation, the wine- 
colored dress, extremely aecoueté, which 
she had worn at the opening of the opera; 
and discarding the rope of pearls she 
habitually wore, she put on the necklace 
of rubies, with their old-fashioned setting, 
which had been her wedding present from 
her husband. A diamond arrow shot across 
the black unduiation of her hair slightly 
to one side; another brooch formed of a 
single diamond caught up the rich Vene- 
tian velvet folds which hung from one 
shoulder, loosely, in generous drapery and 
gave her the airy erect grace, a little 
farouche, of her whom laughingly she was 
accustomed to call her patron -saint— 
Diana the disdainful. She considered her- 
self a moment in the long cheval glass of 
her boudoir, which was like a jewel-case 
in itself, and then shed her rings, retain- 
ing only the pigeon-blood ruby which 
harmonized with her costume. Then, 
satisfied, she descended to the room in 
which she had received Haggerty, and 
passing through the Picci doors, entered 
the salon of her father. 

All her sang-froid had returned; for on 
reviewing the incidents of the interview 
with her father, she was prepared for the 
worst. Face to face with a crisis which 
could not be avoided, all indecision 
vanished. When she traversed the luxuri- 
ous rooms enriched with the heirlooms of 
generations of Majendies, thought out and 
garnished by her own taste, when she be- 
held the liveried servants moving in the 
dining-room through the dazzling glow of 
massive plate and fine linen, she said to 
herself with a sudden rebellious anger at 
the persisting fates which again threatened 
her: 

“Never! Not an inch will I yield!” 

Her first action was to ring for Phillips, 
who came in with so evident an alarm in 
his manner that she said to him directly: 

“Phillips, I know I can count on your 
discretion. Don’t ask any questions, and 
don’t talk—do you understand?” 

The old family butler, who had seen 
her grow from childhood to a woman, 
stiffened at once. 

“You may count on me, Miss Rita.” 

“The instant my father comes in, noti- 
fy me!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Better mot announce it—a look will be 
sufficient.” 

“T understand, madam.” 

“Understand, Phillips, there must be no 
slip-up. He must not leave again before 
I see him.” 

“Very well, madam; I shall attend to 
it. You can trust me, Miss Rita.” 

“I know I can. That’s all. Is Captain 
Daingerfield here yet?” 

“Just arrived, madam.” 

She went in to meet him. 
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F all the men Rita had known, the 

one who had been closest to her was 
her brother’s old friend Dick Daingerfield. 
He had adored her blindly and slavishly 
from their childhood days. She had re- 
jected him twenty times, good-humoredly, 
carelessly, peremptorily, impatiently, at 
times with a certain unreasoning display 
of cruelty. Vet in her secret mind, even 
as @ young girl she had often said to her- 
self: 

“In ithe end this is the man I shall 
marry.” 

She did not love him. He had never 
for a moment stirred her imagination - 
disturbed the rhythm of her control, 
Haggerty had disorganized her at the first 
exchange of their glances. In settling 
upon Daingerfield as a future husband, 
she had frankly admitted that she would 
probably never love him, as in her in- 
experience she conceived love to be. On 
the other hand, she knew him with a 
sense of complete exploration and con- 
fidence. There would be no surprises, but 
then, there would be no disillusions. 

Dick Daingerfield worked tremendously 
hard at the profession of being idle, and 
did it rather well. He had been born 
with the instinct to play, enjoyed people, 
competition of all sorts, and was without 
an enemy. He had hunted big game in 
Africa, crossed the Atlantic in a yawl on 
a wager, been the hero of several hard- 
fovght international polo matches, and 
come back from the war with a D. S. C. 
His most engaging quality was the very 
low opinion he held of his own qualities. 
He had tried several times a _ business 
career and lamentably failed, retailing his 
discomfitures with ready good humor for 
the amusement of his friends. He had a 
good supply of aunts, rich aunts in failing 
health who died at convenient intervals 
to replace the sums he lost in land ven- 
tures, the launching of a new automobile, 
or a patent dredger. The last attempt at 
exploitation was so disastrous that his 
uncle, Benjamin R. Cragin, whose heir 
he was acknowledged to be, had called him 
into consultation and made a compact 
with him: he was to receive twenty thou- 
sand a year on the express condition that 
he should hereafter keep out of busi- 
ness. ... 

He was standing by the fireplace as she 
came into the room with that trick of 
holding her head high, as though over- 
looking the crowd, which made people 
rate her as disdainful, which perhaps or- 
dinarily she was. 

He came forward eagerly, and then 
paused at the sight of her loveliness. 
One of her greatest fascinations was her 
power to unfold a sudden dramatic beauty 
which in ordinary life she kept un- 
suspected. 

“What’s the matter, Dick?” she said, 
giving him her hand with a smile. Then, 
reading the reason in his dazzled glance, 
she said quickly: “No time for compli- 
ments. I want to talk seriously with you. 
I am in trouble.” 

“You?” he said, astonished. 

“That is, I may be,” she added hur- 
riedly. “I am facing a crisis tonight. I 
don’t know how it is going to turn out. 
It may be nothing at all, or it may be 
a real crisis. And by the way, I sha’n’t 
go with you to the opera. It’s impossible. 
But I want you to go, and I want you to 


telephone me at ten o'clock. If neces- 
sary you will bring my mother and sister | 
here at once. But until then, they are 
to know nothing.” 

“I’m rather slow at guessing, Rita,” he | 
said apologetically. “Just what’s up? I) 
imagine it’s your father, isn’t it?” 

“Just what have you heard?” she said | 
guickly. 

“Nothing more than everyone. The 
story of the corner in International 
Motors—that’s it, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “There has been an at- 
tack on him, and a friend has turned 
traitor.” 

“Tell me what I’m to do.” 

“If the worst comes to the worst, I 
want to raise a large sum—a very large 
sum, Dick, on my property, Mother’s and 





Cora’s too, on this house, the Newport 
place. Oh, there’s ample security: the | 
question is to get a quick loan.” 

“Before the market opens tomorrow?” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I am still in the dark. I sha’n't 
know definitely until I see my father in 
an our or so. But I want to be prepared 
for anything that may come up.” 

“Whatever I have is yours, Rita,” he 
said as a matter of course. 

“Thank you. Of course, you know | 
tinat’s not possible. Whom have you, you | 
could go to tonight, if it were necessary? 
Your uncle?” 

“He would be the best,” he answered 
after a moment’s thought. “The only | 
one, I’m afraid. I imagine you are think- 
ing of a large sum.” 

“Yes, a million—possibly two,” she re- 
plied. “Could you take me to see him | 
tonigtt—if it were absolutely necessary?” | 

“You bet I could.” 

“T don’t want you to get any exag-| 
gerated ideas, Dick,” she said with a| 
frown. “Perhaps this may sound terri- | 
fying to you. 
denly, and there is so little time! 
don’t want is anything public! 


But this has come on sud- | 
What I 
I am tak- | 
ing every precaution—there are other | 
ways, too. I want to be prepared for | 
anything—even,” she added with a little | 
nervousness, the first she had 
“even what I can’t foresee.” 

“You don’t need to tell me this,” 
said with a shrug. 
is yours, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” She reflected a mo- 
ment. “Perhaps it would be just as well 
to phone your uncle and ask to see him 
at half-past ten. If everything is all right, 
we can invent some pretext. This way 
we can be sure he'll be at home.” 

“By Jove, yes, that’s an idea,” he said 
hastily. 

“There is a 
room.” 

“Right-o!” 

“That is at least one anchor out,” 
thought, turning to receive the guests. 


shown, 


he 
“Whatever I’ve got 


telephone in the next 


she 


HE dinner was interminable. She 

hardly noticed what was placed before 
her, while the conversation was a mean- 
ingless babble. Her brother-in-law was still 
at Palm Beach. Her sister was a modern 
type who accorded as much liberty of 
movement to her husband as she arro- 
gated to herself, and had cortrived after 
five years of married life and the bearing 
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cf three children, to retain toward her 
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husband an attitude of casual acquaint- 
ance. On the present occasion, while the 
| ubiquitous Carleton Brady appeared as 
the male attendant of Mrs. Majendie, the 
daughter displayed a superior content- 
ment in the attentions of the young Vi- 
comte Benoit de Chapdeloupe, the scion 
of that illustrious French house which in 
each generation has had the ruin of an 
American fortune to its credit. 

At another time Mrs. Kilblaine might 
have relished, with her unfailing sense of 
humor, the total eclipse of the best that 
the American product could produce be- 
fore the virtuosity of a young master. 
The Vicomte de Chapdeloupe at twenty- 
two had already discarded every illusion 
and reached that stage in his sentimental 
extravagances where he could repose on 
his record and permit himself to be loved, 
without any financial tax on a purse 
which was waiting to be filled. Whereas 
Carleton Brady possessed nothing but bad 
manners, and had more cents than dollars 
in his pocket and none at all in his 
head, De Chapdeloupe was impertinent 
with wit, condescending with charm and 
patronized his hosts with such limp, lan- 
guid grace that Mrs. Majendie was visi- 
bly discontented with the comparison. 

As a matter of fact, Rita heard nothing 
that was being said. Her imagination 
was with her father, trying to visualize 
him in the desperate ventures into which 
he was forced. 

“He must have met with a rebuff,” she 
though uneasily, “or he would be back by 
now. Poor Daddy, how his pride must 
be suffering!” 

She pictured him, hat in hand, waiting 
on Gunther or Forscheim or Slade. Her 
father a suppliant to such men! At the 
very thought, a dull anger rose in her. 
After all, what was the basis of their 
aristocracy in a vulgar modern world? 
Nothing more than that same parvenu 
money without which generations of 
proud traditions could sink back into 
oblivion. If he would only come! If she 
could only know! 

Inaction, to such a nature, was torture. 
But to begin, one must at least see the 
danger!. A dozen times her eyes rose 
questioningly to Phillips as he passed in 
and out of the room—until all at once she 
saw it in his glance. Her father had re- 
turned. At last she could act. She 
nodded to Captain Daingerfield and rose, 
calm and collected. 

“My headache is really too bad,” she 
| said quickly. “I’m going to make my ex- 
| cuses. Don’t rise. Good-night, everyone.” 





Chapter Eight 


H ER father was in the library as she 

hurried in, seated by the table, his 
hand on the telephone, staring at the floor. 
He rose at the sound of her coming, and 
as he struggled to his feet, she was ap- 
palled at the sudden physical collapse she 
beheld in him. 

“So it’s bad news?” she said, taking his 
right hand in both of hers. 

He nodded, incapable of speech, and 
with a nervous look he returned to the 
table, his hand groping instinctively for 
the receiver and clinging to it. 

“You are waiting for a message?” 

“Yes, from Christiansen,” he said in- 
| audibly. 
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She turned hurriedly and going to the 
doors, closed them. As she was return- 
ing, the telephone started to ring. In- 
stantly he had snatched it up. waiting 
while it continued to buzz dully. She 
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'}done what you could. 


instantly given a new natural beauty. | 


came and stood beside him, her hand on 
his shoulder, waiting too. 

“All right, all right,” he said irritably. 
“Yes, hello! Christiansen? Well?” He 
listened and then said slowly: “Gunther 
has—left—town? That is definite? I 
I understand. Thank you. You've 
Thank you. No. 
No, nothing more. Good night, Christian- 
} sen.” 

He put the receiver back 
stared down at his hands and 
mindedly turned over his ring. 

“Daddy!” 

He looked up at her with a queer tired 
smile. 

“Well, dear,” he said grimly, “I 
the game is over.” 

The agony of suspense now passed, he 
| knew. and was looking steadily into the 
future. 

For a moment she could not believe it- 
|one short moment of appalled consterna- 
tion. 

“Rita, dear?” 

He held out his arms and caught her 
to him, and for a moment they clung to- 
gether. Then she disengaged herself and 
rose. 

“Now it’s my turn,” 

He shook his head. 
| “It can’t be done,” he said. His voce 

was even but tired and far away. He 
rose, but as he started to cross, a sudden 
| weakness caught him and he leaned 
| heavily against the table for support. 

“Wait there.” 


see 


gingerly. 
absent- 


guess 


she 


said quietly 


HE went quickly to a cabinet, poured 
out a little tumbler of brandy and 
'came back. 

“All right now, Daddy, drink this 
That’s better. Straighten up. Now let's 
| get to it. Exactly where do you stand?” 

He spread out his hands in an empty 
gesture. 

“Bankrupt?” 

“Cleaned out!” 

“How did it happen?” 

He crossed to a chair and sat down, 
passing his hand across his forehead in 
an effort to concentrate. She stood be- 
fore him, alert and unemotional. 
| “T speculated,” he said slowly. “I had 
to—a last desperate chance. A pool to 
depress International Motors—Forscheim, 
Kennedy, Slade. Slade sold us out; the 
| others ran to cover. I was away. I owe—” 

“Well—well?” 

“Four to five millions more than I can 
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Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 
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| pay,” he said, looking down. 
| Her hand went to her throat, 
involuntary cry escaped her. 

“Daddy, Daddy, were you mad?” 

“Yes, mad!” he said with a shudder. 

“After all we went through!” she cried, 
aghast at the extent of his loss. “How 
could you again?” 

He looked up at her with again that 
queer feeble smile. 

“Don't. Rita. It’s bad enough. You 
‘on't think I'd have done it if I didn't 
have to!” 

“You're right. Daddy,” 
long breath. “Wait a moment.” She 
walked to the window and stood staring 


and an 


she said with a. 
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HERE'S a beautiful 

back of the Armand 
aids—the sincere belief that 
they will bring the joy of an 
attractive appearance to every 
woman, 

So many women write us 
every day of the genuine hap- 
piness that Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is bringing 
them that we want you to try ) 
it, too. 

For 25c, we will send you an 
Armand Week-end Package, 
containing a generous box of 
genuine Armand Cold Cream 
Powder—that marvelous pow- 
der, so soft and smooth and } 
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other delightful Armand pow- , 
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| Better not to invite a discussion. 


| back, divining the truth. 
used it? 


| all. 








down. At that moment the car drew up, 
and her mother and sister came down the 
steps. She was on the point of stopping 
them, but reflecting that an hour's differ- 
ence would be unimportant, she refrained. 
Another thought came into her mind. 
Now 
that a sacrifice must be made, it would 
be better to present it as an accomplished 
fact. She would arrange the loan and 
enforce their acquiescence—she would 
brook no wavering in such a crisis. 

“There. What's over is over,” she said 
quietly. “It’s no time to talk of that. 
The thing now is how to meet this.” She 
came to him, laid her hand on his shoulder 
and said: “Look at me, Daddy.” 


NWILLINGLY he raised his glance 
to her confident smile. 

“This is going to be met! 
that. Some way—somehow!” 

“Not this time, dear,” he said for the 
second time. 

“Just what is the situation in Interna- 
tional Motors?” 

“T am ten thousand shares short at 
one hundred fifty,” he said. ‘Tomorrow 
I shall have to settle at between five and 
six hundred. That is around four mil- 
lions.” 

“Very well; 


Understand 


we'll raise it. I have al- 
ready laid my plans. I am going to put 
up what I have.’’ Suddenly she shrank 
“Father—you’ve 
And—and Cora’s? Not Cora’s 
too?” 

His head sank suddenly into his hands. 

She stifled the exclamation on her lips. 

“No, no—listen, Daddy. I’m not going 
to blame you—no matter what has hap- 
pened. It’s the family. It’s the name. 
We are going to save that—do you un- 
derstand?” she said, clenching her fists. 
“Steady now—pull yourself together!” 
She glanced at the clock, which marked 
ten minutes of nine. ‘Finish that glass. 
Better? Now—quickly. I want to know 
How long has this been going on?” 

“T’ve lived on the ragged edge for 
months,” he said, straightening up a little 
and talking rapidly in an effort to justify 
himself. “My God, you don’t know what 
this has been, this period of deflation! 
I’ve felt the ground slipping from under 
me day by day. Everything cut in half, 
dropping, dropping! Ten months ago I 
was a very rich man. And now! And 
then—there were friends.” 

“What do you mean by friends?” 

“IT gave endorsements to pull them 
through. Men who are sound as a rock 
came to me for help. I carried them at 
the bank. I personally am responsible.” 

“But then they-must help you.” 

“Not in twenty-four hours,” he said 
with a shake of his head. “I didn’t want 
to speculate. I kept from it as long as 


I could. I had to. There was no way 
out—I was desperate! And now, bank- 
ruptcy!”’ 

“Then we shall meet it. In the first 


place, there is this house, and the New- 
port place and the house at Southampton. 
Mother must be told at once. I've 
prepared for all that. I'll have her here 
in an hour.” 

He raised his hand feebly. 

“Don’t, dear—not that.” 

“You've already tried? 
Oh, Daddy!” 


She refused? 
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“She _ will he said 
heavily. 

“Not when it’s a question of honor!” 
she said indignantly. 

He shook his head incredulously. 

“Besides, it wouldn’t save me in time!” 

“But your friends,” she said hurriedly. 
“Kennedy?” 

“No.” 

“Forscheim and Marx?” 

“T have seen them. They have made 
up their minds to sacrifice me. There 
was a conference yesterday, a conference 
of my friends! The situation needs a 
victim. Iam to be the scapegoat.” 

“But Gunther? Surely Gunther. 
go to him myself!” 

He waved toward the telephone. 

“My friend Gunther has conveniently 
left town!” 

“But why—why all this? Everyone is 
being carried! Why not you? And then 
the Fidelity?” Suddenly the feeling 
came to her that he was withholding 
something; that beyond all she knew was 
something lurking, grim and frightful. 
“Daddy, you have not told me the worst! 
What is 1t?” 

“Tomorrow at ten o’clock the Fidelity 
will close its doors.” 
“Why?” 

He did not answer. 

She came nearer, frightened, and dread- 
ing to hear what now she saw staring 
her in the face. 

“If the Fidelity must close its doors—” 
she began slowly. “But great heavens! 
That means a panic, a terrible panic! 
Why do they permit that? Daddy, you 
haven’t done anything—anything wrong!” 

“Yes,” he said in a whisper. 

“Dishonor? Arrest?” 

He had no need to answer. She knew 
at last. At last what her instinct had 
warned her of stood stark before her. 
She understood now all that had op- 
pressed her these last weak hours. Not 
poverty, but dishonor! A Majendie 
dragged before the bar of justice, pil- 
loried in the public print—the first stain 
upon the name! She knew now why his 
quest of the afternoon had been in vain, 
as all at once she comprehended to what 
depths of humiliation he must have 
descended. 

“He will never face it,” she thought 
with a sudden chill. “There is only one 
thing left for him to do—if I fail.” 

At this moment, from the clock on the 
mantel the hour rang. 

“Nine o’clock. .... Haggerty!” came 
mechanically into her mind. Then she 
realized that all this while she had been 
struggling against the inevitable, against 
the thing which she had divined from 
the first, but against which she had ob- 
stinately set her will. Haggerty or— 


always refuse,” 


Tl 


HE went to her father and knelt at 

his side; and when she spoke, it was 
with the great gentleness of one who no 
longer struggles. 

“Better tell me, Daddy. I know you 
never meant anything wrong, that you 
were mad when you did it. I’m not 
going to blame you. I love you always. 
Tell me—what have you done that is 
wrong?” 

“I borrowed funds that I can’t re- 
place,” he said, staring out beyond her. 
“I can make them good, but not now, 
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not immediately. That, in the eyes of 
the law, is a crime.” 

She rose, satisfied that she knew the 
worst, and stood considering. 

“Daddy—think carefully. Is there no 
way out? Is there no one—no friend in 
the world who will help you?” she said; 
but already she knew that there was but 
one way left. 

“Christiansen has tried every way. 
Rita, there is no escape,” he said, draw- 
ing a long breath. 

“What would save you?” 

“To save the Fidelity? A loan of five 
millions, at the least.” 

“Tt is solvent?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you?” 

He looked at her, dazed. She repeated 
the question sharply. 

“If I could settle at—at one hundred 
and fifty a share.” 

“That would pull you through? That 
is the truth, the whole truth?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You are holding back nothing?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

“Very well. The rest concerns me.” 

Suddenly he jerked up in his chair at 
the sound of a knock on the door. 

“Hold on to yourself. Steady!” she 
said, frowning. “Get your nerves to- 
gether, Daddy. All right?” She watched 
him a moment, and then, satisfied, turned 
to the door. “Come!” 

Phillips appeared. 

She glanced again at the clock. 

“Tt’s Mr. Haggerty, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“When I ring, show him up.” 

Majendie had started to his feet. 

“Haggerty! What does this mean?” 

“This concerns me,” she said frigidly. 

“Yes, but—good God, Rita!” 

“No questions—now or hereafter,” she 
said sternly. 

“Haggerty, never!” he said, drawing 
himself up. “Not that!” 

“You forget, Father,” she said, meeting 
his glance with one of equal determina- 
tion. “This is not simply a question of 
bankruptcy. It is now the honor of the 
family. That is now in my hands alone.” 
She waited until his glance dropped be- 
fore her accusing look, and then added 
quietly: “And now, give me the pistol 
that is in your pocket.” 

As he started back, she said quickly: 
“If I fail—but I shall not fail! Put it 
in the drawer.” He obeyed mechanically, 
completely dominated. 

“Now listen,” she pursued. “Once be- 
fore I saved the day. Don’t forget that. 
That sacrifice is not going to be in vain! 
Now I have a right to make my terms. 
No questions. Let that be understood 
between us. It is? Very well. Now 
wait in the little room.” 

He stood a long moment, torn by con- 
flicting passions; but in the end he 
yielded and went slowly out. She crossed 
to the door and assured herself that he 
was not listening. Then closing it, she 
returned and rang. 


Chapter Nine 
ITA had waited a moment before 


ringing. For the last hour she had 
foreseen this meeting, and steeled herself 


for the interview. 
she determined that she would not add to 
Haggerty’s satisfaction by any display of 
weakness. She remained standing, erect 
and her head thrown proudly back, a 
smile of scorn on her lips, as he came in. 

“I must apologize for not being 
dressed,” he said. He was in street- 
clothes. “I’ve been on the jump since I 
saw you.” 

“Yes. I can understand that you have 
been quite busy,” she said with intention. 
“My congratulations!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, stop- 
ping short in the act of offering his hand. 

“T underrated you,” she replied quietly. 
“I was very stupid. You are a terrible 
antagonist, Dan Haggerty.” 

“Well?” he said carefully. 

“You see, I didn’t know the cards you 
held. How you must have enjoyed it!” 

“Enjoyed what?” 

“My fatuous egotism,” she explained, 
smiling. 

“Um-m—” he said, still watching her. 
“You did rub it in a little.” 

He turned, seeking a chair. 

“Shall we sit down?” he said grimly. 

“No,” she replied decisively. “Hardly 
necessary. This is a business matter. I 
sha’n’t detain you more than a moment.” 


HE understood the frigid rebuff of her 
attitude, and his lips straightened out 
into that stubborn rigidity whicn spelled 
danger for those who knew kim. 

“T’m not going to beat about the bush,” 
she went on, throwing back her head. 
“I told you that ail my life I’ve said 
that what has to be done shall be done!” 

“T believe I remarked tha: first.” 

“Yes, you appreciated that in me. 


- Well, Mr. Haggerty, you’ve won!” 


“What’s that mean?” 

“Come—be as frank as I am,” she said 
disdainfully. “My father is on the verge 
of ruin. I have just learned it. And I 
know now that you knew it.” 

“Yes, I did!” 

“Thanks for your honesty, at least. 
That is what I meant when I referred to 
the enjoyment you must have derived 
from our last meeting.” 

“I see.” 

“There is no use in concealing any- 
thing,” she said slowly. “It is not only 
ruin; it is disgrace—dishonor in the 
worst form What, you didn’t know 
that?” she exclaimed at a movement of 
surprise she observed in him. 

“No,” he said, frowning. 
not.” 

“More!” Involuntarily she glanced to- 
ward the door, sinking her voice. “It 
may be a question of my father’s life. 
That is what I am faced with, Mr. Hag- 
gerty,” she added with a look of accu- 
sation and hatred. “You see I recognize 
that there is no other way out.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” he asked 
slowly. 

“To acknowledge that you have won 
what you set out to do!” she said 
abruptly. “Don’t let’s waste words. 
You’ve won. I acknowledge it. I’ve 
called you here to make a bargain with 
you.” 

“A bargain?” 


“No, I did 


“Save him, and I am yours whenever | 


you wish it.” 
The directness and arrogance of her 


Whatever happened, | 
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Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


RAY hair is a tattle-tale. Don't 
endure it until you are really old. 
Ifat 40 youstill feel young, then you owe 
it to yourself and family to look young. 
It’s just as easy to keep your hair young 
and beautiful as to retain your youthful 
interest in life and people. Tint gray, 
faded, streaked strands with Brownatone 
as thousands of women have done. 


Here is what we positively guarantee for 


BROWNATONE 


It will keep the hair a uniform shade for 
years. 

It will not cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 

It will not cause coarse, brittle, harsh hair 
after continued use. 

- is Guaranteed Harmless to hair, scalp or 

skin. 
It produces natural shades that cannot be 
detected. 
You can completely control the depth and 
intensity of shade. 
You can test for the proper shade before 
tinting entire head. 
Hair can be colored quickly—no waiting 
for results. 
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off or wash out. It can be permanently 
waved. It will withstand the effects of 
shampooing, bathing, curling, waving, 
lotions or Brilliantine. 

10. You will not have a sticky, messy opera- 
tion when applying Brownatone. 

11. You can obtain the exact shade you desire, 
whether golden, blond or varying shades 
of brown or black. 

You will be using the preparation that is stand- 

ard throughout ail sections of this country and 

Canada—that is the most used and most pop- 

ular hair coloring preparation on the market. 

At drug and department stores 50c and $1.50. 

Check 

the color you want on the coupon below send 

your name and address with 10c, to cover post- 
age and packing Valuable booklet on hair will 
be enclosed free of cost 
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MUTINY ABOARD: 
YANKEE SHIP 


Captain Allen Defeats | 
Barratry Plot and | 
Rescues Woman 
Castaway 


Recent dispatches from Singapore re- 
late an amazing story of mutiny on 


the high seas gallantly suppressed by | 
The steamship 
Allen commanding, | 


the American skipper. 
Heyan Captain 
would seem to have experienced one of 
those eventful voyages which make 
maritime history. When nearing the 
ill-omened Macclesfield Bank she picked 
up an S. O. S. wireless from a pearling- 
distress. She had barely 
the crew of the sinking 
when she ran into a terrific 
typhoon. While below making fast his 
shifting cargo, Captain Allen discovered 
that his ship was loaded not with cased 
machinery but with neatly boxed scrap- 
iron. And later when the hurricane had 
been weathered, he caught his first mate 
altering the ship’s course in a fashion 
that would have piled her up onethe 
reefs. Next, fire inexplicably broke out 
in the hold; and when that was extin- 
guished, the baffled conspirators risked 
open mutiny. How Captain Allen won 
the savage fight that followed, saved his 
ship, and for the second time rescued 
the treasure-laden young woman who 
had commanded the pearling-schooner— 
all this, narrated by Culpeper Zandtt 
under the title “Deep Water Men” in 
the current October number of The Blue 
Book Magazine, makes one of the most 
exciting chapters in all the history of 
the Pacific. 


mah, 


schooner in 
taken ott 
schooner 


Huge Dope Deal Bared 

With the capture of C. J. Larpen and 
the confiscation of a large consignment 
of drugs which he was bringing to New 
York from Europe, Federal officials 
believe they have caught the ringleader 
of the gang which of late has flooded 
the country with habit-forming narcotics. 

According to Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, who obtained the the 
smugglers threw overboard buoyed 
drums of drugs to which were attached 
lights invisible to ordinary vision but 
easily seen by means of a scientist's 
“fluoroscope.” How a group of govern- 
ment scientists known as The Buried 
Alive Club detected the scheme, and the 
dramatic episodes of the smugglers’ cap- 
ture are graphically described in the 
current October number of The Blue 
Book Magazine. 


story, 


The same issue contains many other 
stories of equal if wholly different in- 
terest—among them Courtney Ryley 
Cooper’s novel of Western adventure 
“The Last Frontier;” Warren H. Mil- 
ler’s account of an astonishing Malayan 
adventure, “The Antelope Kriss ;” Austin 
Hall's appealing story of the noted 
prize-winning California sheep-dog Rex 
who, when the herder was_ injured, 
brought the flock unaided through a 
mountain snowstorm and then led res- 
cuers to his master—these and many 
other captivating stories by noted 
writers are all to be found in this mem- 
orable October issue of The Blue Book 
Magazine, now on sale at all news-stands. 








method staggered him. His face showed | 
plainly his amazement. 

“I wonder if you realize just what 
you're saying,” he said sternly. 

“T shall belong to you whenever you 
call me,” she said scornfully. “I prefer 
not to use another word. That is what 
you have plotted for. Does it need to 
be plainer?” 

“No, no,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
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ders. “Quite sufiicient.” 

To her surprise, he stood staring at her, | 
so intently and so long that all at once | 
a dreadful thought came to her. What 
if he should refuse! 

“You have strange ways of 
assistance,” he said grimly. 

‘“Assistance—oh, please!”’ 
with a sudden flare-up. 

“There are even ways of being gracious 

in bargains!” he continued, flushing 
under her look. 

“I suppose you would prefer suppli- 
cations—tears!” 

“You rate yourself very high.” 

“Yes, very high!” 

He shook his head. “What pride!” 

“Well?” she said coldly. 

“And you even disdain to ask me to 
be seated?” 

She did not turn her glance from him, 
but something cold took hold of her. 

“Well?” she said almost inaudibly. 

All at once he drew back, and she saw 
that he had made his decision. 

“You have made the terms yourself. 
Remember that!” 

“T have.” 


asking 


she retorted 


“Very well, I accept them,” he said 


suddenly. 
“IT knew you would.” 


HE closed her eyes, fighting off a 

sudden weakness. 

“You may sleep quietly tonight, Mrs. 
Kilblaine,” he said, taking pity on her. 
“There is no longer any danger. You 
may inform your father that the corner 
in International Motors is over. I shall 
permit him to settle for the ten thousand 
shares he has to deliver—at the price 
he sold. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Yes—but the Fidelity Trust?’ 

“What do you need?” 

“Five millions,” she said faintly. “Five 
millions tomorrow morning.” 

“T understand.” He pulled out a check- 
book and went to the table. “Have I 
now your permission to sit down?” he 
said ironically. 

She nodded, dominated by his mastery 
of the scene. 

“Thank you,” he said punctiliously; 
and as he wrote, he continued: “I am 
making out a check. As president of 
the Sea Line Trust, I shall open an ac- 
count with the Fidelity Trust for five 
million dollars. If that is not enough, 
I'll double it!” He blotted the check 
carefully. “However, when I get through 
telephoning, that will not be necessary.” 
He rose, and approaching her, said: “Here 
is your check. Give it to your father. 
He will sleep quieter.” 

She allowed him to put the check in her 
hands, so utterly taken aback at the large- 
ness of his gesture that for a moment 
she could find nothing to say. She gazed 
at the little slip of paper in her fingers, 
that meant life and security—five million 


’ 








dollars! And then she stared at him. 
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base our recommenda- 
This service is, of 
course, gratis. Write us 
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school. 
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“What!” she said involuntarily. “You 
give me this—now—like this!” 

“Not as a friend,” he said pointedly, 
“but like this.” 

“You are going to trust me? 
slowly. 

“T trust you,” he said quickly. “There 
is a great deal of pride in your family, 
Rita Kilblaine, and pride is easily ana- 
lyzed. We've each got our code. There 
is always some one thing a person wont 
do. Now, a Majendie may conceivably 
do a lot of things, misappropriate funds, 
ruin innocent people, default—but you 
wont break your word! Your word is 
sufficient. When I want you, I'll call 
for you, as you have expressed it. Now, 
since you no longer need anything out 
of me—good night.” 


” 


she said 


| HERE COMES THE BRIDEGROOM 


| (Continued from page 


HEN Mr. Majendie came in a long 

moment afterward, he found her 
still standing, the check in her hand, gaz- 
ing at the door through which Haggerty 
had gone, and over her set eyes, a 
furrow. 

“Here is the check,” she said, and 
then as he glanced at it with a cry and 
turned toward her, dreadful questions in 
his eyes, she came to him, and taking 
his head in her hands, kissed him on the 
forehead. 

“It’s over,” 
shall go on.” 


Will Haggerty send for Rita? The 
forthcoming chapters bring about 
an even more extraordinary situa- 
tion. Don’t fail to read them in 
the next, the November, issue. 


she said wearily. “We 
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faced his reflection, and his eyes seemed 
to look at it; yet he had no practical 
perception of it. It suggested nothing as 
to his hair or the use of the brushes, 

“My goodness!” he murmured, and 
turning to the window nearest him, began 
to stare fixedly at Muriel’s house across 
the street. Closed cars in a high state of 
polish stood at the curb; a gay awning, 
in spite of the fair day, gave shelter all 
the way between curb and front door; 
jars of flowers were hinted in the lower 
windows; small groups of people, mainly 
colored ‘people, waited cheerily along 
the sidewalk: and everywhere an intima- 
tion of festival was in the air. Evidently 
this was a Wedding Day for somebody. 

“My goodness!” Renfrew said again, 
with but faint realization that this Wed- 
ding Day was the day when he would 
wed his Muriel. What occupied his mind 
might be likened somewhat to the vague 
horror he had felt upon another nervous 
morning, a few years before, as he ap- 
proached the moment when he had to de- 
liver an “oration” in school. What he 
felt now was incomparably more upset- 
ting, though alleviated by a kind of 
dreaminess that prevented it from being 
precisely sinister; and yet this day, so 
strange, seemed to contain nothing defi- 
nite pertaining to his actually changing 
into a Married Man: it appeared to be 
concerned only with his enacting before 
a silently critical multitude, all fine 
clothes and glittering eyes, a role most 
imperfectly rehearsed, for which he felt 
himself, both by nature and inclination, 
absolutely unfitted. 

For Renfrew was of a natively modest 
habit, and inclined to the apologetic at- 
titude of mind; he was, as people say, a 
young man of a painfully shy and re- 
tiring disposition. Yet brides and brides’ 
mothers, year in and year out, do take 
even such a young man into their own 
hands, and turn a dismaying multitu- 
dinous attention upon him, as a Leading 
Man of the supporting ccmpany while the 
Star comes down the aisle. And the un- 
just part of this is that the Star, who 
doesn’t need it, is supplied with a veil, 
while the stricken Leading Man must 
make his Grand Entrance with pallid face 
all naked and undefended. Here is in- 
deed a wrong that needs righting. Our 


country has great leagues and societies— 
new ones are formed hourly—for the re- 
form of every wrong and right thing un- 
der heaven; and yet we have no organi- 
zation (at least, no national one) with the 
animating purpose of placing the wedding- 
veil where it properly belongs. Renfrew 
might have felt better, and might more 
sensibly have conducted himself this 
morning, if he had known that he was to 
pass through the approaching crisis under 
a veil—preferably one of opaque mate- 
rial. 

It is true that he did brush his hair, 
after turning back from the window to 
his mirror; but he subsequently tossed 
one of the brushes upon the bed and put 
the other in the right-hand pocket of his 
trousers. His wallet, full of money and 
railroad tickets, lay upon the dressing- 
table before him; and probably some 
half-impulse toward it accounts for this 
singular choice of a receptacle for a hair- 
brush. 


Hs mother appeared at his door, a 

glistening silk hat in her hand. 
“Don’t worry any more, dear,” she said, 
and came to give him the hat and to kiss 
him. “Your father and I are going to 
the church now; and your Best Man’s 
waiting for you downstairs.” 

“Charley?” Renfrew asked, in genuine 
surprise. “What on earth is he doing 
downstairs?” 

“He’s come to drive to the church with 
you.” 

“But what for?” 

“Because you and he arranged it that 
way, didn’t you?” 

“Did we?” said Renfrew. “Then per- 
haps that’s why he’s waiting for me.” 

“I think, perhaps,” she agreed gently, 

and kissed him with more agitation than 
she let him see. “Good-by, dear. Be 
sure to hold your shoulders back and 
don’t be nervous, Renfrew.” 
’ “Nervous? Why, of course not!” he 
said vehemently. “I’m no more nervous 
than I would be if I were just sitting 
down to breakfast with you and Father 
and Daisy. I’m as calm as if I were 
just going to take an ordinary drive with 
old Charley Jones. I am as calm—I am 
as calm—why, Mother, I am as calm as 
—why, I’m absolutely calm!” 
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Is Your English 
a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell Y ou 


Thousands of persons make little mis- 
takes in their everyday English and don’t 
know it. As a result of countless tests, 
Sherwin Cody found that the average per- 
son is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of 
English. In a five- 
minute conversation, or 
in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty er- 
rors will appear. Make 
the test shown below, 
now. See where you 


| stand on these 30 sim- 


ple questions, 





MAKE THIS TEST NOW 


Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would you write— 

I DID it already or I HAVE DONE it already 
WHO shall I call or WHOM shall I call 

or It's just LIKE | said 

or The river has OVER- 

FLOWN its banks 
or I SHOULD like to go 
or I LAY down to rest 
or Divide it BETWEEN 
the three 

or The wind blows COLDLY 
or You will ONLY FIND one 
or Between you and M 
2. How do you say— 

EV-en-ing EVE-ning 
as-cer-TAI? as-CER-tain 
HOS-pi-ta-ble hos-P1T-able 
AB-do-men ab-DO-men 
mayoralty MAY -or-al-ty may-OR-al-ty 
amenable a-ME-na-ble a-MEN-able 
acclimate AC-cli-mate ac-CLI-mate 
profound PRO-found pro-FOUND 
beneficiary ben-e-fi-SH EE-ary ben-e-FISH-ary 
culinary CUL-i-na-ry CU-li-na-ry 
3. Do you spell it— 
calendEr repEtition or 
reclEve sepArate or 
repriEve aCoModate ac¢ 
donklES traffiCing or 
factorYS aCSeSible or 


It’s just AS I said 

The river has OVER- 
FLOWED its banks 

I WOULD like to go 

I 1_AID down to rest 

Divide it AMONG the three 


Li wind blows COLD 
will FIND ONLY one 
ew n you and I 


evening 
ascertain 
hospitable 
abdomen 


calendAr 
recElve 
reprEIve 
donkEYS 
factorIES or 


repltition 
sepErate 

»M Modate 
traffiCKing 
aCCeSSible 











New Invention Improves Your 
English In 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. His wonderful self-correcting device is sim- 
ple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably effi- 
cient. You ean write the answers to 50 questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work 
in5 minutes more. You waste 
notime in going over the things 
you already know. Your efforts 
are automatically concentrated 
on the »rtstakes you are in the 1 

habit of making, and through I have done it already 
constantly being shown the Whom shall I « 

righi way, you soon acquire It's just as I sz St 

the correct habit in place of he river has overflowed 
the incorrect habit. There is its banks 

no. tedious copying. There is 
no heart-breaking drudgery. 





Answers 


I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the three 
The wind blows cold 


EE You will find only one 
Between you and me 
FR 
° EVE-ni 
Bookon English TAIN 


as-cer-TAI) 

HOS-pi-ta-ble 
Every time you talk, every op cera 
time you write, you show what a-M peter te 
youare, Your English reveals ac-C LI-mate 
you as nothing else can. When pro-FOUND 
you use the wrong word, when ben-e-F ISH-ary 
you mispronounce a word, when CU-li-na-ry 
you misspell a word, when you 3 
punctuate incorrectly, when you 
use flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap yourself, Write for 
our new book “‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English."’ 
Merely mail the coupon, and it 
will be sent by return mail. 
Learn how Sherwin Cody’s new 
invention makes command of 
language easy to gain in 15 
ininutes a day. Mail this cou- 
pon or a postal AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
6510 Searle Building - Rochester, N.Y 

SRRRARSRESASSRERHRHEKREEHRERESSEHBBSSeSSeeee 
Sherwin Cody School of English 

6510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


calendar} 
receive 
reprieve 
donkeys 
factories 
repetition 
separate 
accommodate 
trafficking 
accessible 











Please send me at once your Free Book ‘‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English."’ 


Na me 
Address 


| City 
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Unruly Hair 


STACOMB keeps any kind of hair 
in Der ye: as it’s combed. Dry 
and brittle, soft and fluffy, stiff and 
wiry hair—all kinds controlled by 
STACOMB. 

Leaves hair soft and lustrous. 

Excellentaftera shampoo, oraswim. 

Insist on STACOMB—the original 
—in black and yellow package. At 
all drug counters. 


Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


ee 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept. 2P. 


Please send me free trial tube. 








CASH’S 3 doz.$159 6 doz$2. 
WOVEN NAMES 9 doz $250 12 doz.$3 
Save Laundry 
Losses at 
Nraitere)| < 


Write for styles 
J. & J. CASH, Inc 
Fig sh h Street 


suth Norwalk. Co 








Beautiful 
Appealing - Enticing 
The process is simple, pain- 

les ss, and almost instantaneous. 
xpensive massage creams, 
no me ede al or electric treatments 
no strips of rubber to bind and 
cause discomfort. 


<-seErorne aS AFTER—> 


DELRAY 
ANKLE REDUCER 


Works While"“You Sleep 
A complete rubber anklet 
Slip them on when you go to bed. In the 
morning your ankles are smaller. Reduces 
and prevents swollen and “puffed” ankles, 
Permits low shoes all year round. Slip 
on and off asa glove. Used by society women 
and actresses everywhere, and endorsed by the 
medical profession. Can be worn during the 
day with heavy silk NO MONE detection. 
SEND NO ONEY 


Simply send us size of ankle and fullest part of 
calf, and we will send you in plain wrapper a 
pair of DELRAY ANKLE REDUCERS designed 
to shape your ankles to fairy jslimness. On ar- 
rival pay postman $3.25 (we pay all postage), and 
start reducing at once and painles aay. You will 
notice results im jately. Retain and sup- 
port your waeth ankles when dancing, by wear- 
ing them. ow WwW before the price is rai 
on request 


DELRAY } MFG. CO. 
925 Broadway Dept.12 New York City 











“Ves, dear,” she said; 
appeal from downstairs, she kissed Ren- 
frew once more and left him. He stood 
looking earnestly at his hat for some 
moments, then placed it, back forward, 
upon his head, and descended to Charley 
Jones in the library. 

“Charley,” he proclaimed, to that rather 
pallid, but glossily massaged and mani- 
cured Best Man, “Charley, I am as calm 
as—as stone! 

a stone statue!” 

“J’m not,” Mr. Jones said ruefully. 
| “I'd like to know what was in that salad 
| last night. 
“— too. 

“But J am, Charley, 
assured hime “T am as calm—why, 
as calm—as calm—as calm—” 

“We better be getting into that car,” 
Charley reminded him. “You can tell 
me how calm you are all the way to the 
church.” 





I’m not calm at all.” 


I’m 


RENFREW seemed to wish to take ad- 
vantage of this permission. “I am,” 


“IT am, Charley.” 
“You are what?” 


“How calm were you then?” the Best 
Man inquired. 

“When?” 

“The day you were born.” 


“Why, perfectly,” said Renfrew. ‘“Per- 
fectly.” 
“That’s good,” said Mr. Jones. “I was 


afraid you might have been a little upset, 
or something.” 

“No, no,” the bridegroom protested. 
“I practically never get upset, Charley. 
There’s only one thing disturbs me.” 

“What’s that?” 


“The ring. I’m disturbed about the 
ring, Charley.” 
“You are? Here it is, perfectly safe.” 


He exhibited it reassuringly. ‘What dis- 
turbs you about it?” 

“I'm afraid you might drop it.” 

“All right,” said the Best Man. “I'll 
put it back in my pocket.” And he did. 

“No, no! I mean I’m afraid you | 
might drop it when you hand it to me. 
Suppose you did, Charley. Suppose you 
did drop it and it lit on its side and be- 
gan to roll, and went on rolling. You 
know, yourself, how any round piece of 
metal will roll, sometimes, when it lights 
on its side.” 

“Yes, I do,” 
“Many’s the round piece of metal that’s 
rolled far, far away from me, no matter 
which side it lit on!” 

“Well, suppose,” Renfrew continued, 
“suppose when you're handing me the 
ring, you happen to drop it.” 

“But I wont. What on earth would 
I drop it for?” 

“I don’t say you will,” said Renfrew, 
“but you might. Now, suppose you do, 
and suppose the ring lights on its side 
and starts rolling—”’ 

“Then I'll run after it,” Charley in- 
terrupted. “I'll dart after it like a flash!” 

“But what on earth will J do while 
you’re running after it?” 

“You just stand still with Muriel and 





the Bishop,” said Charley. “You stay 


I’m absolutely as calm as | 


and, her hus- | 
band’s voice being heard in a reiterated | 





I think I ate too many hors- | 


” the bridegroom | 


he said, when they were seated in the car. 


“Calm,” said Renfrew. “I am as 
calm—well, I never felt any calmer than | 
I do now since the day I was born.” 








his friend assented warmly. | 
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The Final Touch 


“She had the prettiest complexion” 
So can you, my lady, have a com- 
plexion—dainty, perfectly lovely— 
and always admired if you use 


Carmen Powder 


the choice of a million women noted for 
their beautiful complexions. 


CARMEN COMPACT 


A cake of Carmen in a ceaty metal box 
with Mirror and Powder 


White, Flesh, Brunette and he 
new L’Autumn shade. 0 
At your dealer’s or mailed prepaid 


K Stafford- Miller Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Cartooning Pays 
$25 a Day and More 


to many who formerly earned smal 
wages. A few spare 
may change your entire future. A 
simple method by Thornton Fisher. 
natic nally famous cartoonist will as- 
sist you to develop as a cartoonist of 
originality and ideas. Learn this 
profitable profession. end 6 cents 
postage for termaty jon explaining the 
opportunity that 
THE THORNTON FISHER a 
af Cartooning and Allied 

Dept. 1013. Times Building. Rew YORK CITY YORK cnt 

















8/1 6 to Dollars a week for your Spare 
Time — No Canvassing — Experience 

Unnecessary. Write today for Illus- 

trated Kooklet and Free Working Outfit. 

United Show Card Studios, 224 Dinan Bidg., Detroit. Mich. 













an 
‘single ~F Man, ir Ehcunss 
dreams this woman has found 
une. You can learn to write, too. 
of instruction = give you the training 
home during your spare time. Endorsed by culos writers 
including the ate Jack London booklet “‘H to Write."” 
or Tew ow 
Write T Today ji obligatio eine booklet is free. 
Special offer now being ca rite Today—Now! 
NOoStER INSTITUTE, Short Story De 
Dept. 1 Ft. Wayne, nciana 













Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past 
og unnecessary. We train you by mail 
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7 leadi hotels everywhere. 

for free book—* "Eo our Big Opportunity.’’ 
Lewis Hotel Training Scholl 
ae eee Room 112 Washington, D. C. 
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and try to quiet them while I’m running 


after the ring.” 

“But suppose it rolls all the way down 
among the pews and under people’s feet 
and—" 

“Tt wont,’ Charley assured him ear- 
nestly. “I'll run after it till I get right 
alongside of it, and then if it tries to get 
into somebody’s pew, I'll jump way up 
in the air like a tiger and I'll come down 
on it and absolutely crush it under me. 
‘There, you fat rascal!’ I'll say. ‘Just one 
more roll from you, and I'll throttle you 
as I would a varmint!’ ” 

“Oh, my!” Renfrew said, and looked 
upon him pallidly. “You're not taking 
this thing seriously.” 

“You accuse me?” Charley asked re- 
proachfully. “When I’m doing my best 
to show you I know exactly how to act 
if that mean old ring tries to get away 
from us?” 

“Can’t you put your mind on it?” Ren- 
frew urged him. “I’m seriously trying to 
get you to think what we could do if you 
dropped the ring.” 


“Quit your worrying. I’m not going 
to drop it. 
“Well, then,” said Renfrew promptly, 


“what would I do if right in the middle 
of the ceremony I had to sneeze?” 

“You wouldn’t. It isn’t done.” 

“But suppose I had to.” 

“Oh, if you had to,” said Charley, 
“then you would. Yes, I didn” realize.” 

“But it’d be just horrible!” 

“You're right. It would!” 


HE Best Man spoke unsympatheti- 


cally, and Renfrew’s expression be- 
came the more distressed. ‘But what 
would I do?” he asked imploringly. 


“What would I do if I did?” 

“If you sneezed? It’s customary,” 
said Charley, “—that is, it’s customary at 
weddings for the bridegroom to make 
some little demonstration if he sneezes. 
Im mighty glad you've consulted me 
about this, Renfrew, because I like my 
grooms to be a credit to me, and without 
instructions you might have done the 
wrong thing. Will you promise to remem- 
ber what I’m going to tell you, in case 
you sneeze at the altar?” 

“I will,” said Renfrew anxiously. “I 
will, Charley.” 

“In case you sneeze,” Mr. Jones began 
his instructions, “you must turn laugh- 
ingly to the congregation and give them 
a si acy wave of your handkerchief. 
Then you tap the Bishop three times on 
his chasuble and say, ‘How’s that for a 
sneeze, old cleric? Have you got a sneeze 
like that? If you think so enough to 
back it, I'll be glad to sneeze you at any 
time and place you'll name for five hun- 
dred dollars a side.’ ” 

“Oh, murder!” Renfrew groaned. 
“You're just wasting my time with non- 
sense!” 

“Well, I can’t waste any more of it,” 
Mr. Jones informed him cheerfully, as 
the car stopped. “We're here.” 

“We're where?” 

“At the church,” said the Best Man. 
“Your time’s come, Gerald Castleton.” 

“Oh, murder!” the bridegroom groaned 
again, and followed his friend through an 
epen doorway at the rear of the church 
to a vacant room behind the altar. 
There Renfrew immediately began to pace 
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Costs Nothing 


Unless we grow hair. 
The Van Ess 3-bottle 
treatment is abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

You are the sole judge. 

The warrant is signed 
by your own drug or 
department store. All 
we require is their 
signature showin 

you have paccianel 
a ninety-day treat- 
ment. If it fails, we 
refund your money. 











4 Men in 7 Bald 





Falling Hair and Baldness? 


at 40 


— yet 90% needlessly ! 


Science discovers baldness due to Simple Infections (Sebum). Now usually 
overcomes it. Hair actually grown on 91 heads in 100. 


Written Guarantee to Grow Hair 


This is a direct offer to grow hair on your head. An offer backed by written 
guarantee, signed by your own drug or department store. If we fail, it costs you 
nothing. Over 300,000 men have made this test in the last two years. 


Science has recently made amazing discoveries in hair treatment. 


It has 


learned that while 4 men in 7 are either bald, or partly bald, at 40, only about 
nine men in a hundred need ever be bald. Hair roots seldom die. They can 
be revived. We have proved this by re-growing hair on 91 heads i in 100. 


Highest authorities approve this new way. Great derma- 
tologists now employ it—many charge as much as $300.00 
for the same basic treatment. Baldness is not a disease. It 
is merely a symptom of infection—of infected scalp oil 


led Sebum. 
ae Infected Sebum 


Sebum is an oil. It forms at the follicles of =~ hair. Its 
natural function is to supply the hair with oil. 

But it often becomes infected. It cakes on the scalp; clogs 
the follicles and plugs them. Germs by the millions then 
start to feed upon the hair. Semi-baldness comes first; 
then comes total baldness. But remove that infection and 
your hair will usually return. We back this statement with 
a money-back guarantee. Hence it is folly for any man with 
falling hair not to make the test. 


Now We Remove It 


Our treatment is based on new principles. It penetrates to 
the follicles of the hair. It kills infection—removes the 
infectious Sebum. Falling hair stops. It revives the sickly, 
undernourished hair roots, makes new hair grow. Remem- 
ber, it is guaranteed. 


Warrant Signed by Your Druggist 


The guarantee is positive, and promptly met. You are the 
judge. Your own drug or department store signs it with each 
3-bottle purchase. Go today, ask for the Van Ess Treatment. 
If your drug or department store cannot supply you—use 
the coupon. $1.50 per bottle. If you order a 3-bottle, 90-day 
treatment, we will send you a written 

money-back guarantee. It is not necessary [~ 
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it parcel post, collect. 
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your fingers. Each package comes with a 
rubber massage cap. The nipples are hol- 
low. Justinvert bottle, rub your head, and 
the nipples automatically feed lotion down 
into follicles of the scalp where it can do 
some good. It is very easy to apply. One 
minute each day is enough. 
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up and down, while the Best Man went 
to a door leading into the body of the 
church and opened it just far enough to 
permit him to peer through a crack. 
“Your ushers are still doing their duty 
by families and friends,” he told Ren- 
frew 

“See here,” Renfrew said in a desperate 
tone, “J don’t know if I know all that by 
heart. J don’t know if I know what to 
say!” 

“What to say when?” 

“At the altar.” 

“Then you might improvise something,” 
Mr. Jones suggested brightly. “When the 
Bishop says, ‘Wilt thou, Renfrew, take 
this woman’ and so forth, if you can’t 
remember the lines, why, just come back 
at him with any witty little thing you may 
have in your head at the time.” 

“Oh, heavens!” Renfrew moaned. “I 
told you—” 

“Wait,” Mr. Jones interrupted. “I know 
something better than improvising, espe- 
cially as you seem afraid to depend on the 
inspiration of the moment, and this would 
be mighty appropriate too.” 

“What would?” 

“What I’m going to tell you,” Mr. 
Jones replied. “When the Bishop puts it 
up to you if you will take this woman or 
not, just you look up at the rafters in a 
resigned way and say: ‘It is a far, far 
better thing that I do now, than I have 
ever done. It is a far, far nobler end that 
I am making now than I had any right to 
expect. It is a far, far braver thing that 
I do now than any of my friends ever 
thought—’ ”’ 

“Oh, murder!” the pacing Renfrew 
| groaned once more. “You can’t put your 
| ord on it!” 

“Listen!” the Best Man said, his ear to 
the crack in the door. “It’s the over- 


ture.” 


HE air became tremulous with vibra- 

tion from the profound basses of the 
great organ pipes, and Renfrew was like 
the air; he became tremulous too—and 
visibly. 

“Oh, my goodness!” he said. “Is it 
time?” 

“What ‘time’?” 

“Time for us to go out there.” 

“No,” said Mr. Jones. “But it’s time 
for you to quit that shaking. Do you 
want this whole town to think you're 
afraid to marry Muriel?” 

“What?” 

“It looks like it,” the Best Man said 
severely. “When a man steps out to 
marry a girl, and a large and intelligent 
audience observes that he’s shaking like 
an invalid in a blizzard, the natural con- 
clusion is that he’s afraid of the bride.” 

“What?” Renfrew cried. “Why, you 
know, yourself, I tried for months and 
months to persuade Muriel to be engaged 
to me. Everybody in town knows it. Id 
have been an absolute wreck if she hadn’t 
said she would!” 

“I can’t seem to make out the differ- 
ence,” the heartless Mr. Jones responded. 
“Everyboy'll think you’re one, anyway.” 

“Everybody'll think Tn: one what?” 

“One wreck,” the Best Man explained, 
speaking distinctly. “They will if you 
parade in there shaking like that.” 

“Shaking? Am I? So you could notice 
it?” 
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“Yes. 
hundred yards, absolutely 

“T think it must be the music,” said 
Renfrew. 
have it. 
and down your spine. 
right when it stops, Charley.” 

“It isn’t going to stop,” said Charley. 
“Not till after you’re married.” 

“Not till when?” 

“When that music stops, you'll be on 
your way to the subsequent festivities at 
your father-in-law’s, so you might as well 
get used to it.” 

“At my father-in-law’s?” Renfrew re- 
peated huskily. “At my father-in-law’s?” 

“Yes,” said Charley. “Name of Elliott. 
Nice old man, but got an eccentric daugh- 
ter.” 

“You charge Muriel with being eccen- 
tric?” 

“Well, look who she’s marrying!” 


49? 


Renfrew bent upon him a searching | 


though haggard stare. “Charley,” he said 
piteously, “I believe you're joking.” 


UT Charley had turned again to the 

crack in the door, and he made a 
warning gesture. “Steady now!” he whis- 
pered. “Brace up! Try to be a man! 
Get ready!” 

The voluminous and chanting voices of 
the organ began to hint the change to a 
theme new and startling to those most 
nearly concerned, yet old and familiar to 
everyone; the beating harmonies of the 
chords conveyed the warning that an an- 
cient melody was about to thrill out from 
among them; that most articulate of mel- 


Maybe not at a mile, but at a | 


“IT wish they didn’t have to | 
It makes the cold chills go up | 
I'll probably be all | 





odies; and Renfrew’s breathing was sus- | 


pended, for the time being. When he 
heard “Here Comes the Bride,” he was 
far less articulate than the melody, but ut- 
tered sounds. 

“Quit that gulping and come on!” the 
Best Man said in a harsh, low voice. 
“You’ve got to!” 

“Oh, murder!” Renfrew gasped, his last 
vocal exclamation as a bachelor; and by 
the imperious direction of his subcon- 
sciousness he took his place at his Best 
Man’s side. Charley gently opened the 
door, and the two walked slowly out into 


full view of five hundred decorous people. | 


To Renfrew, the faces of the five hundred 
seemed to beat upon him like a suffocating 
wave; his head felt inaccurately seated 
upon his shoulders, and all his limbs pre- 
éminently detachable. He had no confi- 
dence that he would reach the altar; yet 
his untrustworthy legs, startlingly limpid 
at the knees, did somehow continue to 


make progress thither—at least as far as | 


the foot of the aisle where the bride was 
to debouch. There, automatically, he 


halted, as in the rehearsal, and waited, | 
finding Charley of no help at all in this ' 


crisis, and very poor company. 


ENFREW had consciousness of no in- 

dividual eye in all the ocean of 
eyes that seemed to beat upon him; the 
whole world had become eyes that 
searched him and thought inscrutable 
thoughts about him. At the precise focus 
of the searchlight eye of the universe he 
stood helpless, exposed to the vast intol- 
erable glare. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
not a person in the church was looking at 
him just then, not even his own father or 


| 


his own mother, who were within a yard | 
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Lloyd Hughes, Lucille Ricksen, Claire McDowell and 


eorge Hackathorn in a tense scene from the 
Palmerplay 
‘Judgment of the Storm” 

Screenplay written by Mrs. Middleton, Pittsburgh 
housewife, whose creative talent was discovered by the 
Palmer Creative Test, and who was trained in the tech- 
nique of the photoplay by the Palmer Photoplay Cor 

poration. ‘ 

Directed by Dex Anprews 6 
Ask your theatre when this picture will be shown 


Is This Book Meant For You? 


This 32-page book may prove useful 
to you. Or it may not. 

That is for you to decide after read- 
ing this announcement. 

The book is free to anyone who will 
clip the coupon below. But it is not in- 
tended for mere curiosity seekers, nor 
for children. 


A Glimpse Into Pictureland 

It will bring you a glimpse beyond 
the gates which separate the realm of 
motion pictures from the rest of the 
world. Through it you may look around 
and decide whether you wish to become 
a part of this fascinating life. 

And through a remarkable test which 
we shall gladly and freely send you with 
the book, you may determine whether or 
not you ought to try. This test’ was the 
starting point for many men and women 


| who are now successful photoplaywrights, 


directors and studio executives. 


Motion picture producers are suffer- 
ing acutely from the need of new dra- 
matic material. They ask, not for a 
celebrated name, not for literary skill, 
but for fresh ideas of plot construction 
simply prepared for visual expression. 

If you do not feel the urge to help re- 
lieve, at large profit to yourself, the de- 
mand of the motion picture industry for 
new imagination, for original and vital 
human drama, then turn this page. For 
this book could not have been meant for 
you. 

But if you are earnest; if a demand far 
exceeding supply with rewards accord- 
ingly higher (a fundamental economic sit- 
uation) stirs ambition within you, clip the 
coupon on this page and send it on its 
way right now. 

This book, then, is meant for you. 
Not as a magic carpet of Bagdad, upon 
which you may wish yourself carried to 
success, but a friendly guide which shows 
you how and where to start. 


$1,000 and Royalties to a House- 
wife and a Country Doctor 


_ The free book illustrated above was 
issued by the producers of the Palmerflay 


“Judgment of the Storm.” The author 
of this screenplay is a Pittsburgh house- 
wife, who received $1,000 advance roy- 
alties before the picture had begun to 
earn its way, and who will receive royal- 
ties for the next five years—sharing the 
producer’s profits. A New York State 
country doctor’s screenplay will be the 
next picture to appear under the Palmer 
banner. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation pro- 
duces pictures, discovers and trains new 
talent, and maintains the largest screen- 
play clearing house in the world, serving 
as a fully accredited connecting link 
between writer and producer. On the 
corporation’s Advisory Council, aiding in 
this work, are such prominent figures as 
Thos. H. Ince, Rex Ingram, Allen Holu- 
bar, Frederick Palmer, James R. Quirk, 
Rob Wagner and C. Gardner Sullivan. 


Just Clip the Coupon 


Feel free to ask for this book, using 
the coupon below, if you have ever felt 
the urge of self-expression and wish to 
determine whether or not the screen is 
the right medium for you. The book 
and the Creative Test which will be 
mailed with it will answer questions 
which may have puzzled you for years. 
It is too important for guess-work. No 
cost nor obligation, of course. 


Save time by 
addressing 
nearest office 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 2110 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me the free book, ‘‘Finding Your Place 


in Pictures.”” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 
MOOD cites cessicnscasnssnh tcacetaileceieemccadecalaaadine 
IG a nc icntinisin-witiniiniatine edna mininine 
CUGWs sc oncraensteiocnes ee 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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ENGLAND ABDUCTS 
SOVIET ENVOYS 


Daring Free Lances in 
Diplomacy Risk Death 
to Defeat Dangerous 
Coalition 


From Tokio comes the story, vouched | 
for by an American of eminence whose 
name must for obvious reasons be with- 
held, of a recent high-handed but per 
haps justifiable coup brought off by cer- 
Learning | 
channels |} 


tain English secret-service men. 
through certain underground 
that the Lenine government was send- 
ing two special envoys to Japan with a 
view to bringing about a rapprochement 
between the Bolsheviki government and 
and thus pave the way for an 
which later would include Ger- 
and China, these dip- 
ventured a daring 
qualified 
of dis- | 





Nippon, 
niente 
many perhaps 
free lances 
Choosing 
and achieving 
guise, they contrived to kidnap the two 


Soviet officials at a lonely station on the 


lomatic 
sain moctaiie 
stroke. specially 


men, miracles 


Trans-Siberian railway, and—leaving 
the discredited Muscovites behind—the 
Englishmen actually proceeded to Tokio 
in their places, with their 
credentials to undertake negotiations in 
their stead. That the result of their 
conferences with the Nipponese states- 
men was very different from what the | 
Russians would have engineered, is 
shown in the decided spirit of distrust 
manifested of late between Tokio, Mos- 
and Berlin. The whole amazing 
story is related by that 
savant in international affairs, 
Herbert New, in the current October 
issue of The Blue Book Magazine. 


and arrived 


cow 
well-known 
Clarence 


| particularly, in any significant way; 


World Crises Elsewhere 


All England has also been agog over 
the theft of the wealthy Mrs. Opalsen’s 
famous pearl necklace, and the excite- 
reached its climax with 
the of the distinguished 
Belgian Hercule Poirot and 
his ready success in locating the pearls 
and apprehending the criminals. Agatha 
Christie has prepared a fascinating nar- 
rative of the whole episode, 
which you may read—along with many 


ment has now 
employment 


detective 


strange 
other fascinating stories of romance and 
adventure in various parts of the world, 
by such noted writers as Court 
Ryley Cooper, H. Bedford-Jones, Lem- 
uel L. De Bra and the like—in the cur- 
rent October Blue Book Magazine. 


ney 


| pink-faced 


of him, if he had known it. The bride, 
in all her loveliness and attended by an 
interesting procession, was more than 
halfway down the aisle. 

The bridegroom had no realization of 
her as his ladylove, his Muriel, whom he 
hoped to marry, when she appeared (un- 
expectedly) at his side and gently took 
his arm. His perception of her was as of 
a highly decorated and elaborate white 
Bundle, of some odd sort, strangely claim- 
ing him, strangely moving beside him 
as if permenently, and impelling him 
strangely to move toward the Bishop. 
This latter was a dreadful figure with a 
dreadful composure, and out of the figure 
and the composure there presently came 
unintelligible sounds faintly resembling 
passages in the English language. 

Then out of Renfrew’s own mouth, 
upon some unrecognizable prompting, a 
little later, came automatic faint mur- 


| murs, he knew not how or why; and he 


heard himself meaninglessly muttering, “I, 
Renfrew, take thee, Muriel,” swallowing 
dryly but heavily the while. And then 
came the ring into his hands, placed there 
demurely and without any dropping by a 
black coat-sleeve and a white cuff that 
emerged from an unknown region, gave 
him the ring and withdrew magically. 
The Bishop took the ring, gave it back 


| to him, and Renfrew turned to place it 


upon a finger of the pretty little hand 
projecting from the decorated Bundle 
(with its strangely persistent air of per- 
manency) beside him. Beyond the Bun- 
dle, at a little distance, he saw two 
solemn children laden with 
beautiful flowers, and a definite anx- 
iety penetrated his numbed intelligence. 


| Daisy had predicted catastrophe to fol- 


low her marching down the aisle with 
Robert. Evidently and inevitably she 
had marched down the aisle with him: 
Where was the ctastrophe? When would 
it begin? What would be its nature? 
Robert stood flushed and solemn; and 
Daisy, beside him, had a sweet if superior 
aspect; naught appeared amiss between 
them. 


OMPREHENDING this much, 

bridegroom vaguely caught a drift of 
words from the Bishop, who had just said 
something apparently indefinite about 
“Man and Wife.” Renfrew’s mind did 
not go so far as to take in these words as 
important, or as bearing upon himself, 
but 
he knew a slight relief as he heard them, 
because the tone in which they were pro- 


nounced seemed to indicate that things | 


were drawing perceptibly toward a con- 
clusion. This exposure to the universal 
eye would not continue forever. 

He had no more than grasped this than 
the white Bundle was conducting him up 


the aisle, though it dexterously seemed to | 


be conducted by him. He had the 
feeling that something important was 
lacking. He had come to the church to 
get married, and nothing much seemed to 
have been done about that; he was no 
more married than he had always been. 
Besides, he was having serious trouble 
with his face. He knew that his face 


ought to express pride and joy, and at the | 


same time dignity; but he was unable to 


| believe that it did actually express these 


Catastrophe was at least postponed | 
| until they should be beyond sanctuary. 


the | 


} ment will help you solve 
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I Have Found Out 


How to Get Rid of 
Superfluous Hair 
At Once 


Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy — of hair on my 
face and lip. had tried every sort 
of depilatory and electrolysis and 
even a razor. But I couldn’t get 

: rid of it. 

Then I madeawon- 
derful discovery. I 
found a simple 

| method by which I 
» removed the hair at 
once and most won- 
derful to relate, it 
keeps the hair re- 
moved. My face is 

now as smooth as a 

baby’s, not only free 

«. from superflu- 

ous hair but 
from pimples 
: and blemishes. 
I have explained 
this discovery 
to thousands of 
women who 
have had the 
same exper- 
ience with it 
Beat I had 


a to you if you also 

%% have superfluous 

hair. It isn’t like 

anything you 

haveeverused. It 

is not a powder, 

paste, wax or liquid, not a razor, not 
electricity. It causes no itching or 
burning and leaves no scars. As 
easy to use as your comb or brush. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this wonderful 
method gets rid of superfluous hair is free upon 
request. n't send a penny—just a letter or 
post card. Address Annette Lanzette, Dept. 
620 Care Hygienic Laboratories, 204 S. Peoria 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Depart- 
the problem of your child's 
future training—see pages 7 to 


THE 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, aiter being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 

wear them day and night. 

They are perfectly comfort- 

able. No oneseesthem. Write 

me and I will tell you a true 


story, how I got deai and how 
I make you hear. Address ae 5 


bore: P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
AGB 16 MeKerchor Bide. 2631 Woodward Ave. Detroit. Mich. 








22 


— meseie” 


Look: i write: lace a new machine 
most than halt. Will sive 

.. Lightest touch 

ill write smell 


==. Sen 
nts at 


ular. 

Slightly We price. 
Resident salesmen wanted. 

American Writing Machine Company 

Est. 1880 Factory, 451-M Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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things. Moreover, his efforts to force it 
to express them seemed to have had an 
unfortunate effect upon his features, 
which had slipped out of his control and 
were acting independently, each for itself, 
apparently in the spirit of sauve qui peut ! 


But hope and sunshine suddenly came 
once more into his staggered life; at the 
church door the light of open noonday fil- 
tered through a brave awning, and beyond 
the awning waited a haven and shelter, a 
closed car. This closed car, so beneficent 
in its offers of privacy, he looked upon as 
some terrorized Hermit Crab might look 
upon the home shell of which it had been 
deprived; and it were not going far wrong 
to say that Renfrew, beneath the awning, 
fairly scuttled to the car, the persistent 
white Bundle always accompanying him. 
By an effort of will, and with genuine 
presence of mind, he put the Bundle into 
the car before he got in himself. 

Then miraculously appeared the Best 
Man at the open window of the car, of- 
fering Renfrew’s hat. 

“Your hat,” he said, as Renfrew gave 
him a stare containing only a wan relief 
and no human comprehension at all. 
“Take it!” 

Renfrew feebly took it. 

“And look here,” the Best Man added 
hurriedly, in a lowered voice; “—there’s 
something we forgot. I’m supposed to fee 
the Bishop for you, and I ought to do it 
now, I guess, while he’s taking off his 
vestments in that little room back there, 
because I leave town at three myself. We 
forgot all about arranging—” 

“No,” Renfrew interrupted, “I didn’t 
forget it. I’ve got it all arranged. You 
take my pocketbook, and in the back flap 
you'll find an envelope with the Bishop’s 
name on it and a hundred-dollar bill in it. 


You give that to the Bishop, and bring the | 


pocketbook up to the house with you. Be 
careful of it, Charley: it’s got all my 
money for the trip in it, and all the rail- 
road tickets and everything. Don’t lose 
it, Charley.” 

“T wont,” said Charley. “Are you still 
as calm as you were, Renfrew?” 

“Absolutely. I’ve been calm every 
minute of the whole thing. I am as calm 
as—” 
“Well, then,’ Mr. Jones suggested, 
“perhaps you’d better turn over that 
pocketbook to me.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Renfrew, 
and having felt in his pocket, hastily 
placed in the Best Man’s hands a small 
hair-brush, one of a pair, and of elegant 
design. “There, Charley,” he said with 
finality, and addressed the chauffeur: 
“For goodness’ sake, why don’t you get 
started? Everybody’s looking!” ‘The 
chauffeur was obedient; the car glided 
rapidly out of hearing, and the Best Man 
was left staring glassily at the hair-brush 
an’ deciding to avoid the Bishop until 
somewhat later in the day. 

“You are as calm,” said the Best Man, 
staring at the shining back of the bride- 
groom’s car, “you are as calm—as calm 
—well, you'll probably get a little calmer 
after Muriel’s had you in training for a 
year or so!” 

But Renfrew was already calmer. He 
had suddenly discovered that the persis- 
tent white Bundle was the Bride, and that 
the Bride was Muriel! 
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: You Men Who 


are ‘failures 
But Dont 





Forget that this isan advertisement. Read carefully—reading costs you nothing. 
Get right down to thinking now and reason as you read. You may be going down 
the other side of the hill in your span of life. You may be getting too E 
feel comfortable about your future. You may be at that point where you realize 
that you are not making progress. You may be disgusted generally or confused be- 
cause you see others finding the success that you are missing and you cannot under- 


stand why. What is the reason? ‘ 


What Is the Difference Between You and the Men 
Who Are Making Successes? 

Be open minded now with yourself—make no excuses. See yourself as others see 

i You are standing still. i 
Find out just what this difference is. Do this and it won’t 
2 you Many a man floundered along until he was 
in his thirties and forties and then became a startling success. 
Probably now, that you are really trying toreason out why you are nota success, you 


you. Other men get to the top quickly. 
difference somewhere. 
take you very long to be a success too. 


will be ready, after you have overcome your 
difficulties, to give yourself the wealth, respect, 
influence and happiness that others enjoy. 


Good Intent Alone Is Worthless—You 
Must First Have or Get Ability 
and Knowledge 

Perhaps you are just waiting for something to happen. 
If you are depending upon that for your success you will 
wait in vain. You must make things happen for your- 
self. Anybody can wait. Most people do. But those 
who get to the top get there because they push themselves 
up, up, up. It takes sincere determination, sacrifice, 
work, and study to succeed. 


You Can Be Just as Smart as Any 
Other Man 

Look around you at others who have succeeded. Talk 
tothem. They aren't any different than you are, except 
that they know. Thatistheanswer. It isn’t luck, pull, 
conditions, circumstances, or pleasing personality—it is 
knowing how to do well what you best want to do and 
like todo. Don’t think you are born with this knowledge 
because you aren't. All knowledge and ability must be 
acquired. The more you know, the more successful you 
will become, the greater will be your desire to study. 
Don’t read another word unless you absolutely be- 
lieve what you have read because unless you do believe 
you will keep on being a failure without knowing why. 
The years will slip by and when realization comes to you 
it will be too late. 


If You Sincerely Wish to Succeed 

We Can Show You How 

There are two groups of causes why men fail—lack of 

initiative, lack of time and money, fear of responsibility, 

unhappy home life, poor judgment, indecision, love of 

pleasure, disbelicf in offers to help you reach success, 

lack of determination, etc. These are the faults of the 
first group. The other group of causes is lack 
of knowledge, particularly lack of special 
training that fits you for your line of work so 
thoroughly that you will always be in big 
demand. The American School can help you 
to overcome your weaknesses and it can give 
you the special job knowledge and practical 
training in the particular line of work for 


which you know yourself best fitted. 


Make Up Your Mind to Succeed 
Y Can Do It 


—rou 


First send for our free man to man talk, 
“Why Men Fail.’”” Then let us help you to 
overcome those weaknesses that are holding 
you down. When you have once become true 
to yourself you will find it a very easy matter 
to build your own individual success and be- 


American School, De 
Drexel Ave. and 58t 


ar along to 


There is some 


You can do it too. 


To Employers 


Can You Use An A-1 Man? 


The American School is constantly 
graduating a number of men who know 
their work from all angles—from the prac- 
tical as well as the theoretical standpoint. 
Our graduate makes an ideal employee be- 
cause he possesses qualities without which 
he could not possibly get through to the 
point of graduation. There are four main 
reasons why he makes good. 

1. He knows his job because he not 
only worked at it but because he 
got through systematic training a 
thorough and comprehensive grasp 
of every phase of his line of work. 

He has not only the initiative to 
better his condition but he al 
has the perseverance to carry 
through to a successful finish what 
he has undertaken—for instance, 
he took up special training on his 
own volition. 

3. He has vision, because he used it 
when he saw far enough ahead to 
realize that to get ahead he would 

special training. 

4. He will never be a floater, because 
he has a definite aim and intends 
to be a success in his chosen line. 

If now or in the future you should be in 
need of a really capable man, drop us a 
line telling us what type of man or men 
you n and we will bring you in touch 
with our man power. There is of course 
no charge for this service. 


Secretary Alumni Association 
American School 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


© A. S. 1923 





.Ge 781 
St., Chicago 


fore another year rolls by you will be high 
up on the ladder to a real worth-while future. 


American School 
Dept. G-781 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago 








—————eEEEEwE 
Re. eS 


Send me my FREE copy of ‘“‘Why Men Fail’’ 
and give me such suggestions as you can on how 
I can best succeed in the following occupation. 


Address cae 
This request is to place me under no obligae 
tion. No agents are to bother me. 
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Earn «? $250.00 Ps 
Position Guaranteed! 
MANY unusual opportunities for trained 


men in this fascinating profession. 
Healthful, outdoor work; travel or remain near 
home; something new every day. Meet big 
railway officials. 
Start at $110 per month, expenses paid. 
Prepare at home in 3 mos.’ spare time study. 
Any average man can qualify. 4 


. oe 
You Take No Risk S88 
Position Guaranteed or money 0? 8 & 
refunded. You have nothing to 3 oe 
lose. Send coupon today for y errs 
complete information. Don’t y Po 
delay! ¥ 
STANDARD BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING 7. 
INSTITUTE PSs 
UFFALO, 7 Ye eee 
8B > 21>, : r ra 
'» ar, & s" 
ee 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
~actical forty-} arse in the writing and mar- 
feling of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
1.0 page catalog free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 51. Springfield, Mass. 


Science Discovers 

the Secret of Caruso’s 

—Marvelous Voice— 
~ 


A superb development of the 
Hyo-Glossus—singing muscle. 
That's p pj : yo-Giesess 
can be deve 00. e 
hg veine, oo be il . om 
and powerfa silen - 
cises practiced right at home. 


100% Improvement 
ph ae . 


‘euchtinger, world-famous discoverer of this great 
Heme g! pom — by the same method he has used with his 
thousands of successful students, many who are now interna- 
tional singers speakers. If your voice is not improved 100 
per cen your own opinion, we will refund your money 
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book on 
culture. FREE. Send right away. 


PERFE! OIC Studio 12-07 
tas p Ny wkd Chicago, Itt. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 
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Meyer Both Company. the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
orld, offers you an unusual opportunity for 














practical training, based upon twenty-three years | 


of success, This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both instruc- 
tion is the difference between successful fact and 
experimental theory. This well paid profession equally open 
to men and women, Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
rs in your city, anywhere in the United 
tates, Canada, England or Australia about 
Meyer Both Company—let tnem tel! you 
. aboutus. Write for our illustrat 
telling about the success of our students—for 


one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps, 


t of Ar 
Glichigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 1OCHICAGO, ILL, 
Nete—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure prac- 
tical artists among our graduates, Wrile us. 
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country, even by report, to pay for this 
joint.” 

His voice drawled a little. There was 
something almost like the relaxation of a 
cat or a hound in his physical reaction. 
He drove slowly. 

“Must have stripped a marble-mine,” 
snapped Jane. 

“All that’s white isn’t marble, Jane. 
Some of it’s mere stone. But we couldn’t 
even buy a back porch of this kind of 
stone.” 

“What’s that beside the turn? 
| of weeping Willies?” 

“Early Grecian slave group,” he said 
unwittingly. 

“You’ve been out here before?” in- 
quired Jane sweetly. 

“Forgot to tell you. Crowd of us one 
afternoon while you had a fitting at Lu- 
lith’s. 


Group 


us. 
Business of one Jessalyn, her eyes dark, 


trained shrubbery. Business of the other 
Jessalyn, slightly constrained of manner, 
ostentatiously keeping his good-looking 


winding before the big ash-colored car 


| like a smooth brown ribbon. 





JANE spoke presently, as if unwillingly, 
but not wishing the silence to prolong 
itself into something serious. 

“You should have gone in for railroads, 
| Jarv.” There was the touch of a sneer. 
“Ye-ah.” 


| 


his heels,” said she sweetly. “It took a 
head.” 

“Glad you got that off your chest, 
Jane?” 

She bit her lip. Then: “Didn’t know 
you knew Harry Semp?” 


on a four of diamonds. That’s all. He’s 
lucky—at cards.” Very faintly, face 
straight ahead, Jarvis seemed to smile to 
himself. 

A green-banked turn, and they drew up 
at a huge stone porch, cool-roofed and 
massive-pillared, whereon were noisily and 
confusedly mingled many guests, many 
glasses, many servants and one tall, 
shrieking young hostess in an orange-silk 
sport-suit. 

With inward cynicism Jane noted the 
guests, one by one. In the brief months 
since emerging from her fashionable 
school, Helena Bloke had picked friends 
fast and promiscuously. 

Tr ewas Tilla Sloane, the film beauty; 
De Frére, a pastily plump idler of doubt- 
ful antecedents and light-blue eyes; the 
| swift Tucker sisters; Willis, honestly suc- 
| cessful in Lis own line, but rodent-eyed; 
| Gabriella Dunn, six times divorcée; and 





a scattering of wives and hus>ands who | 


| did not belong to each other. 
| From under her white chiffon veil folds, 
| Jane smiled carelessly at the crowd, at 


individuals. She smiled up gracefully at | 


her hostess, whose hands were extended 


hospitably, while a footman came for or- | 


ders. Neither by twitch nor overcom- 


Harry Semp”—he smiled faintly, | 
for all his regret at his slip—‘motored | 


eyes fixed straight ahead on the road un- | 


“But old Morgan didn’t do all this with | 


“Lost eighty dollars to him one night | 
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staring over at a green cascade of hand-| f 


By Note or Ear. With or without masic. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
| Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Siurs, Triple Basa, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz 
25,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer 


Waterman Piano School ee tee 


You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No can — 
leasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
earnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 
how, and supply you with work—Distance po 
object. Full particulars and booklet free. 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED— DEPT. 
64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada, 
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Try them tonight 
Sor your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life’s best 


Patt MALL Specials 
New size—plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip | 


Wherever men smoke, Pall 
Mall is known as the aristo- 
crat among cigarettes. Its ex- 
quisite blend of the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos has never 
been successfully rivaled. 


Now Pall Mall comes to 
you in a new size package— 
priced so moderately that 
even the thriftiest may smoke 
it consistently —a super- 
value Pall Mall— made pos- 
sible by greater output and 
new efficiency in manufac- 
ture. 


“A shilling in London—a 
quarter here.” The world 


cigarettes 
for 30‘—a triumph in volume production 


has gladly paid that for ten 
Pall Mall “Regulars.” But 
a nickel more buys 20 of 
the new Pall Mall Specials 
—slightly smaller in girth, 
and with plain ends, but with 
the inimitable Pall Mall 
quality left intact. 


Try them tonight in your 
easy chair hour: that hour 
after the day’s work, when 
men demand the most from 
a cigarette. Give Pall Mall 
the “Luxury Hour” test. 
Soon you'll smoke them ex- 
clusively. New size in plain 
ends only. 20 for 3oc. 


20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after it is | outflung two hands: 


carefully blended, and after it 
is packed for smoking, the 
sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


uy 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh tobacco can be. 


resh 


from the 
factory 


* 


J hyo sh, 


WHEREVER YOU GET IT 


Guaranteed [emit 


Mirerieare Jib 


FRESH 
Ti TOBACCO 


posure did Jane betray her inmost feelings 
over Helena’s divided greetings. 

Careless single shake: “Hullo, Mrs. Jes- 
salyn—glad you came.” Quick, eager, 
“Ah, ducky boy got 
| here after all, didn’t he!” 

It rippled—the mirthful, sharp laughter. 
| The younger Tucker shouted: 


“Heard you called lots of names, Jarv! 
| 


| But never ducky boy till now.” 

Dan Willis began to hum, “But she 
| once was a pal of mine, to-o-o!” accent- 
| ing the last word with a wave of a thin 
| hand 


And twenty minutes later, in what was | 
known as the daffodil suite and which did | 


not suit Jane’s pink-and-white charm, 
Jane confronted her husband wrathfully: 
| “Flattered! Leone Tucker—” 

| “Now, Jane—” 

| “Listen, Jarv! I don’t pretend to be 
| finicky. I never made my living by danc- 
| ing for censor boards. But léft to my- 
self, I wouldn’t pick the Tuckers and that 
De Frére for seat-mates at the same 
dinner-table.” 

“Ill admit that Helena’s taste needs 
pruning.” 

It was not so much what he said, but 
the way he spoke, thoughtfully, with a 
little inflection of intimacy. 

Against the feelings that threatened to 
| take possession of her, Jane fought me- 
chanically. Professional wisdom and pro- 
fessional training were strong. Facial 
lines mustn’t be created; temper mustn't 


not now! A curious mist formed in her 
eyes—she willed it away and pressed a 
button for her maid; a frightened little 
twist took her lips—she forced it off by 
the time the maid appeared. 

But she aged in the next few hours— 
and knew it. 





HIS is an unreticent age, and privacy 

grows rarer (so the older Tucker once 
wittily shrieked) with each act of Con- 
gress. Glass houses are the careless rule, 
and few stones are thrown, but saved, 
instead, to prop the home foundation. 

Even at the beginning, Jane was aware 
that under the cocktails-and-laughter sur- 
face of the great stone porch there rip- 


pled amused knowledge of her situation. | 


They guessed—even as she perfectly 
guessed that Tilla Sloane was foolishly 
infatuated with an absent playwright who 
would have none of her; that Gabriella 
Dunn viciously envied all hostesses, hav- 
ing a poor roof of her own; that the 
younger Tucker was soon to tumble clear 
off even the muddy lower rungs of the 
social ladder; that the pasty De Frere, 
given the chance, would pilfer a hip flask 
or forge a check. 

The crowd was openly interested in 
watching Jarvis and Helena. This did not 
seem to annoy young Miss Bloke, how- 
ever. 

Nineteen was the girl, no more—even 
in the broad glare of afternoon. Her 
face was firm of flesh, like an apricot 
hardly ripe. Her heavy bright hair was 
young and rampant in the afternoon 
breeze. Her incessant laughter and move- 
ments had the rush of pure vitality. But, 
grimly conceded Jane, the girl also had 
the makings of a dowager and a strategist. 

At dinner, Jane had a partner whose 





name she did not know. After dinner, 





| 








| 
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2-¢ Maidenlane New York 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises tor over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my hear- 
ingand stopped Head Noises, and will do 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
}/ Cannot be seen when worn, Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts."’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A.O. LEONARD 
Suite 227,70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MAKE MONEY 





eS 


VY Wean earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards. kly and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit. 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady yg at home 
no matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. 

Full particulars and Booklet Free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200 Ryrie Building _ Torente. Can. 


NATURE’S NEAREST RIVAL 


Our Magnificent MARIE ANTOINETTE 
PEARLS Now at a price and Terms 
Within The Reach of Every One 


WE TRUST_YOU SEND US NO MONEY 
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aking $10,000 a Year— 
by Skillful Salesmanship 


Seems impossible, doesn’t it, that a man’s 
income could grow so rapidly that he should 
actually find himself in the ten-thousand 
dollar class before he knewit—but here’s an 
amazing fact, and practically every success- 
ful salesman will confirm the statement— 

—The gap between a moderate income 
and $10,000 a year is not 4a/f so hard to 
bridge as the gap + sp “IT WONDER 
if I could sell’’—and—‘‘I’m 

going to give myself the 
CHANCE! 

You would be astonished 
if you knew how many men, 
possessing all the essentials 
of the successful salesman, 
let the best years of their 
lives drift away from them— 
simply because they haven’t 
the courage of their own 
convictions. 

Years after year,our repre- 
sentatives encounter them 
—still slaving away at tasks 
they do not like and for 
which they are not fitted— 
still DOUBTING —still 
HESITATING—still step- 
ping ASIDE while others 
step AHEAD 

And year after year, hun- 
dreds, yes thousands of men 
whom they should easily 
outdistance are entering the 
field and actually surprising 
themselves at the rapidit 
with which they boost their 
earnings! 


What Experienced Sales Managers 
Think of the “Born Salesman” 


Time was when the man who wanted to 
become a salesman had an uncertain path 
ahead of him. 

Inexperienced, and with no one to show 
him the ropes, he made hard work of what 
should otherwise have been a compara- 
tively simple thing—if only he had a sea- 
soned sales executive to show him how. 

All too often, though, he yielded to the 
thought that he was not a “born salesman,” 
and thus lost heart and abandoned the 
one career in which he could have made 
an outstanding success, achieved a fortune. 

What a pity to be so deluded! 

Ask any sales manager of a nationally 
known concern what HE thinks of ‘‘born 
salesmen!”’ 

He will tell you—just as he has told ts 
in writing, scores of times—that the man 
HE is after—and only salesman worth a 


continental—is the TRAINED salesman. 
And he will give you instance after instance where 
some green and utterly unprepossessing fellow has 
so far outstripped the fine looking chap with the glib 
tongue that comparison is nothing short of ridiculous, 


Training is the Thing 
—and You Can Get It! 


Do you have an ambition to become’a really suc- 
cessful salesman? 
Does a first-hand acquaintance with the big cities, 





the better clubs, the fine hotels, appeal to you—and 
would you like to increase your carnings within the 
next few ycars—quite possibly within the next few 
months—to a point where you come tell the archi- 
tects to go, jahead with those plans for a “home of 
your own,” could step into an automobile sales 
room ‘and put down the money for that better car 
you would like to drive—in short, could begin to 
realize those dreams for a prosperous future which 
up to now you have nardly dared to entertain? 

There is no magic about successful selling. 

The man who sells the most goods is the man 
who knows the most about his line—is intent to 
SERVE his prospective customers—and thoroly 
understands the principles of SALESMANSHIP. 

The first of these qualifications is merely a matter 
of study. The second EVERY man must have, 
regardless of the field he enters—if he would succeed. 

That leaves but a single factor, SALESMAN- 
SHIP —and that requirement can now be definitely 
met in a way that will place you on an even footing, 
in point of actual understanding of the game, with 
the ablest salesmen in America. 


How Other Men are Winning 
the Big Rewards 


LaSalle training in Modern Salesmanship is by 
the home-study spare-time method, and is based on 
the actual methods of more than a thousand out- 


standing salesmen engaged in selling a wide varicty 
of products and services—everything, in short, 
from boots and shoes and electrical apparatus to 
motor cars and life insurance policies, 

For a number of years the selling methods of 
these men were observed and analyzed, and during 
this period these men—comprising many different 
sales crews— were personally coached in the princi- 
ples and processes now set forth in the LaSalle 
course in Modern Salesmanship. 

The sales increases which resulted were charac- 
terized by the heads of the companies under whom 

these men were enlisted as “‘ex- 
traordinary”—ranging in many 
instances as high as 300 and even 
500 per cent, The fact that such 
gains were made not merely by 
“cub salesmen” who still had 
their spurs to win, but also by 
seasoned veterans, proved that 
every step of the training was 
absolutely sound and practical— 
the straight, sure path to the 
greatest success in selling. 

It is the truths established in 
this practical way and reduced to 
plain, straightforward talks, that 
form the basis of LaSalle training 
—and so clearly and forcefully 
are they presented that not a 
day goes by but what LaSalle is 
in receipt of such enthusiastic 
comments as the following: 

“The first two texts have given 
me so much that Iam firmly con- 
vinced that if I never learned any- 
thing more from the course, I 
would haveafullreturn forthe en- 
tireinvestment. Frankly, I would 
not take $25,000 for my scholar- 
ship if another could not be had.” 

—C. J. Jones, Canada. 

“From asalesmanintheranks, 

in two short months my sales 

shot up nearly 150 per cent, andI 

have received a promotion from a 

company [had been with only six 

months. Iam nowa district man- 

ager, with eleven men working 

under me. Not only have my im- 

mediate sales shown an increase 

—and right in the middle of the summer months— 

but I have had a keener grasp of the principles of 

selling. I know the meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now; 

I know. that by the application of certain de finite 

truths, certain definite results can be obtained, My 

effort, ‘formerly more or less of an uncertainty, is 

now a certainty. Getting down to brass tacks, 7 
know what l am doing now.’ 

—C. Rutherford, Ontario. 

Supplementing these basic texts are a wide variety 
of practical selling problems—furnished in full de- 
tail by some of the most aggressive sales organiza- 
tions in the country. This feature alone marks the 
greatest step yet taken inimparting salesinstruction. 


If You Are Alert to Opportunities 
Mail the canpen. Now! 


If you are in any phase of business whatsoever, 
you need a thoro training in salesmanship—the 
best you can obtain. 

For, in the last analysis, everything you will ever 
get from this world will largely depend upon your 
ability to SELL. 

The coupon will bring complete information re- 
garding LaSalle training in Modern Salesmanship 
—all the facts you need in order to set you on your 
way to greater earning power. 

he man who is alert to his opperteniiies wil} 
mark and sign and mail the coupon NO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE E EXTENSION ‘UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 


1066-SR 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all with- 


out obligation to me. 


QO: Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Fromotion Managers, 
Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents, and all those engaged in retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
i Training for Modern Busi Corr and Banking ‘and Finance: Training for Jz xpert Bookkeeping: Beslaing for posi- 
Omene Managerial, Sales and Executive Practice: Training for Sales = Collee- executive positions in Banks and Financial tion as Head Bookkeepe 
positions, tion enna, Sales PromotionMan- resanere= ["] Business English: Penis 
[_]Traffic Management—Foreign and Do- 385rS! Creditand Office Managers; Corre- oO rial M t Efficiency: For ness Correspondents and Copy 
pee. Managers, Office and Shop : [)Sommercial Spanish: Trainin 
Emploves and those desiring practical 
training in industrial management princi- 
ples ond practice. 


Mu 








for Busi- 
riters. 
for posi- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 
[_]Effective Speaking: Training in the art 
sti forceful, effective speech for Ministers, 
alesmen, Fraternal Lesders, Politicians, 
Slabenon. ete, 
Cc. P. A. Coachi 
countants. 





spondence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 
Balter Stati Training 
for Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- 
countants, Clerks, Station Agents, Mem- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
misrions. etc. [Modern Foremanship and Production 
Personnel and Employment Manage- Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, lanagers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


mestic: Training for positions as Railroad 
or Industrial Traffic ager, etc, 
[_]Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, it Accountant, etc. 
"] Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 3. Trainine for Employers, Emplov- 


ment 
(] Commercial | Law: Reading Reference ment Managers, Executives, industrial 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. Engineers. 
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MONGOL 


PENCIL 


(Yhe Nation's 
Standard 


N infallible 
guide to per- 
fection in pencils. 
Smooth, firm, 
solid lead. Easy 
to write with and 
right all the way 
through. In five 
perfect degrees 
—very softtovery 
hard. At all sta- 
tioners. 
Write for 
“Story of a Pencil” 
EBERHARD 
FABER 


New © Yor 


Globe Wervicke 


is holding this new book for you! 


| SEND FOR IT 
To you it means new 
| ideas in home dec- | | 
oration. A book 
women everywhere 
are studying. Beau- | 
tifully illustrated. ; 
It's FREE 
Dept. BBI-I0CINCINNATI 
haan 























Every Boy 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 

ARRIED by tens of mil- 

lions of men and boys: 
respected the world over 
for time-keeping depend- 
ability and sturdy construc- § 
tion, honored as a great ¥ 
American institution— } 
Ingersoll Watches are the \ 
watches for boys. 


Models $2 to $10 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 





when the moonlight became a white shawl 
for Bloke shrubbery and a white torch 
for Henrik’s noble stream, Jane sat at a 
card-table with De Frére. Somewhere 
out of doors were Jarvis and Helena. 
For all her fortitude, during the game a 
mist came twice to Jane’s perky blue eyes. 

Once she played the seven for the nine 
of clubs, thereby losing a trick. Once dur- 
ing the hour the younger Tucker tittered 
at nothing, and Gabriella Dunn smiled 
over nothing. 

Later there was dancing—Jarvis and 
Helena still out of doors. Against De 
Frére’s too plump arm, Jane danced me- 
chanically. She did not talk much. 

It was in their second turn together 
that De Frére murmured to her: 

“If you ever need a professional part- 
ner, I’m ready.” 

Partner! That pasty, plump adven- 
turer! In Jarv’s place, in Jarv’s white 
satin ruffs, in Jarv’s spotlight! The 
thought was sickening, horrible. 

“You'll bear me in mind?” he mur- 
mured. 

“You flatter me,” she mocked. 

“Fellow-feeling!” He was clever 
enough to make the words almost in- 
audible. 


HE following morning Jane Jessalyn 

lay on her pillow and stonily watched 
the yellow sunshine filter through daffodil 
silk hangings. Two more days! She 
ticked the hours off on bitter white fin- 
gers. Intolerable meals, laughter, cock- 
tails, bathing, dressing, golf, cards, swim- 
ming, tennis, flirting, cocktails, laughter— 
two more long days! 

From somewhere out of doors Helena’s 
laughter sounded. To Jane, that laughter 
sounded as callow as an alphabet block, 
and as annoying as a schoolboy’s whistle. 
And Jarvis was awake and dressed—Jar- 
vis, who held twelve-thirty to be the ideal 


| breakfast-hour! 


Helena, Jarvis and two or three others 
were in the swimming-pool when Jane 
presently descended. Jarvis and Helena 
were splashing each other. Only the 
younger Tucker took time to shriek an 
invitation to Jane. “Come on in! Per- 
fectly good excuse, water is, for two 
drinks: before and after.” 

Jane replied briefly that she took her 
day’s requisite of cold water and calis- 
thenics in a bathroom. But she was an- 
noyed at finding that Gabriella Dunn and 
the pasty De Frére were her only com- 
panions outside the huge luxurious marble 
inclosure which the Blokes called a pool. 

Gabriella and the younger Tucker later 
enlivened the day and broke the unwritten 
law of salt by dissecting their hostess, 
and were idly unmoved by the fact that 
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Jane was within earshot and might be 
overly interested. This was early in the 
afternoon while Helena was teaching Jar- 
vis how to play tennis with hobbled feet. 

“TI feel old,” yawned Gabriella. “At 
least, I’m past the strenuous hoyden pe- 
riod when I care to gambol hobbled.” 

“She rushed that young Semp the same 
intensive way,” shrugged Celly Tucker. 
“She seems to want the world to stop 
and take notice of whomever her fancy’s 
fixed on. You'd think she asked the rest 
of us here chiefly to watch her and tell 
other folks what she’s doing.” 

“She didn’t have to ask us here. It 
was going the rounds in town before we 
got away.” 

“Like smoke and a cough, love cannot 
be hidden,” mocked Gabriella. 

“Love!” But the younger Tucker was 
plain-spoken. “She’s a fool. She could 
have so much more fun if she’d keep her 
affairs more quiet.” 

“What do you mean, affairs?” The 
other laughed. ‘She’s the kind to go off 
at a tangent and marry most anybody.” 

“Well, —grum bling —“you really 
couldn’t blame any man. Think—simply 
think of the income tax she’ll hand him.” 

The two apologized in concert a few 
moments later. 

“Jane! That stone balustrade is so 
huge—and your hair is so nearly the color 
of Tilla’s!” 

“Don’t get excited,” murmured Jane 
with a fair assumption of indifference. 

After that, however, Helena’s affair 
with young Semp was rehashed to its 
last telephone-call and bunch of ‘violets. 
Gabriella related spicily how Helena’s 
father appeared unexpectedly from Flor- 
ida and laid down the law. The younger 
Tucker idly retold how the same unex- 
pected father had expurgated De Frére 
and Willis previously. 

“Helena giggled over De Frére and said 
he was hardly worth any parent getting 
excited over—even on a desert island.” 

Jane wished, as she had wished before, 
that one of the three had proved a better 
Lochinvar. With each hour it grew 
harder to mask the small deadly fear that, 
like a snake’s small cold tongue, threat- 
ened almost actual death to her. “You 
couldn’t really blame any man!” That 
Macchiavellian Tucker mouth! She 
couldn’t really blame Jarvis—Jarvis, who 
was past first youth, and who so loved 
luxury and beauty. 

Rapidly Jane winked her fringy black 
lashes. Heavens—what if Gabriella saw 
her wet eyes? 


RESENTLY the afternoon was en- 


livened by the appearance of fresh 
guests—among them Harry Semp, a tall 
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sandy-haired young man in goggles, brown 
cap and huge brown car. 

The makings of a strategist in Helena? 
She gave Harry two limp white fingers 
to shake, and turned with a hostess’ en- 
treaty to De Frére. “Take ‘em in and 
give ‘em something to drink, like an 
obliging boy?” To the lovely light head 
in the chair nearest: “Tilla, you’ve looked 
bored for forty minutes. Do you miss 
your megaphone? Here’s a substitute.” 

Neither Tilla nor De Frére were par- 
ticularly pleased. And half an hour later 
Tilla repaid Helena’s little attention, 
which perhaps had rankled, by motoring 
back to town with Harry Semp. But 
Jarvis, Jane noted, was faintly smiling 
with his eyes, a way he had when pleased 
with himself and events. 


[PRESSING for dinner, the Jessalyns 
exchanged their first full five minutes’ 
conversation of thirty hours. 

“Did you phone Duzy Crane of the 
Weekly Revue that we’d be here over 
Sunday, Jane?” 

“Forgot. Revue doesn’t go to press till 
Tuesday, anyway.” 

“Don’t see my pearl studs.” 

“Surely they were in the gray case?” 

“Ye-ah. They’re here.” 

Not much inclined to small talk, was 
Jane. In silence she finished dressing, 
keeping Nadine at hand until Jarvis had 
gone downstairs. 

He did not offer to wait for her. Well, 
there was no reason why he should. She 
went down later—a small, lovely woman 
who smiled easily, as a guest should. 

Dinner—more laughter and cocktails. 
Another white flood of moonlight. More 
generalship from Helena. De Frére again 
at Jane’s white elbow. The younger 
Tucker shamelessly amused and _alter- 
nately sending malicious shafts of wit at 
Jarvis, and whispering to one of the other 
men. 

It was perhaps nine-thirty when there 
came a curious attitude of expectancy on 
the part of two or three servants. Per- 
haps Helena saw this, for a daughter’s 
ears may be uncannily sharp. The pho- 
nograph, a gold and rosewood affair, was 
tinkling out one of the Jessalyns’ own 
numbers, when Helena in Jarvis’ arms 
whirled to a tentative pause in front of a 
doorway in time to confront her entering 
father. 

He was a little dusty as if from a 
hurried trip. He was a large man with 
a dominant nose and full face. 

Helena blew him a daughterly kiss, and 
then, resuming her whirling progress, 
shook a white finger at him. 

“Naughty, naughty! You said you 
wouldn’t be home, Dads, for ten days.” 

Said Morgan Bloke, grimly: “I got a 
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telephone message last night and decided 
to change my plans. Your mother asks 
you to excuse her to your guests, as she 
has gone to her rooms with a headache.” 

“They didn’t expect Mums, so they'll 
excuse her,” called Helena gayly. By 
that time she was half across the room. 

It was Gabriella Dunn, wise and expe- 
rienced, who first guessed the dangerous 
angle of the situation. Jane was somberly 
aware. Jarvis’ fault! Were they to be 
ordered out? 

Morgan Bloke withdrew. But imme- 
diately a maid entered the room and mur- 
mured something in Helena’s ear. 

Helena laughed. “Tell him after a 
while, Marie.” And with undisguised in- 
difference to the paternal message, she 
contirucd to dance. 

Somberly, Jane tried to watch Jarvis’ 
movements without too plainly laying her 
heart bare to the crowd. She saw that 
once Helena whispered something to him, 
although the girl’s lips seemed scarcely to 
move. Jarvis smiled faintly, and almost 
imperceptibly inclined his head in assent. 
Five minutes later Helena was missed 
from the room. Two minutes after that, 
Jarvis was gone. 

Morgan Bloke appeared again, but it 
was the less directly concerned Gabriella 
whose wits were quickest and whose in- 
cautious eager confidence to the younger 
Tucker, a tone too audible, reached Jane’s 
strained ears past De Frére’s black shoul- 
der: 

“Quick, Celly! They'll meet out there, 
past the tennis-court and the Grecian 
slave group. And Father’s roaring at a 
maid to tell him in which direction Helena 
went. Let’s not miss the fun.” 

Delighted, Celly Tucker nodded. 

Skillfully the two managed their exit. 
Jane finished the turn with De Frére and 
then murmured that she was tired of 
dancing. His back turned, she herself 
slipped out an open window. Past the 
great stone porch that terraced halfway 
to the Hudson, she sped, past shrubs 
and fountains, hurrying—whither? She 
sobbed to herself that she was hurrying 
to hope’s end. 

The moonlight was a white sheet. She 
skirted: the main driveway, and then was 
aware that she had been too swift. A 
murmur was just ahead—the Tucker 
shrillness of whisper. A flash of white 
that was not of the moon—shoulders 
above gray chiffon, Gabriella’s, and above 
jade, Celly’s. Another swift step, and 
she would have been in their company. 
They turned to the left, themselves warily 
hugging shadowy places. Once they 
paused and suspiciously looked back. 
“Hear anything?” —in a shrill whisper. 

In the shadow of the Grecian slave 
group, Jane hastily hid herself. 


Across the illuminated driveway Hel- 
ena came alone. Jane and the other 
two eavesdroppers saw the slim form of 
Jarvis advancing over a wide space of vel- 
vet sod at the right of the driveway. But 
before Jarvis got within fifty feet of 
Helena, who apparently did not see him, 
Morgan Bloke came crunching heavily 
down the driveway toward his daughter. 

He was bareheaded, and the moon 
shone down on his passionately purple 
face. Jane, flattened between the torso 
of one slave boy and the fagots of an- 
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other, saw Jarvis pause precipitately and 
then slip into the black shadow of a huge 
shrub. 

Morgan Bloke ignored the possibility 
of listeners, or was too wrathful to care 
if there were any. The night air bore 
his furious voice as a placid river bears 
the bulk of a hippopotamus. 

“Helena, I'll give you just one hour to 
clear this riffraff out of the house. Or 
T'll clear.” 


VEN then Jane was shaken by helpless 
jealousy of the girl’s aplomb. It was 
the inimitable aplomb of youth, strong 
in its own rights and not to be abashed. 
“Not all are riffraff,’ she explained 
gently to her father. “Some of them are 
awfully amusing, Dads—and rather nice.” 
“T'll give you one hour—and that danc- 
ing fool goes first!” 

“He isn’t a fool, Dads. He’s sweet!” 

“ ‘Sweet!’” Business of a father par- 
tially choking to death. “This is the limit 
from you, Helena! A married man—” 

“Dads, you’re so. old-fashioned! 
Doesn’t a man ever seek a divorce?” 

“Helena!” 

“And don’t threaten to disinherit me,” 
she went on. “Because I’ve learned 
there’s money in heels as well as in rails. 
Jarv says I’d create a sensation on the 
New Centurion Roof. He says I’ve got 
the looks and the grace.” 

Numbly Jane listened. Had Jarvis 
gone so far in faithlessness to her? After 
all their years together? 

Numbed for a moment, she missed 
some of Morgan Bloke’s rejoinder. But 
she caught the last words: “—-what you 
are doing, Helena! A married man—you 
with the whole world to choose from!” 

She cut in swiftly, sweetly: 

“Ah! But I chose once, Dads—the 
only unmarried man I'll ever really want! 
And you didn’t like him, either. I'll take 
this opportunity of letting you know, 
Dads, that it wasn’t because I was an 
obedient daughter, but because Harry is 
stubborn, that it didn’t come off. Harry’s 
waiting for your welcome before he comes 
into the family.” 

Like a hippopotamus rushing into a 
huge log hidden under a river’s placid 
surface, Morgan Bloke came up gasping 
into sentience. 

“That Texan oiler!” 

“The only unmarried man for me, 
Dads! And if I can’t have him, I'll play 
around with the married ones. Jarvis 
Jessalyn isn’t Harry, but he happens to 
be the best substitute I’ve found so far. 
And possibly in time—” 

“In other words, you’re threatening—” 

“Not just that, Dads! Call it—call 
it using hook or crook. Harry said by 
the one or the other he’d have to be given 
a bona-fide invitation into the Bloke 
family.” 

“T see, my daughter.” Quiet, like snow, 
seemed to fall from a waiting sky. 

“I hope you see, Dads!” And she 
added in a little whimper: “Harry’s all 
right—if you only knew.” 

A sharp and lucid brain had Morgan 
Bloke. 

“If I get,” he began rumblingly, “a 
marriage license for you and this: Texan 
before tomorrow noon, will you prom- 
ise—” 

Bubbled Helena, waiting not for him to 
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certain noble family of Floren- 
tine days was a magic ski 


§ them pre-eminent in courtly circles be- 
cause of their transcendent beauty of 
complexion. Mysterious and wonder- 

OX ful! What could it be? Science has dis- 
§ closed “that mysterious something.” 
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finish: “I promise you'll never have to 
worry over anything the rest of your life 
but golf, grapefruit and grandchildren!” 


§ OMEHOW Jane made the house and 
daffodil suite ahead of Jarvis. 

But she had only twenty seconds to 
spare. Apparently as imperturbable as 
usual, he entered the room. But he was 
breathing rather hard. Their years to- 
gether—she remembered them, and she 
had no desire to hurt him. He looked 
about for her maid. 

“Want to pack and get back to town 


| tonight, Jane?” Jarvis asked. 


“Welcome worn out here?” No need 
to shame him. Flippancy was the best 
note. 

Surprisingly enough, he said lacon- 
ically: “Ye-ah.” 

Within the hour they were in the ash- 
colored car which all Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue knew too well. 

Behind them the Tuckers and De Frére 
were tumbling into Gabriella Dunn’s low 
black car. A cool young person, Helena! 

Jarvis sat silently at the wheel, his eyes 
fixed straight ahead on the road. The 
road unwound itself like a strip of plush 
ribbon. Jane huddled in her seat, turn- 
ing the tan silken collar of her motor-coat 
high to hide her chin. A _ treacherous 
feature, the chin. It will wabble and be- 
tray. Her cheeks were wet. She drew 
a silk collar higher. 

Silence—silence heavy as the thick 
white moonlight, silence thin as the fall- 
ing dew that was in the air, although one 
could not touch it. 

T's miles wound themselves back un- 
der «!:e wheels. And then Jarvis laid a 
hand over her two. 

“Got a piece of news for you, Jane.” 

“Yes?” She spoke listlessly. 

“Like to have your own theater—our 
theater, The Jessalyn—onyx-walled foyer, 





wounded to the death, picked himself up, 
scrambled dazedly forth upon the snow 
and staggered off. His three companions, 
taken aback at this evidence of a moose’s 
fighting powers, sprang discreetly out of 
reach. They paused for a moment to 


| glare at their hoped-for victims, then gal- 


loped after their wounded fellow, threw 
themselves upon him and tore him to 
pieces. A wounded wolf, in their eyes, 
was of no use whatever except to afford 
his kinsmen a meal. Having finished their 
cannibalistic repast, they turned their tails 
upon the moose-yard and loped away 
through the gathering dusk to look for 
hunting less perilous and more profitable. 


VV BEN spring drew nearer, heralded 
by melting rains and swift thaws 


|and ardent noonday suns, the deep snow 


shrank with amazing speed. The air grew 
musical with the sound of myriad unseen 
rivulets, mining their tunnels beneath the 
vast white overlay. The buds on poplar, 
willow and birch grew succulent and aro- 
matic, waiting the hour to burst into a 
film of green. The moose became rest- 
less, breaking new paths ever wider afield 
to sample the freshening provender. 
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blue velvet hangings, drops by Durban?” 

“We're not apt to have it, Jarv,” she 
said languidly. 

“We are, Jane. Friend of mine’s prom- 
ised to build it for us. Fifty-fifty—his 
dollars and our name. He’s got lots of 
the dollars. Made ’en: in oil.” 

Jane forgot that her life was wreck- 
age now. Above the silk coat-collar she 
peered with wet, wondering eyes. 

“What friend, Jarv?” 

“Harry Semp.” 

“Jarv! You knew—you knew all 
along? You weren’t tricked?” 

“Know what?” he said blandly. “I 
don’t know what you're talking about, 
Jane—except that Harry said one good 
turn certainly deserved another, and his 
worst enemies had never accused him of 
ingratitude or breaking his word.” 

“You knew! Oh, Jarv,”—voice break- 
ing,—‘‘why didn’t ycu tell me? I thought 
my heart was broken—you might have 
given me a hint.” 

“You see,” he explained, “as an actress, 
Jane, you're such a good dancer.” 

He confided presently, hand attentively 
on wheel: 

“I saw you in that statuary group, 
Jane.” 

“T don’t care.” Voice quavered. “She— 
she’s young. And I’m not—very.” 

His free hand tightened on her two. 

“Don’t believe all you read, Jane.” 

“All I read, Jarv?” 

“*Bout marriage being a weak animal 
this century.” 

“T didn’t, Jarv,”—a small sob,—“until 
lately.” 

And presently, with anger: “How dare 
he call us riffraff!” 

“Don’t remind me of that, Jane,” said 
Jarvis with a faint grin. “I said ‘Ouch’ 
at the time. But’”—voice was somewhat 
wistful—“all of us can’t be in rails. 
Make the world too raily a place.” 





THE MOOSE YARD 
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Presently their impudent little pension- 
ers, the moose-birds, forsook them, pair 
by pair, intent on new enterprise in the 
reawakening world. Soon afterward, 
when the gray, decaying snow was no 
longer more than foot-deep anywhere on 
the levels, the tall bull, suddenly tiring of 
the charges whom he had so valiantly pro- 
tected the winter through, strode off with- 
out so much as a grunt of farewell, and 
disappeared in the fir woods. The cow 
and her two-year-old daughter lingered 
on in the yard, food being abundant, for 
yet another couple of weeks. Then the 
cow also was seized with the wandering 
fever. And as she was not going to have 
a calf that spring——having borne one for 
three seasons in succession,—she lazily 
permitted the anxious two-year-old to ac- 
company her. 

Through the wet, earth-scented, swiftly 
greening world they wandered on, aim- 
lessly, till they came to a little secluded 
lake, with dense coverts and good brows- 
ing about its shores, and the promise of 
abundant water-lilies along its oozy brink. 
And here, well content with the com- 
fortable solitude, they took up their 
dwelling for the summer. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


and Smallpox 


By JAMES G. GREGGERSON 


lNational Lecturer for the Universel Chiropractors’ Association‘ 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


WENTY years ago compulsory vac- 

cination was taken for granted, but 

in recent years the movement to 

abolish it has gone by leaps and 
bounds in every state in the Union. Eng- 
land, after testing the vaccination theory 
for more than a century, entirely abandoned 
it. Dr. Walter Hadwen, M.D.,M.R.C.* 
of Gloucester, England, speaking on 
question at a public meeting in Los Angeie», 
Calif., June 16, 1922, said: 


“Now, my friends, the whole of this 
wretched vaccination and inoculation system 
is based upon superstition! Thank God, we 
have carried a law in my country that no 
ne need be vaccinated, and 75 per cent 
of the children born in the United Kingdom 
remain unvaccinated. We never had so little 
smallpox in all our history. It is practically 
non-existent.” 


This vaccination idea -was tested in 
Kansas City, Missouri, during 1921, and 
here are the facts as published by the Ad- 
vertisers’ Protective Bureau of the Kansas 
City Advertising Club, George M. Husser, 
Sec’y, 801 Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri 


“It is the policy of this bureau to deal 
only in facts. This policy underlies the 
bureau’s work as a quasi-public institution 
in its mission of suppressing for the benefit 
of the public fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising or publicity... . 

“The facts seem to be that health con- 
ditions just before the ‘epidemic’ were favor- 
from the less than 50 per cent hospital 
the small list of contagious cases 
on record at the health office (see list) and 
the fact that E. H. Bulloch, health officer, 
felt the time opportune to take his annual 
vacation. We learned also that medical prac- 
titioners had fewer cases, and were not over- 
run with calls. . 


able, 
attendance, 


“The sudden calling of the epidemic and 
the attendant publicity changed all this. 
Every medical practitioner in the city found 
his hands full with vaccinating patients, both 
at the office and in the homes. Unofficial esti- 
mates place the number of paid vaccinations 


(as distinguished from free vaccinations 
of school children and at health centers) 
at 208,008, or which it is alleged fees rang- 


ing from 25 cents up to $5 each were charged. 
An estimated average fee of $2.50 would yield 
an aggregate of one-half million dollars ex- 
pended by the public of Kansas City during 
this period for vaccination alone. Besides 
the vaccination expenditure many people suf- 
fered from the after-effects of vaccination, 
some of them severely. For these, medical at- 
tention was required, in some instances over 
a period of months, with added expenditure 
Besides, there numbers who, from 
reading of the epidemic, imagined they had 
the symptoms of smallpox and desired medi 
eal advice. which added to the This 
phase need not entered into length, 


were 


cost. 


at 


be 





the above outline being, we believe, sufficient 
to emphasize our point.” 


The vaccination theory was also put to 
the test in the Philippine Islands for seven- 
teen years, with the following results as 
given by the Masonic Observer of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., issues of Dec. 17th, 1921, and 
of Jan. 14th, 1922. 


“Sixty thousand, six hundred and twelve 
cases of smallpox, and 43,294 deaths from 
smallpox in the Philippines m 1919... . 

“We were unable to secure a 1919 report 
ot the Philippine health service, and this is 
not surprising in view of a discovery made 
in the report of that organization for 1920, 
tucked away in one small paragraph on page 
24 of the report, which discloses that the 
smallpox epidemic of 1918 continued during 


1919 with a total of 60,612 additional cases 
and 45,294 deaths for 1919. . 

“The Philippines have experienced three 
smallpox epidemics since the U. S. first took 
over the islands, the first in 1905-1906, the 
second in 1907-1908, and the third, and worst 
of all, the recent epidemic of 1918-1919. Be- 
fore 1905 (with no systematic general vac- 
cination) the case mortality was about 10 
per cent. In the 1905-1906 epidemic, with 


vaccination well started, the case mortality 
increased to over 16 per cent. In the epi 
demic of 1907-1908, with general systematic 
vaccination going strong, the case mortality 
ranged’ from 25 to 50 per cent in different 
parts of the islands. During the epidemic 
of 1€18-1919, with the Philippine Islands, 
supposedly, almost universally immunized 
against smallpox by vaccination, the case 
mortality averaged over 65 per cent. These 
figures can be verified by reference to the re- 
port of the Philippine health service for 1919, 
see page 78. These figures are accompanied 
by the statement that the ‘MORTALITY IS 
HARDLY EXPLAINABLE.’ To anyone but 
a Philippine medical health commissioner 
it is plainly the result of vaccination.” 


Not only has 
deadly in the Philippines, 


smallpox become more 
but in addition, 
“The statistics of the Philippine health serv- 
ice show that there has been a steady in- 
erease in recent years in the number of 
preventable diseases, especially typhoid, 
malaria and tuberculosis.” 


(Quoted from the 1921 Report of the 
special mission on investigation to the 
Philippine Islands, of which commission 


General Leonard Wood was the head.) 


Just as a sort of condiment to this mass 
of facts, let us quote from Physical Culture 
of June, 1922. It places the facts very 
briefly as follows: 

“IS THERE METHOD IN VACCINATION 
MADNESS?” 

“Most vaccinated 
Islands, population 
deaths, 1919, 44,408. 
try, England and Wales, 
242, smallpox deaths, 1919, 


Philippine 

19.350,640, smallpox 
Least vaccinated coun- 
population 37,855,- 
28.” 


country, 





Universal Chiropractors’ Association of Davenport, Ia. 
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These facts admit of no contradiction. 
Kansas City can be reached with a one- 
cent postal card, the report of the surgeon 


‘general of the Philippines is public property, 


and the authorities from which Physical 
Culture quotes are accessible to everyone 
It is an established fact that the public 
has been victimized for over a hundred 
years by those whose science consisted of 
getting the cash by frightening the people 
with repulsive pictures. The injection into 
your body of the rotten tissue from the 
sores of a cow with cowpox to prevent 
smallpox, was a superstition when per- 
formed by those who knew no better. Its 
continuance with the facts established is a 
crime against humanity. 


Chiropractic teaches that smallpox is the 
result of poisons accumulating in the body 
because the organs of elimination are not 
functioning properly. The poisons that or- 
dinarily pass out through the kidneys, bow- 
els, etc., are retained in the body and the 
“power within,” that throws these poisons 
out, starts to expel them through the pores 
of the skin. These pores being closed per- 
mit the poisons to accumulate until they 
produce the eruption peculiar to smallpox. 


We teach that the reason the bowels and 
kidneys do not work right, is because the 
functional impulse does not reach these or- 


gans, due to the fact that a vertebra in the 
spine is misaligned, thereby impinging the 


nerve and interrupting the normal flow of 
these functional impulses to bowels, kid- 
neys, etc. 


This adjustment of the vertebrae is the 
chiropractor’s work, and this practice of 
ascertaining which vertebrae are misaligned 
by palpation, and adjusting them to nor- 
mal alignment by hand, is all the chiroprac- 
tor does. It is upon this simple practice of 
the palpation and adjustment of the ver- 
tebrae of the spinal column with the hands 
for the purpose of releasing the prisoned 


impulse, that Chiropractic has made the 
most astonishing growth of any profession 
in the history of the world. 


Of course, Chiropractic is not the practice 
of medicine, and of course the real chiro- 
practor is but a demonstrator of an idea. 
He is not a jack 


of all trades. 
Those who do 
other things be- 
side palpating 


and adjusting the 
spine, in the name 
of Chiropractic, f : 
simply adopt the aS CHIROPRACTOR 
name chiropractor 
for business rea- 
sons. The denser\ 
the ignorance of © 
these gentlemen, 
the more contraptions they use to conceal 
their ignorance. Those who wish to try 
Chiropractic should see that they secure a 
competent practitioner, and the service of 
directing you to the office of a competent 
practitioner will be performed by the 
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This, then, is real economy 


In purchasing Premium Bacon in the piece, 
one adds an economy to the satisfaction 
of having in generous quantity that which 
is acknowledged to be the very best. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Look for this blue iden- 
tification tag when you 
buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 





Broiled Tomatoes 


Slice tomatoes in half and 
place in a shallow pan; cover 
with stripsof Premium Bacon 
and broil ten minutes 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Se. Premium Bacon with 














